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NOTE 


I HAvr to thank a friend for the Index of,j^ 
words. 

oThevextracts from Plutarch are taken from 
Professor Sheet’s volume of selections. 

The num'bering of the lines agrees with that 
of the * Globe' edition. 
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A. W. vi 

Augw^, 1895. 
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NOTE TO THE FOURTH EDITION, ' 

In this edition some errors have been corrected, 
a number of brieS comments, mainly on poiiits of 
(iharacteiisatiqn, inserted in die Notes, and some 
fresh material added to the Introduction. 

A. w. v: 


ManA, 1897. 



NOTE TO THE FliTH EDITION. 


Thk inetrical “Hints” tidded to this edition 
aim at giving in a small compass the gist of ivhat 
is commonly agreed upon as to the d^irSiopmcnt 
^d variations of Shakespeare's blank vcr^. It 
is almost superfluous to mention my obligations 
to Dr Abbott’s Shah€tf$arian Grammar, which 
deals more or less with th« subject-matter of 
each of the sections of the ** Hints.” * 1 am also 
indebted to other writers and to friends. 

C 

A. W. V. 
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INTRODirCTION. 


* L 

DATtS or THE PUBtlCATIOK AKD GOMPOSITlVr 

OF#TUt FLAY. 

Julius C<tsar was hnt published, so far as we know, in 1633, 
in the 1st FqIio edition of Shakespeare's plays. fimSUsM * 
There is no evidence that it had ben issued 
previously in Quarto. 

The play was written probably in 1600 or 1601. 

The chief evidence as to the date of itspomposition 
is the following passag^ in Wcever^s Mirror of ^ 

•MariyrSy a work publi^ed in 1601: 

** The mtny-headed multitude were drawee 
By Brutus' speech that Crsar was ambitious; 

Wheo eloquent Ma{^ Antonie had showne 
His vertues, who but Brutus then was vicious^" 

It^s reasonable to (Ofard these lines as an allusion to 
Act UK, Scene 3 of Julius C<tsar\ we ^now no other work to 

drhicb they could refer. The styled versiffcation* and genera! 

e 

^ In the earliest plays the language is sometimes as it were a dress 
jmt upon the thought—^ dress ornamented with superfluotp care; the 
idea is at times hardly saftdeot to fill out the language in wbkb it is 
pot; ^ the middle ^ys serves as an exam^) there 

seems a perfect balance and equality betwe^ the thought and its 
. e a pressioD. In thsatatest plays this balance is disturbed by pre- 
pondeilnce or ^cess of the ideas ovef the means of giving th^ 
nUem^ce** • 

* According to Mr Fleay*! * Metrical TaUe' yuHus C^eigr conflins 
34 lines and ssfi lines of blank verse. This (^ocity of rhyme 
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X* JVUVS OBSAIt 

tone of /u/ius*Casar Wong to the period 1600—ifot of 
Shakespearecareer. It may be noted that the play U not 
mentica^ by Meres tn PaUadis Tamia^ iSfS* 

Another passage which bears upon the date is a stanza of 
DraytSh’s poem, Tkt ^arm^ Wars^ 1603: 

Such one he wsS| of him we boUly^y^ 

In wimse rich sonl all torereign powers did suit. 

In whom in peace the elements lU lay 
So mist, as none could sovereignty impute) 

As all did govern, yet all dA obey: 

^lis lively temper was so absolute* 

That 't seemed when heaven* his model fint began* 
la him it showed |>erfection in a man/' 

These verses resemble Antonyms last speech Vv. 5. 73—75) 
over the dead body of Bnitus, and as in a later edition of The 
Wars the passage was altered into a form which in* 
creased the resemblance* we may fairly assume that Drayton, 
not Shakespeare* was the imitator. Having* however, the more 
striking allusion in the Mirror of A(arfyrff which points so 
strongly to 1600—x6oi, we need not Jay grOat stress upon 
Drayton’s lines. 

II. 


SUPPOSED POLITICAL ALLUSION. 

AssuminI that 1601^not 1600 (wMch, however* is an equally 
probable date)* was^tbe year of its conl^osition* Dr Furntvall 
has put forward the theory that Sh|kespeare intended Julitis 
^ Casar to have a political significance The re- 
bellion of Essex, the Queen's favourila* took place 
Cmr'* rytr- February* i6or f and* ac^rding to Dr Fumivall's 

^ view* Shakespeare wished to ^aw a complb^ison 
between the conduct of Brutus towauds bis Mend Caesar and 


s\jpm that the play belongs tb that 'middle period' when Shakea^ara 
b^ go^ £1^ towards abandoning rhyme, o The number of Hn^ with 


a ‘iouble’ji^ 'feminme' ending (i«e« an extra syllable at the end), a 
cbaracleridc of his mature work is considerable* rix. 369. ^ 
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that of Essex towards his patroness £lizabet( and to express 
his own opinion as to the merits of the rebellion and the justice 
of the fate of those who took part in it Dr Fumivall not|s tiiat 
the Lord Southamuton to whom Shakespeare dedicated Vtnus 
and Adonit and Lucrtct was imprison^ for his ihar^in the 
i^ebellion—a fact which mun have brought the matter vividly 
home to the poet—and reminds us of the (doubtful) story iriiich 
connects Rickard 11 . with Essex's attempt 

We must, however, be cautious about accepting theories of 
this kind. They rest upoif conjecture, not evidence, and con* 
jecture may easily hnd in Shakespeare’s lines contemporary 
allusioift where he never intended any allusion at all That 
there was some resemblance between the action and &e of 
Brutus and of^ssex, and that for Elisabethan audiences this 
resemblance would invest Julius Caser with extra interes^ may 
be admitted. Further than this admission we cannot venture. 


III. 

“JULIUS OESAft" COMPARED WITH “HAMLET." 

Julius C(fsar does not belong to any special group of Shake¬ 
speare’s plays. Rather, it must be classed apart with Hamltt 
(1602—1603). These two “tragedies of reflection" separate 
Shakespeare’s three greatinasterpieceswn the veii^ of graceful, 
genial comedy, vir. Mitch Ada Ataut Nothings As Yau Like It, 
and Tweljlk Night, whicji all come within the period 1598— 
1601, from the later group of the three gloomy tragi-comedies, 
All's PYeil That Ends Well, Measure Jar Measure, and 
Troilus and Cressida. * * . « 

Between Julius ^<Bsar and Hamlet there are several links of 
connection. Their respective heroes, Brutus and ^ ^ 

Hamlet, are mueWBike, each being m unpractical, 
phil^sSphic man whom circumstances impel to take • «£ 

an aefive part in criticalIdfairs, and each failing— 

Bruti^s because he acts fll-advisediy, Hamlet because he has 
scascely tte will to act at all Portia “falls distract,” and 
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her lehuion to Bratus u Oidiellu through her 
■ eonnectioD with Humlet. Loyal friendship is exempUfied veiy 
BOticeshly in Antony and Hcautio. The sup^aatund is intro* 
dttced. ^ bo^ pinjrs, and with dte similar potion of revenge. 
Two* passages in H*mUi seem to show that the stMy of. Cesar 
occupied Shakespeare’s thoughts at the time when be wrote the 
later tragedy: ihdeed, one <ii than reads like a direct allusion to 
Jmlms Casar. 


IV. 

ITS aSLATION TO “AMTONY AND CLtOPATHA. 

Another play linked with JuJitu Cctsar by som.i community 
of intaest—but not of style—is Antony and CUO' 

Triumvirs, Antony, Octavius and 
Lepidus, all reappear, and the development of their 
characters and relation to each other fpreshadowed 
xa Julias Casar is fuldlled. Antony, the ‘^masker and reveller*,’’ 
has degenerated into a veduptuary, while*his ycAthful colleague 
who assumes so calml)* his position, with all its dai^ers, as 
Caesar's heir, has grown into an irorv-willed ruler. That note o.* 
antagonism between them on the plains of Philippi deepens into 

m 

^ Haw^ty 1 1 . (qaoteU ot Uie ta thU 

pUy), ft&d 111. t. i 04 -;>i 09 p. tp6). 

Other points of oomiecUon between the (wo phjh tnight be cited.' 
Tims the scene where Biutus addresses the citizens (ni. t) finds s parallel 
bi the old pme story of Hamlet which perhaps Si>s^iaq>earc used. 
Again, m ^ntareb’s Z»ji of Brutas therc^ a camms word i^ich 
occurs in a p^iwlf railar cestest hi and in no othe^ play 

of Shake^eare. Ct, fihUarrA, tUokiog gooa that 

[Oestf*8] body sbonid be lionooraMy bsHed^^d not in kusS^r^ 
9tMgge^*l and Hamiety iv. j» Bj, 

hate dote ^ greenlyt 
In hugger-mugger to inter him 
i4(a aiered^aTul in haste. 

I/mSus» Cgeery V. i. 6s. 
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deadlr hostility. Lepidtu, wbe has proved the "sliiht onmerit' 
aide man*” of Antony's contemptuous estimate, is ''made use 
of'* by Octaviui^ and evattually deposed from ^ Triusavirah. 
by him, as Aotoay proposed. The two plays, thereA^ have 
several points of ^sociation; but in alT de qualities of vvork- 
inanship and metre Antony and CUopatra is much the maturer. 


V. 

OTHER RCrSRENCBS IN SHAJUSPEARR TO THE ftlSTORY 

or Vt'lVS CASAR. 

Craik justly remarks: “It is evident that the character aqd 
history of Jutftis Cmsar had taken a strong hoM of 
Shakespeare's imagination. There is perhaps no 
other historical character who is so repeatedly 
alluded to throughout his plays.” Several of these 
allusions, as might be expected, illustrate details of 
Julius Casar\ Thus^for the “triumph* picnlioned 
in the first Scene we may turn to Measure for Measure, ill. 2. 
^5, 46,* “What, at the wheels of Csesar? art thou led in 
triumph ?” * The omens preceding Cssar's death are mentioned 
,in that passage (I. i. 113—118) of//<»»&/to which reference has 
beea made already. ptP death itself, the kene, and the share 
in it of Brutus, are .illustrated by the following extracts:— 

a Henry VI. J?. 1. 135—137: 

%p 

Roman swordor and banditto slave 
Murder'd sweet Tullj; Bhitus' l>astaid ha^ 

Stabb'd Julias Cftsar’’; 

^/ulins C«rar, iv* i* 

* Aniffmji and in. 5. 7. 

* ^or ootaU^ailumss is other pUp^ee % TV. 3.4J» 

It, V. », 34, 35 and CymMim, ni. 1.13,14, which^ refer 
to Cesar's famous despatch^*' Vent, viMt the Senate*afier 

the hMlf Zela; and CjmitHtu, li. 4. so—13^ uu 1. ss--s9» where 
CtEsar's expedition to Rriuin is mentiooed. 



xhr JULIUS C^BSAS. 

Antenjf 4 hi 4 diet^aira, IL 6. 14—18: 

“ Whrt wmH 

eTlMt moved pek Cassltift to conspire; and what 

* 

Jkfade the all^hcnourM, honest Romany Bnitos, 

With the ennM rcst« courtiers of beaatj^ms freedomi 
To drefch the Capitol?" 


Antony's grief over the body of his friend and pity of 
Bnitiv's fate arc glanced at in AmiMy and CUopatra^ in. 2. 

53—565 ® 

••Why, Enobarbas, 

When Antony found Julios Cmsar dead, 

He cried almost to roaring; and he wept 
^^•hen at Philippi he found Bnjius slain." 

Cssaris •'ambition" is touched on in C/mMtnt, ni. 1. 
49—52.'' Characters, too, of Juliut Casar other than the 
Triumvirs are noticed elscvriiere by Shakespeare. Thus the * 
Portia of Hclmont {AUrc/utHt 0/ Vdnia, I. i. 165, 166) is, in 
Bassanio's eyes, 

•^Dotbiog underlined 
To Cato's daugbler, Brutus' l^urtia*" 


Cassius of the 'Mean and hungry look" is the ''paie Caseins " 
the "lean and wrinkled Cassius” oi Aniony and Cleopatra (ri. 6.< 
15,111. n. 37X 


VL 


MAW ^URCB or THE PLOT OP ^ ^LIUS C-fiSAR.* 

The source whence Shakespeare deriwed the stor;^^ of 
rtflrik*4 Fiu> JuUms Casar^ is Sir Thomas North's (sanslation 
unk,^ ^ ^ Bkrtarch’s U^es of Oesar, Bt^s, and Antony* 

Hi^ North, and method using his materia^' 

are discussed elsewhere^ Some suggestions for Antony's 


^ See pp. rtfp—rys. 
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speech to the cituens in Act ill., €cene 9 nw have been 
furnished by Appian's* history, /"At CMl 
truislated 1578.^ We do not know whether Shakes- Hittcrj." 
pcare used any existing play on the same nibject, but thdK were 
several, as be may hint (ill, 1.11 1—1 16). One was saftar tUfi 
a Latin pietjp, E^logus Caseris Inier/gcti, per- 
formed at Oxford in 1582, and perhaps allud^te in Hamlet, 
ill. a. 104—109 (see p. 196). There is a Tragt^ of Julius 
Casar by the Eari of Stirling (of whose Darius there se^ms a 
reminiscence in The Temfitst, nr. 152—isd^and Malcme thought 
that it preceded yir/rar Casar, arguing that the writei^ould not 
have tjtallenged comparison with Shakespeare by treating the 
same subject, but the Tragedie was not published till 1607 
(much too late a date for Julius C<esar), nor have the plays any* 
resemblance itpart from the subject. 


VII. 


UlSl'URIC PERIOD. 

The historic period of the actioD of Julius Casar is from 
Februap^ 44 B.C. to October 42 B.c.^ nearly two 
^cars and three quarters. The main events of this* 
period to which aliusion is«made in the play^ and 
.their respective dates^ were: 

ilic iMp^alia* CkAs '6 refusal of tbel 
crown. I 

Caesar’s murder. Mwch 15, 4^. 

Caesar's funeral March ig or jo. 44. 

Arrival of Octavius at Rome. M^ys J^ 4 • 

Formauon of the Criumviiute—Octavius,^ 

/ Antony, Lepiduit ‘Pfosaip^cms* at> November, 4^. 

Rome, in wnich Cicero ^ills. ^ 

Battles of Phi^i. October, 41. 


^ ^ppian was an Alc:^ndrian writer who lived at Romd iB t^e 
Second Century A,D. and wrote in Greek a Roman history (Tw/ialai) in 
14 books. Books i j to s< treated of the clvU wart from the lime of 
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TIHK or TKt PLAV^ 

rvcDU^ <tf JuHut Cmtw are tapposed to happen on 
six dajrs, lofarated by intend i the airangaBeat 
^ atHm. as f(dlows: 

Day 1 : Ati t. Scenes t snd s. Feb. 15, ^4. 

(Intemi*) 

Bay U: Act r. Scene p Mtnb^f4» 44. 

Day UIs Acts n tad ill. Mtrdi j$» 44* 

* (latcrTtls) ^ 

Day IVI Act iv^ Scene i. November^ 43* 

(Interval.) 

Day V; Act iv, Scenei a and 
{Interval) 

Diy VI; Act v. October» 4$# 


IX. 

TITLE OF THE TLAy. 


Bmhis is ibe ^hero* o( Julius C^ar, the charted who 
stands out most prcAuneDtly in its action. Cumt himseli 
appears in only three scenes, nor in these does he present an 

ivk,a,fli9i. %“«• Ye‘ Pl*y ^ '5‘^ed 

JuHut Casitfi Bot Brutus;' the persottality of 
Cirter Czsar if the real motive-spnag the whole plo^ 


0 

Mtfitti and Sails to tte battle of Actiaa. An translation oS 

die extant p^rtioas of dij V^k was pabliiM in isf S* >, 

Appiaa reports Antoi^ Veed; PIniSrdi aerdy senlioas !ti *^ 
delivery. the f(ieeA*'iA]i^^ 3 haAipe^ a wlnw to 

owed anything to Aj^Uk’s accocfititbe verW mcablaoees aeeus'li^ 
me veiT or was purdy iasigtaative, it gid? a tne idea Ihy 

drift aim effect wtiB A^oey^arid, and oftbe wfa^ Kuot. 

I towave^ pohitighalrefpetfe hm tompkmui the con^irflng 
evaM whi^ wen 5^ lepanied by aooia inierval of tiina$ fcr Uieae 
d eri ado m Irae kUt^Sse pp^ s7i» I7S» 
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and tile Inftueoce wbid^ creatM aad, domfasf# aetira. 
The tn^jr px wrou|^ round Oewft Caao- ttnrdMId and- 
Caem avenged: ^thoi^ in dM external vroWg^of the 
motiTes of the plot BruUu, Caauus and Aitfony ifl pkyotnoie 
conepicuoue puts *hao dhe DicUHbf, yef he overshadow^ th^ 
at with the majesty pf a praaeace oos^ W not nnfelt. Cmtar 
Is the inner, inspiring cauid of the whole drami^r-of the later 
scenes no teis dian of the earikr, far deadi z&Qy serves to 
intensify his power-HUid he is alone iadtspensabk to it 


X. 

a 

ITS CONSTROCnOK. 

The constfuction of Julius CVrroris remaricably regular and ^ 
even. In the tirst Act we see the hostility to 
Csesar—its causes and result, vis. the conspiracy 
against him. The second Act is devoted to the develop¬ 
ment of the conspiracy, and brings us to the verge of the 
crisis. Early in the third Act the crisis is reached in the 
achievement of the conspiracy. Then its outcome, the punish¬ 
ment de.iiined to fall upon the heads of the conspirators, is 
i^resbadowed, and we are made to feel that “Cnsar's spirit, 
ranging for revenge” <111. i.vsyo), will prove even mightier than 
Caess' himsel£ By the close of the third Act the iirst step 
towards this revenge haS Ceen completed through the expulsion 
qf the conspirators fibm Roma The'remainder of the play 
traces their gradual downfall. Cmsar’s avet^rs combine-while 
his murderers 'disagree in a manner that augurs ill for their 
cause i and surriy the sense of imminent ruin increases. Their 
friends at Rome are 'proscribed’: Portia dies: the apparition 
warrl Brutus, and*evil omens dismay tiie' soldiers: Cassias 
would delay the decisive battl^ and on its eve the generals take 
tfarir sad, “evei^tii^ farewdL" Mistakes, mistras^ and 
Error’’ (T. 3. 6^ 67) pursue ttiem to the last, ^til ‘in 
their'self-inflicted dmtht the angry spirit of their great rictiip is 
appenaedand may‘'now be still” (T. 5. 5^ ” 
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In qrxnmetckal evdiftion of tbe story Julius Cctsar ttands 
uDSiupassed among Shakespeare’s plays. There is 
oo underplot, and incident,qf any importance 
that can be considered irrelevant Every element 


i** of the action springs from and*is subordinated to 
the central personality of the J>ictaior. His per* 
sonality constitutes its unity of interest 


XI. 

ITS HlSTOaiCAt^TRVTH. 

In certain details^ Shakespeare has found it ) to 

sacridee historical accuracy; but substantially the ' play is 
true to history and gives a vivid picture of the period and crisis 
*with which it deals. The repulsion which Cesar's desire to 
revive the title ' King’ aroused: the motives of the conspirators 
—the personal jealousy which animated some, the futile devotion 
of others to tbe ancient republican ideal; the relation of Brutus 
to Ctesar apd to his partners to the plot: tbe uselessness of their 
action and its results: the relation agaits of the Triumvin to each 
other and their characters: these, the essentiai points, are all' 
depicted in Julius Casar with no less truth than vividness. 
Poetic sympathy has enabled Shakespeare to ei^ter into tht 
spirit of Roman politics, and the hisaorian tiiids little to correct. 


XII. 

THB SUPf-RNATURAL IN SH/flCESFEARE. 

Too much stress is often laid»in criticisms of Shake¬ 
speare’s use of the . supernatural upon tbe fact that* in 
« Julius Casar and Macbtth^ the apparition is seen 
iiant Only by one pf^»o, and # person whos« rental 

^*1 ^ condition at Ae time predisposes hiip^- to n^u- 

dnations. Tluis Gem'nus, diseasing the super¬ 
natural element in Hamlet 9^Macbeth, i^tes: 

* ’*See pp. xyi, lys. It has been Wei noted that Shakeap^re's 
devRitiona hram hiitory in hiitorical plai* are mainly changes of time 
and plac^ tnd do not afteo involve miipresentation of fret o^cUtfaeter. 
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"ThM they see ghosts is, with bot^ Hamlet and Macbeth, 
the strongest proof of the power of the imaginative faculty. Wo 
need hardly tell our readers...that [Shakespeare's] spirit^orld 
signifies nothing but the physical embodiment of the ynages 
conjured up by a fively fancy, and that* their apparition only 
takes place vrith those who have this excitably imagination. 
The cool Gertrude secs not Hamlet's ghost, th^cold, sensible 
Lady Macbeth sees not that of Banquo.'’ 

Again, in a note on the words spoken by Brutus whennhe 
ghost vanishes—^Now I l&ve taken heart, thou v^ishest" 
—Hudson says: ^'This strongly, though quietly, marks the 
ghost subjective', as soon as Brutus recovers his Brmness, 
the illusion is broken. The order of things is highly judicious 
here, in bringiag the ^horrible vision' upon Brutus just after he 
has heard of Portia’s shocking death. With that sorrow wpigh^ 
ing upon him, he might well see ghosts." 

1 suppose that many who adopt this view do so from a vague 
desire to clear Shakespeare of the suspicion that he himself 
^believed in ghosts.’ I 3 ig the theory will not explain all the 
h\>Uinccs in Shalfespearx of apparitions. The ghost in Hamlet 
is fccn Marcell us and Bernardo, soldiers whom it would be 
asbitrary to <^edit with "excitable imaginations," and by the 
sceptical Horatio who declares expressly beforehand "'twill not 
appear and it bolds a long colloquy with Hamlet No theory 
of "subjectivity" (to use*a*tiresome wotri) will account for so 


emphatic an apparition^ nor, surely, do wa require any such 
theory. Shakespeare uses Ihe supernatural as one 
of the legitimate devices of dramatic irt. It is part 
of the original story of the lives of Cssar and 
Bnitus, and he retains it*for dramatic effect To • 
the laUer part of Julius Casar it is highly important, if not 
indispensable, as emphasising the continued influence, after 
death, of the poweP^f Caesar’s perscpality. * 

*Sqpi 2 times, as in the e^lier scenes of Hamlet^ and I slgiUld* 
^add in Julius Ceesavy an apparition is meant to be Diffmm ^ 
'real'—that is, a thing external to and independent 
of th^imagmations of those who perceive it, a truly supernatural 
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auuuiiHt«d<»; ibinetim^ as in AfatMky it is 4 »est rqfinM at 
'Mireal'—the innar creation of a disorder^ fancy, and so not 
SUpCK^ural at aU. Both interpreuxtoas an apen to tia, and the 
conditions of each fuuticular case must alone determine vhidi 
s»e ough^ in that cas^ to adopt But as oa*the one haad-it is 

ijnpossi^ to explain all the instances on the single 
theory of ‘unreality* or 'subjectivity,* so on the 
*** other it is absurd to credit ShakMpeare himself 
'■ with a personal belief in apparitions: as reasonably 

might one suppose that he ‘beliefed in' hsiries because he 
int^uces them in^ Midsummtr'NigMs Dreamy or in “ airy 
spirits ** like ArM, or in monsters like Caliban, or in witches 
like “the weird sisters” of Macbeth. There are indeed few 
subjects on which we can harard any conjecture as to Shak^ 
speare’s own feelings, and the supernatural is not one of them. 


XIII. 


TIIF. CHARACTERS OE “JVUUS CASAR." 

Shakespeare depicts^ in Brutus the failure, under the test of 
Bruttu action, of a mao essentially noble in character, 

but un|ffactical and somewhat pedantic Brutus is 
«- a philosopher stkI idealist: a man of lofty theories 
about life«and hyptan bature, not of true insight 
into their realities wn man, too, of singular sensitiveness* and 
tenderness* under the covering of that Stoic self-restraint which 
ordinarily marks him. He is at home among his books; and 
when thrusts him forth and bids him act Instead of 
theorising, hi* incapacity to deal wiA his fellow-mortais, to. 
understand their pdnt of i^w, and ttf grapple with the 0 - 
life, becomes pitifully plain. Then he Jtands cooked, a^re- 


b ^ idfSUwe the chsrscter to tone extent, foUoving Phitat'ch. * 

* Tb«i|tt cannot hear to q>cak of Botha's daath*^. |. I58,*t66). 

* <^. W scene with Portia (ii. t), and his kindly treatment 
(Mlpmit of Ludu} see ll. i. ssp (note), asd iv. j. 
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sauted Impotent Me^ist out of tooeii iHA tin pte«ions and 
intoests of average bomaaitjr. And il is Uitf 
trsgcsdjr of his fortune tiut be, itke Haolrt, islNm> 
into times ^ ^ thinks) and fe^ daat be miist essay^to set 
tbem^ht * . 

The nobilhiy of Itis character is tmquestion^ Some men 
unconsciously reveal their goodness, and Brutus fs one of these. 
" Noble" seems to rise instinctively to the lips of all who know 
him. ‘‘Well, Brutus, thou art noble,'’ reflects Cassius (i. 3. yis), 
a true judge of character.* "But win the noUe u 

Brutus to our party," td^tt Cinna (i. ^ 141). ^ 

“Now it that noble vessel full of grief,”sayi'Clitus (v. $. 13}, 
pointing to their defeated and dejected leader. “The noblest 
Roman of then.all ” is Antony’s verdict (v. 5. 68). The conspi¬ 
rators feel from the outset that they can do nothing w4hout 
Brutus. Cassius and Casca and Cinna all realise _ 

//$9 

their “great need of him.” If they act it must be 
under the shelter of the name of Brutus (l. 3. 

157—160): 


**Of he riU hfgh h sU (be people's hearts: 
And that which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like ricbkt alchemy, 

Will change to viftue axul to worthiness.’* 


Caisius^p against his better judgment^ twice gives way to 
Brutus. Ltgarius follows him blindly (n* x. 311—334). When 
the plot is achieved, the conspirators would shift- the prime 
mponsibility on to him: to tbef^ulpit^ Brutus** (ill. i. 84}: 

** Brutus shall lead** (xao). 

His jnflu»ce in sh<A is paramounti and it is the^fluence 
which ^ minings from undisputed nobility of character and 
comp^ the loyal devotton of others^ so that Brutus can say 

(V. 5 . 34, 35): 

heart doth Joy that yet in all my life 
I found DO man bat be was tm to me.*' 


> ^ II. X. 155—191 and in. I. sjr— a45. 
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PersMul consiaerations have no weight—indeed, no place— 
in the motives of a man of 4his type. Principle 
is his sole guide. Cassius and the others are 
prompted mainly by “envy of great Ciesar” (v. 5. 70). 
Bratus has “no personal cause to spurn at him” (IL i. ri): 
rather he is C^ssar’s friend, and is therefore Ihoved by conflicting 
Camfliet bt~ *'^otions, by “passions of some difference" (1. 2. 

w loves Cesar much he loves Rome 

fit *</»/>■ u more (ill. 2. 23); and pity for the “general wrong" 
, drives out his pity for Csesar, even as fire expels 
fire (in. 1.170,171). As a Roman—“ Rome ” and “ Roman " are 
ever on his lips—.is a Brutus', descendant of him w^o drove 
^ out “the Tarquin," he must obey the voice of patriotism at the 
cost of personal feelings and spare neither his friend nor himself. 
The present absolute power of the Dictator violates that “ free* 
dom” which Brutus believes to be essential to the welfare of 
Rome, and worse evils might follow were Cssar “crowned" (it. 
1.12—34); for “that might change bis nature," and lead him to 
“ extremities * of tyranny. So friendsh^ must be sacrificed. An 
idealist knows no compromises, and BAitus*, as unflinching as'^ 
disinterested in all he undertakes, will tolerate no balf-measui us. 


Yet practical measures of redress lie beyond his power df 
execution. He is incflpable of successful action, 
aiid the root of bis incapacity is his ignoragee of 
human naftire. He knowfnot how other men will 

•jMjMMrt. . ■ . .... 

act nor«what effect his own actions and words will 


nitutratieiu have on them. He nysreads the characters of 
itn«- wbom lie is brought in contact. 

Thus he misjudges Antony (iL 1. 181—183, 18$— 
189), not perceiving ihat^the pleasijredovmg habits ^f the 
“ masker and reveller" are compatible with astute enein in 
affairs: a mistake sufficing in itself to bring about themtter 

t LA 


^ Aissios appeals to him bjr this motive; cf. I* % ^ 9 —f 6 ii( ieo 
alJb Ila t. Sif 84* 

* Cmr said o( Brotos cf. A4 

AiL ixt4 ^ 
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downfiUl of (he coospirators. Ho mi^adgos Casca (l a. 299, 
3oo)« He misjadgas the crowd and addresses them in a 
labouredi argumetoUtire style as though each individual bad 
the trained and dispassionate inteiloct of a phUosopher«(JiT. 2. 
12—52). Ho misjudges bis own wife>*vamly supposing that 
ho can conceal hS .disquiet from her (il i. %$?)* And he 
does not see that Cassius is ^humouring** htm*(l. 2. 319) and 
using his influence as an instrument for wreaking personal 
spite upon Cmsar. 

A man so devoid of insight into human nature is dpomed to 
failure when he leaves his ^udy and goes forth to act Gradu¬ 
ally he Inust And that the world of fact is far other than the 
world of his speculative fancies and chat his theories about man 
in the abstract are misleading delusions. 

Hence it comes about that the public action of Brutus in 
relation to the conspiracy and its outcome may 
fairly be described as series of practical mis- 
takes.’’ He refuses to let Antony be slain.together 
with Caesar (n. i. 162—189). He sufTcrs Antony to 


Address the crowd (ill. 1 .231); more» he suffers Antony to have 
the last lyordj and when his own ineffective speech is flnisbed 
gwes away 2.66), trusting to Antony's promise not to blame* 
(iii. 1. 245) the conspiraters.• He nearly comes to open rupture 
with his colleague (iv. 3); he insists on marching to Philippi 
(iv. sf; in the battle he Ogives the word too early,” lets his 
soldiers fall to plunder, and fails to ai<h his fellow-general 
(v. 3. 5—8). His action in^short is a Tra^dy of Errors. 

Yet many of them, be it noted, are the errors of a good, 
though over-sensitive, man, who has undertaken a certain work 
without calculating fullyconsequuces. Brutus «ehouId have 
realised at the outset that if the murder of Csesar was right, 
then me other deeds of violence and injustice which that murder 
neci^tsarUy entaileff^ould be justtfiq^e. Instead of thiS, he 
vent^rel upon the tremendous deed of assassination, yet tripwtd 
act a strict and scrupulous observance of equity and fair¬ 
ness ; |pd so, partly from needless scruples, partly from^the lark 
ei pwictical wit, he stumbles blindly into blander after blunder, 
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• 

revealiof acre dieufy «t «acb ttige his afaciiliitc hiat^lity to 
pfey Ute part whk& fortune has assigned Um. 

Knowing, as we do, bow uiteriy base amf^sensdett was the 
murder of Cesar—base because mainly dpe to jealousy, ^d 
saaseless because even those who acted fronii pate nuMives were 
graspng at she impossible in tbcir atiem}^ to lestore the 0I4 
Oarrate/i* ^ Rotnan republicanism—we can feel only ^ 

partial sympathy with Brutus in his fafSt neverthe- 
less of his personal character the eulogy of Antony 
remainscunimpeached (v. $. 73—7;): 

life was gentle, and tbfc elements 
So mir’d in him, (hat Nature mighl stand up 
And say to dl the world, ‘This was a man i’” 

f, 

His character is designedly thrown into rehef by that of 
^ Cassius, a thoroughly practical man of action, ever 
ready and able to fight the world with its own 
weapons, and unhampered by sensitive scruples, 
as we see in his mediods of raising^money (iv. 3). 

The contrast between the two men ir shown strikingly by the 
fact that the main motive which leads Cassius to 
join—or rather, to start—the conspiracy is persot^l 
jealooiy of Csesart. Xhis motive is emphasised at 
the outset Thus in bis first interview with Brutus 
he dweUt upon the dottrast between h&. own 
humblp position and the greatness of Csesar (i. 2. 


wM Brmhu. 

tf CauiudM 
Oft' 


115—118): 


C 


** Tbis iMtn 

• ii sow become s Sod ; ml Cassiitf b 
iwwretched aeatm, end ma^ beod bis bQib^« 

If Cmsr Cftrelett^ .bst nod <m bin.*’ 

Jealousy speaks ^ainly ia lucb aa utterance; aad bellK^^ 
to find or to rouse 8iiiiUaw|«km$y u Brat^(l. 2. 142—^ 
*ltls 0^ Cassius ,#* Cmtar says <i x 208, 209): 

mat as he be nmr at hestt't ease 
W ^M p'ttsy bdwld a gRshir (hea tbenselves.'* 

. * 80 TMtljpl vuidts of Catiies as ‘'hUtiaf Cmur privafe^ inora 
On he dM MaM.” 
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True, • cecosd motira prompts Cassius, viz^ bts iove^nf 
Ubertjr »d eqaaU^y which rebels (^aiast the “bpsdage’* (i. 3. 
9^li^«pftDtheftbyOesar’s"tyniuiy''(i.3.99). CL 

M Uef not be M live-to be 
la ewe of such e tho^ es {'myselC" 

• If be bates ^ pTctattf “privately,” be hates* him also as 
a *' tyrant” Still this purer motive of republicSnism is not (I 
think) oeuly so strong as the other, via. ignoble jealousy. 

While Brutus has the ^igher principles, the advanu^ as 
regards practical genius and inaight into character ^ frmHut 
rests wi^ Cassius—“a great observer,” who “looks 
quite through the deeds of men” (i. 3.303,303). These qualities 
are specially marked in his attitude to Antony, whose character 
Brutus misreads so hopelessly. First, Cassius sees the danger 
of sparing Antony (It. 1. 155—184). Then, after ^ ^ 

the execution of the plot, he docs not forget that trtaim*tit ^ 
Antony may yet have to be reckoned with (ill. i. 

95) and expresses again his “misgiving” Of Cmsaris friend (145); 
,but, as Antoox^is siill to be spared, be appeals to him by 
the motive likely to fiave most weight (177, 178). Then he 
udeavohrs wisely to force Antony into a definite statement of 
Kentlship of hostility to their cause (ill. i. 215—317), so that 
they may at least know how* they are to regard him; and lastly, 
he perceives instantly (3^1) Brutus’s fatal error in granting 
Antony’s petition to b^ allowed to spealf at Caesar’s funeral At 
.each step the practical sense of Cassius giRdes him aright, and 
serves to emphasise the unpractical character of Brutus, who 
either has no suggestions at all to make or .else sug^ts the 
wrong thing. 


Other illustrations giay be citp^ Thus Otssius is not 
decked by the assdmed bluatness of Casca (i. a. tx- 

301-^.306). He, got Brutus, re^^ builds up the 
q^tole,conspiracy(<tf which Brotui is Uttte more thtui the 
neebsyaTy figute-head). ^e proposes the 4 achtsion £ib?ro 
(n. I. 141, 143), whose eloquence mighl^^ prevail^ with^be 
crovvdand counterbalanced Antony’s He-.foresees (ii. 

1. 301) that Caesar may be detenel doltt poming to the 
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Senate-bou&e^^ accident yrhich did aimost occur and which 
might have made the conspiracy miscarry altogether. As a 
general, he gives the* better advice (iv. 3. 199—201), vk that 
they ^ould wait for the enemy’s attack and not, by leaving a 
po^tioh where they could entrench themsefves strongly, stake 
everything on a single battle in an unknown country. Cassius, 
in short, proves himself thoroughly able, first as conspirator, 
then as soldier, while Brutus is but a bookish student. 

Yet the latter is the dominating influence when they are 
together. In any diflltrence of opinion the un- 
^ bending Brutus carries his point. Cassius is 
c 7 u!ut awed somewhat by the higher charactef of his 

friend. Consciousness of inferiority acts as a 
restraint. The calm presence of Brutus puts his«ba$er motives 
to shame, and involuntarily brings out all that is best in his 
nature. I'his is especially noticeable towards the close of the 
play: e.g. in the dispute (iv. 3) with reference to Lucius PelLo, 
when the blustering, defiant anger of Cassius^perhaps assumed 
iu part to conceal his sense of guilt—svon gives way to penitent 
humility; and again in that scene (v. s. 93—126) of farewell* 
between the generals on the morning of the battle, ,wben he 
bears himself with a dignity wortliy of Brutus him^df. At sued 
times contact with the nobler natuae elevates the lower with an 


unconscious infection of goodness. And the fact that Cassius 
should be open to SUCI4 influences—fliio and his loyal devotion 
to Brutus, together ^ith bis love of lilfcrty, bis courage and 
practical ability, win him a measure of admiration. 

The part he plays does not require that Antony should be 


Ani9ffT • ^ carefully as Brutus, to whom 

presents a vivid contrast, or Cassius, with whotf 
he has something in comibon. Ifis ^a^ter is drawivin a 
freer yet striking manner. Antony’s faults are plain, ^ke 


Un^nciM. he is^DOt hampered by^fcfty principles: and 

scruples. This trait is iUustrated by his i6n^ks 
with i&erence to Lepidus (iv. i. n—^). He frankly av&ws to 
Oetsviosdiis design to use Lepidus merely ^^as a propen^” for 
their advanttge. Lqiidus is to share with them thw>pdiuia of 
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their policy but not its rewards: to do their cAel and discredit* 
able work and then be ^ turned off," while they reap the benefit 
of his labours. JSfeaner treatment of a colleague were freely 
conceivable, and the man who not merdy contemplates it in his 
own mind but openly announces it must have divestetf himself 
of scruples. • Th# same scene affords anoth^ example of 
Antony’s cynical scorn of principle In his speech to the crowd 
he harped upon Cesar’s wiU| and inflamed them against the 
conspirators by passionate insistence on Cesar’s generous 
bequests to Rome: now^(iV i. 7—9) he is anxious to see 
whether the will may not be evaded and ‘‘some charge in 
legacirt ’’^these same legacies—be cut off. Again 
in this interview he shows his crueltyi battering 
away the life«of his own nephew without the least compunction 
(jv. I. 4—6)* 

Nevertheless, though unscrupulous, cruel, $elf*indulgent^, 
Antony has much to commend him. There is a 
certain dash about the man, an animation and 
self-reliant resourcefulness, which ?re very attrac* 

• tive. Antony is ne\'ea at a loss. Thus, when the 
conspirators invite him back to the Capitol after the murder, he 
•hiuks ut iii|t that it may be his turn next to die (iii. 1. 151— 

16^. But the sentimental speech of Brutus and Cassius’s more 
practical bribe (iii« t* 177, 178) show him that he can come to 
termf with the conspiraSoft—for the moment—and save his life; 
so he takes his cue stAightway, professes willingness to be their 

* ally, and dupes them as cleverly as he afterwards manages the 
crowd. The other great test of his nerve and cleverness is, of 
course, the occasion of Caesar's funeral (tn. 2); hei^ again he 
proves equal to the <^isis. The citizens, he s^es, side with 
BruUis: he bears their cries ‘^Live Brutus, live, live!" yet he 
goe/up into the Ji{>stra unhesitatingly and faces the hostile audi* 
ence. He sets hiMself to win them ^ver and turn their hdstility 

the conspirators, and achieves his object with a c^ofufn- 
mate^kill which shows not only unshaken nerve in the prestgice 
of danger but just that searching insight into human naAire which 

^•Cf. 1. s. S04 (note), 11* 1.168,189, lt» s* 217* 
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BfB<us lacks, brutus Itas triad to-convince tike crowd wtdi 
Hit jmtrtJ argnrneatsaddressedtotkelotellact. 

to tbe heart Knowing that to an 
a m t^t t€k v* ordinary nun aa mdiyidoal is always more interest- 
' iogtbanadabstractprinciple,bedweUsup(mC«esar'6 
personal aerv^es to Rome, his personal Idve of* 1 he people as 
shown by the •will, and the pity of bis fate. And a wave of 
passion sweeps away all the effect of Brutus’s words. 

Than is something dazxiing about the self-reliance, the 
courage, the genius even, which a^^ainst such odds can grasp 
such success. Here, one feels, is thf typical strong, resourceful 
■QM who knows what he srants and how to get it* be the 
obstacles never so great. The whole episode brings Brutus and 
Antony into close connection, so that the philosopher and the 
man of action serve as mutual foils. 


Most of aU we like Antony fur his devotion to Casar. There 
is no ptetence about that. The true *'ingrafted 
love he bem* <IL i. r84) will not be con- 
cealed eveu in the presence of Cmsar’s murderers 
(tlL 1. 194—210). It speaku in clehr accents when' 
Antony is alone with the blood-stained body (in. s. 2^4—257). 
It inspires his resolve to avenge Caesar. The Dictator con d« 
Antony no more serriee: his enemies have prevailed, and 
prudence would counsel compliance with their overtures of 
Iriendship But affection for the deatl cverrumes prudenM and 
dictates the duty 06 revenge, and to that duty he dedicates 
himseIC And so, for his devotion m Csnar, we are drawn 
towards Antony (and mast be something blind to hb faults), as 
towards Cpssius for kis devotion to Brutus. Those who appre¬ 
ciate the griptness of another' and arf loyal to it cannot be 
withont a touch of greatnelks themselves. • 

Shakespeare has done scanty justice to the charactv of 
I Csesan The^figure of the Mttator b, iadtied, 
• 4 ' i n> a| ^ with a cmain m^^esty, but it is a 

is £ar oa tWefone. Agt faM quioched hU bodily tftgmuv 
aim poa#i|^M‘power has qfoSt his nature. He is ^ in 

1 Anie<||^peyse of Brums, 1. 6S-^8, h a pks si nt iSiatuM.* 
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/viius Cdwar the heroic cxn^eror'ef wes&n 
**C» M « r oM) dccayiDg, iailibg both ia miad aad body.” 

Witness hi* pride and boastfulness. He podaims ^msdf 
more dangerous tiban duiger Uself (n. a. 44> 45); ammi w 
he knows but one constant, nnchangingman in all **‘*^‘‘ 
the world—hftnself(iii. i. 68—71); he speaks oi^n^cC ll.a- ic^ 
8^ 44) as if ^'CKsar'’ stood for some^leity; hsais impeccable— 
**Caesar doth not wrong" (UL 1. 47). The Senate is "Jtis 
Senate” (iti. t. 32); though their meeting is to be adjourned for 
his pleasure, he will not jven send them a courtboos message 
(n. 2. 7x, 73). He remo^ the Tribunes from th'eir public 
office Because of a personal slight to himself (I. a. 288—390)., 
He rejects the petition of Metellas with insulting scorn (in. i. 46). 

He has all the inconsistency of weakness: vacillates antf 
changes his mind with CaJpumia and later with 
Decius, yet boasts of his “constancy" (in. r. 60); 
affects disdain of flattery, and is “then most flattered” (11. i. 
208); expresses contempt of the Senate (“ graybeards yet 
seems afraid of their ridicule (II. 2. 96—107). He makes so 
many protestations ofirourage that we begin to doubt him. He 
thinks himseif so good a judge of character that he dismisses 
Sootlisafdr after a single glance as “a dreamer”; but never 
suspects the conspirators, •Cassius excepted (1. ». 

192-^212). He has grown superstitions, “quite 
from the main opinion he*held once ” (IL 1.196). He is pleased 
by Decius’s interpret^on of Calpumia's dream because it is &11 
of compliment to bimsd^ and does not perceive that it evades 
the readly evil omen, viz. the sheckting of his blood. There 
is something theatrical in his “plucking ope his douUet" 
(1. 2^067). Hm longing for the cr^wn and anger 4 i. 2-183) 
be ^jare not accept it Aow weakness and lack ef'self-conSroL 

,’sically too the plctator broken; subject ^ ••/ 

epilepsy (L 2r^t54—*56) and dpaf (i. x 2x3). 

'Sbh^peare, in fo<«, ha^depicted for us the twiB^t 

of a great character and career, Ut only by rkre flashes* e(the 

fonqiir nuyi^. And yet he does make us feel nflmt^^aesar Aat 

1 See eapedaiiy lu. i. 8. 
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bem in the fulnds of his powers, and what be has accomplished, 
by showing that his personality and influence are invincible even 
by death. The enfeebled frame, we see, is etruck down, the 
arrogant voice silenced; but '^Csesar’s spirit” rises triumphant, 
and thUs his infirmities become as it were a *‘foil to his 
irresistible mi^ht when set free from phyrical (Ammels*.” 

Portia is tbacounterpart of Brutus—a '^softened reflection*'’ 

r»rtm cannot forget that he it a “ Brutus,” 

so she is filled with the consciousness of being 
(IL I. 293, 295) 

r 

woman that Lord took to wife» 

A woman we]t*reputod,-Cato's daughter." 

The feeling that she is fathered and so husbanded'’ lends 
"Iter a certain self-control, though less than sheath inks. For 
really hers, like bisp is a roost sensitive nature. She is full of 
womanly tenderness, as we see from her anxiety about Brutus 
(11. i),^aod the superficial composure gives way under the test 
of a great emotion: witness her overmastering excitement on 
the morning of the carrying out of the conspiracy (li. 4) and her 
confession: 

'*Ay me, how weak a thing ^ 

The heart ot woman ist" 4 

Hence she cannot endure to the end to see the issue of the 


conspiracy. The strain proves too great ^ she “ falls distract ” 
and kills herself (tv. 3. 145, 156). * • 

One of the most d>eautiful features of Jvhus Casar is the 
picture (h. 1. 234—309) of the ideal relation of husband to wife. 
“This absolute communion of soul is in designed contrast to 


the shallop relation of Caesar and Calpumia. The dictator 
treats hU wife as a child to be huraoufed or not according to 
his caprice, but Portia assumes that, *by the right and virtue of 
her place,* sh# is entitled to share her husband’s inmost thoujbts« 
Brutus disdlbs to her the |ecret which lies heavily upon bis 
beeug, end «l know that it is inviolably^ ufe in her kcepin;^ V" 

^ F. 3 . Boas, Siaisfer^ and Air Pndecutaru 
See Mrs Jamewn's CAarackrisiia ^ 
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ELIZABETHAN COLOUWNC IN “JULIUS CCSAR.” 

We have seen that Julius Casar presents with substantial 
if»t am aeeu- ••cotaoy the political facts on whiclj it is based; 
rau it cannot, however, lay claim to carrectness as a 

life picture of Roman life and manners. It stands m 
^dmamn*rt. rcspect on the same footing as Shakespeare*s 
other historical plays. Whether he is treating English history 
or Koinan or Celtic (as in Nfacbtih\ the social circumstances 
and customs attributed to ttie dramatis persona have a strongly 
Elizabethan colouring. 

For instar^pej **he arrays his characters in the dress of his * 
own time." C^sar wears a “doublet*" (I. a. 267): 
and apparently the conspirators have those wide- 
brimmed hats (II. I. 73) which one sees in Elizabethan portraits. 
Elizabethani not Roman, associations underlie a word like “un¬ 
braced'' (1. 3. 48, 11. I. ^62), and the description of the sick 
«Caiu8 Ligarius “weaiang a kerchief" (Ii. i- 315). Again, 
Shakespeare's “Rome" resembled London somewhat. His 
^dience would be reminded of the Tower (1. 3. 75X the 

“watchmen" (ii. 2. 16) wbo^had chaige of the London streets 
at night. The “citizens*" too of Julius Casar mA Corio/anus^ 
reprelhnt rather an E^lhh mob tha^ the plats of Roman 
history. References to “glasses" (l. 2. fi&t IL 1. 205) and 
striking “clocks" (ll. 2.114) come inappropriately from the lips 
of Romans of that age*. 

* ‘‘Doublets" are amoi^ the “spoils" of the Romans at Corioli-^ 
CorioUmus^ 1* 5. 7. In Set, Shakespeare introduces ^be word in* 
differently in plays tha^ refer severally to England, Denmark 

II. 1.^8), Italy [T/ta A/er<hsmf<J Fieftia, U s. 80). 

* Some editors findinl. i. 4,5, '‘without the sign of your profession," 
i^lanceat the symbols of their trad» worn by members ^ the 
<hiil&A 

* The remark applies more to ConoloMMS, 

^ Mott of the illustrations given in the above paragnph have been 
pointed out^by vaiioos ediion. . 
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Sitch liaccoActes eonffiet viA the modan feefinf on the 
wfa^ect )4ow cozrectneM of Ipcnl and biftorteat it 

le^df^d In t aooel or idaf» jnat aa on the stage att Uie 
aceeeadriea^ of eowery and dreu must lepitsent fUtWiiUy the 
place sStd period of tte actioni But it wo^ be equaUy un¬ 
critical, and t^air to judge the Eliabcthaa^ drama from a 
moden point of viev and to lode for **rcaUsm"* of effect To 

begin vUb^ the Sbalcespearean theatre possessed 
scenery, and only the rudest stage-equipmeut 
Doubtless, the poverty of its arrangements bad 
something to do with the indifference of the 
dramatists as to accuracy in points of detaii De¬ 
scriptions of places needed not to be precisely correct, when a 


^ Attention to these matters is omuparatlveij modenmn the English 
stage. Beferring to the actots of the tighUmik century. Sir Walter ^tt 
ttjs {Qumterfy RaHew, April, tSsC) t « 

Before Kemble'i time there was no soch thing as regular 
costume obterred tn our theatres. The acton represented Macbeth 
and his wife, Belridera and Jaffier {in Otipty*# yimice PtaervtJ^ and 
most other charactm^ wbetever the age or country in which the scene * 
was laid, in the castoff court dresses of the not^ity*...Sone few 
characteri, by a tort of prescriptive theatrical right, always retained thp 
costume of their times—Falstaff, lor eyunple, and Rich'ard III. But 
such ezeepUoas only rendered the general appearance more anomalous.... 
Every theutrieal reader must recollect the fdditiooal foro^ which M tcklm 
gave to the Jew fShylodc] It hb first appeara^ in that character, when 
he came on the stage dVosed with his rod hat, peaked beard, and loose 
black gow n , a dress whkh eirited Popp*e curiosity, who desired to 
know in particular why he worea red hat« Hacklln r^ed modestly, 
because he .hid read tbat tbe Jews fai Vemce were obliged to wear hats 
of riiat Ocdooi^ ^ Apd pr^, Mr Maddin/Wd Pope, * do players in 
general take lurii^ *i'io not know, aft,' said Uicklin, *tlmt 
they do, IjAd riMced my reputation on tike dtaraeter, % was 

determined no tioebU te getting A Sbe beat InfiWmntion.* 

Pgpp enpabidKflMelf mudr pbaMfii** (Quoted in Dr Ftmmgs Xww, 
f.'A48tf bet, I believe, Is now'dkeerdedf but tbe boat ^wn 

lettme^^fc^ftylock. Tradition asegni to klachUn tbe hmiourof 
having MlMd to dw schfe the tmg^ leodmieg of ihe part of Shyiock, 
sAach lid^wbpBi toned imo a v^ coaie carioturtef the Jews*' 
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► , 

cbdbed bo^ wat tbe sole iodicatioa irliath^ &e §ctnt vu 
laid on the bwki of the Tiber or tbe TbaiMS. Them leas 
little ioeoDgrttit 7 i«fter aU» is mekior Caesar wear a ^ doiil^et *: 
the actONirho the part would appear ia ooe. 

Is the aecoad ^lace^-but thia is reaHjr the more imj^rtant 
cause*^he general ^oditkms and chara cteiUtte| of that age 
were wholly different It is the differesce between a creaUve 
and a criti^ age. The Elixabetfaan was a creaUvCi Im^nattve 
era, the dassks were a new acquisition, uid Eluabethan writers 

tlfcse new stores of inipiratios and 
^ interest with ^ free imaginativeness tfiat cares 
for the life more than the strict letter. Poets took 
/Am 4^. classical themes and reset them amid romantic 
surrottndings,«uncon$€ious or careless of the confusion of effect ^ 
that was produced by the union of old and new. In time the 
creative impulse dies away; the critical spirit rises, and with 
it come fuller knowledge, care over details, and accuracy^. 

) In an intere^ing passage oo the treatment of bistoiy in the old 
Ji/ireult plays Mr Boas ^ys: 

*'The method followed, .igne^es all distinctions of tine or place. 
The personages In the plays we Jews or Kcunans, but there is no 
ahempt to reproduce the life of the East pr of daMca] antiqui^. On 
the contraryi we ice before os the knights, the eburchmea, the burghers 
of the^iiddle Ages, with their religious and social surroundings. ...In 
the Coventry Series the Jewfih high priest appears as a medhevtl bishop 
with his court for the trial'of ecckriastical offen^ in which those Care 
fiast who pay beat, Herod and Pilate are practically feudal lords, the 
one an arMtrary tyrant, (he other ready to do justice in ^FarliameQt.\.. 
Thus Shikspere, when be placed his Roman and Celtiq characters 
amid the condidm of his’own time, was perpetuatin^a distinctiYe 
faature^'of the eskfly English ^dnana^^^^Siaisfen hu Prti€cmmi 
IV 9* 

** 1 suppose that for airElisabethan less learned tbao Ben Joason it 
would Htvo been dlAcolt to obtain iwch knowledge of cltssical andoiu* 
ties and social life, had be washed to do so. 



XXXiv JULIUS Ci«SAR 

XV. 

CONTEMPORARY AND LASTING POPULARITY OF THE PLAY, 

Juiius Casar (says Dr Biandes) ^*wa$ received with applausci 
and soda becAiRC vtr^ popular. Of this we Save contemporary 
evidence. Leonard Dig^ fm his compKmentary lines ^ on 
S^espeare ^fixed to the 1640 edition of Shakespeare's 
Points] vaunts its scenic attractiveness at the expense of Ben 
Jon^on's Roman plays: 

*So have I seene, when Cesar w^Id appcare* 

Anfi OD the Stage at haUe*sword parley were 

Brutui and Cassluix oh how the Audience 

Were ravish'd, with what new wonder they w«it thci>..c, 

< Whim some new day they would not brook a ^ne 
or iCiUous (though well labour’d) Cahlim! 

The learned rejoiced in the brcaih of air from ancient Rome 
which met them in these scenes, and the populace was en¬ 
tertained and fascinated by the striking events and heroic 
characters of the drama....The immedifte success of the play is 
proved by this fact, among others, that 4t at once called forth 
a rival production on (he same theme. Henslow notes in his 
diary that in May, 1602, he paid hve pounds for a drama called 
Casat^s Fall to the poets Munday^Drayton, Webster, Middle- 
ton, and another. It was evidently written to order. And as 
Julius Casar, in its novelty, was unfistjally successful, bo? too, 
we still find it reckoned one of Shakespeare’s greatest and 
profoundcirt plays, unlike the English ' Histories ’* in standing 
alone and self-sufficient, cbaracteristihidly composed, forming a 
rounded whole in spite of its apparent scission at the death 
of Caesar, V^d exhibiting a remarkabte insight into Roman 
character." 

^ They mention some o( the most popular of Shakesptfare’s 
chiurMSers; in particular Beatrice and BeaeUtclS*in Much AA and 
Malgplio in Twelfth Ni^. ^e writer ’’asserted that every teinrat 
of ShaSespeare's plays dfhw crowds to pit,*b(ne8, and galleries Uike” 
(Let, gf ShtAtMotn, p. 3S9). 

■ i.e. ft haln i n i frr' i historical pl^ whieb are connected^e.g. Y and 
% Hmrf /PH «ad 
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DRAMATIS 


> con^iratof^ upimi Julios Ciesar, 




Toilug CtEMR. 

Octavius Ocsak, ) 

Marcos Amtonius, p irinmnrt aftertbedeath 

M. ifiMIUUi Lkpidus, j 

CiCCKO, ] 

Pun.108, ^ MDAton. 

Popium L«na, j 
Marcus Bttnus, 

CAssith, 

Casca, 

Tkkbunius, 

Lioariub, 

Dkcios Brutus, 

Mbirllus Cihekr, 

CiNNA, 

Flavius sad Marullos, tribones. 

Artrmidorus of Coidos, a teacher of rhetftnc. 

A Soothsayer. 

CiNNA, a poet. 

Anothff Poet. 

Luciuus, 

TiTINlUS, 

Messala, 

Yonng Cato, 

VOLUHMiUS, 

Varro, 

CUTUS, 

Claudius, 

Strato, 

Lucius, 

Dabdamios, 

ITndarus, servant to Cossida 

Calpuinia, wife to Casor. 

FORHi^,^e to Amtus. 

Senator!, Citiaetis, GnardSi^Atteodooti^ &c. 

Scene— a gnat^arl y tke pl^ mi ^iervtards 


t friends to Bruloi and Cusiua 


{ 


•enmnti to Bnitos 



JULIUS Ci^SAR. 

ACT 1. 

Scene I. Rome. A stmt 

Enter Flavius, Marullus, and eertain Citizeas. 

, J^av. Hence 1 horn?, you idle creatures, get you home: 
Is this a holiday? what! know you not, 

IQeing nfechanfcal, you ought not walk 
Upon a labouring day without the sign 
Of your profession ? Speak, what trade art thou ? 

Rint Cititen. Why^srr, a carpentbr. 

AfaruUus, Where *s thy leather aprfln and thy rule ? 
What dost thou with thg best apparel on? 

You, sir, what trade afe you? 

Sewnd Cititen. Tr^y, sir, in respect of a Jfte work¬ 
man, i am but, as^yoi* would s^,,a cobbler. it 

Marullus. But what trade art thou? answer me directly. 
Second CiHun. ^ trade, sir, tbitf I hope 1 may use ^th 
a *sa^ conscience; which is, indeed sir, a mender of b«d 
soles. * - ■ * • 

Maptllus. What trade, thou knave? thou naughty 

knave, what trade? 
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Second Cititen. Nay, I beseech you, sir, be not out with 
me: yet, if you be out, sir, I can mend you. 

^ntllus. What meanest thou by thatf mend me, thou 
saucy«fe]Iow! ai 

Second Citiun. Why, sir, cobble you. 

I^aviui. *Thou art a cobbler, art thou ? 

Second Citiun. Truly, sir, all that I live by is with the 
aw): I meddle with no tradesman’s matters, nor women’s 
matters^ but withal I am, indeed, sir, a surgeon to old 
shoes \ when they are in great danger, I rc-cover them. As 
proper men as ever trod upon neat’s-leather have gone 
upon my handiwork. 30 

Havius. But wherefore art not in thy shop to-day? 
Why dost thou lead these men about the streets ? 

Second Citiun. Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to gut 
myself into more work. But, indeed, sir, we make holiday, 
to see Caesar, and to rejoice in his triumph. 

Marullus. Wherefore rejoice? What conquest brings 

he home? 

What tributaries follow him to Rome, 

f 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot-wheels? 

You blocks, you stones, you wo»se than senseless tilings! 
O you hard hearte, you cruel men -of Rome, 

Knew you not PompeyP Many a time auid oft 
Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements, 


windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 



i 


To tow< 

Your infabss in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day, wifh patient expectation, 

To,see great Pompey pass the streets^of Rome: 
^d when you saw hiS chariot but appear, 

Have you not made, an universaf shout, 

'fhat 'Viber trembled underneath her banks, 

To hear the replication of your sounds 
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Made in her concave shores^ 

And do you now put on your best attire? 

And do you no^ cull out a holiday? 

And do you now* strew flowers in hi» way 
That comes in triwnph over Pompey’s blood,: 
lie gone I 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 

Pray to the gods to intemit the plague 

That needs must light on this ingratitude. 6o 

Go, go, good* countrymen, and, for this fault, 
Assemble all the poor men of your sort; 

Draw them to Tiber banks, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 
Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. [Exeunt Citizens. 
See, whether their basest metal be not mov'd I 
They vanis^ tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 

Go you down that wa/ towards the Capitol; 

This way will I: disrobe the images, 

If you (to And them deck’d with ccremoniea 70 

Marullus* May we do ,so ? 

You know it is the feast of Lupercal. 

E 7 ^ius. It is no rsafter; let no •images 
Be hung with C<esar‘& trophies. Ill about. 


And drive away the vulgar from the streets: 

So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 

These growing feather| pluck’d from Caesar’s wj^ 
pWill make him fly an ^irdinary ^ 

'^Who else would s<»r above the view of men, 

And *k€ep us all v servile fearfulness. 80 [Exeunt. 
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Scene II. A ptd/ic piace, 

in proeestuMy with nuuic, Casar ; Antomv, /i>r Mt 
umttt CALTUjufu, Portia, DEauvCxcsRo, Brutus, 
Cassius, nnd Casca ; a great crvatA foU^ing^ amorg 
them a Soothsayer. 

Casar, Calpamia 1 

Casca. Peace, ho I, Cesar speak^. 

[Music ceases. 

Ctssar. Calpurnia! 

Caipurma. Here, my lord. 

CcRfor. Stand you directly in Antonius’ way, 

When he doth run his course.—Antonius I 
Animy. Cesar, my lord? 

Qcssar. Forget not, in your speed, Antonius, 

To touch Calpurnia; for our elders say, 

'fhe barren, touched in this holy ihase, 

Shake off their sterile curse. 

Antony. . I shall remember t 

When Caesar says “Do this,” it is perform’d. lo 

Casar. Set on; and leave no cerenMoy out [Music. 
Soothsayer. Csesad 
Cetsar, Hal who calls? 

Casca. Bid every noise be sti]l:—peace yet again I 

[Music ceases. 

Crrdr.S^Who is it in the press Jbat calls on me? 

Z bear a tmxgue, shriller, than all the music, 

Cry “ Caesar.” S^eak; Caesar is turn’d to bear. 

Soe^ksayer. ^jiieeart the ides of March: 
mCesar. ^ What man fa Jhat ? 

^Bfutui. ^ soothsayer bids you twware the ides of March. , 
Case^. him [xeibre me; let me see his face, ao 
Cass, (tnoir, come from the diroog; look upbn Cfesar. 
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Cat. What mftt thou to me now? speah onee again. 

Seofhtttgtr. Bewaie ides of Match. 

CoMT. He is a dreamer; let us leave him t—pass. 

[Sentut. Exeunt all except, Sntiia e$td Cattius. 
Catemt, ^iU y^u go see the order <tf the course? 

Erutus. Not I. 

Canuts. I pray you, da 

Brutus. I am not garaesrareI do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that Is in Antony. 

Let me^not hinder, Cassius, your desires; 30 

111 leave you. 

Cassius. Brutus, I do observe 3 rou now of late: 

I have not from your eyes that gentleness 
And show of love as I was wont to have: 

You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 

Brutus. ^ Cassius, 

ISe not deceiv’d: if I have veil'd my look, 

I turn the trouble of my countenance 

i^Lerely upoh myself. Vexed I am 

Of late with passions of some difTerence, 4 ° 

Conceptions only pro;^r*to myself, , 

Which give some soil, perhaps, to my J>ehavi<nire; 

But let not therefore my good friends be griev’d,— 
Among which number, tiassius, be you one,— 

Nor construe any further my neglect, 

Than,that poor Brutu^ with himself at war, 

Fcngets the shows V love to otfiei* men. 

Ciar. Uten, Bqttus, I have much mistook your pas|ion; 
By mquQS wbete<^ dds breast of mine bath buried ^ 
ThdCghts of great valuft, wordiy cogitations. /o 

Tell me, good Brutus, can you sec your face? 

No, Cassius; for the eye sees not itself 
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But by reflection, by some other things. 

Cassius. ’Tis just: 

And*!t is very much lamented, Brutus, 

That you have no such mirrors as will lum 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye,* 

That you mi|^t see your shadow. I have heard, 

Where many of the best respect in Rome,— 

Except immortal Csesar,—speaking of Brutus, 6o 

And grg^ing underneath this age’s yoke, 

Have wish’d that noble Brutus had his eyes. 
jBru. Into what dangers would you lead me, Cassius, 
* That you would have me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me? 

Cassius. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar’d to hear: 
And, since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I, your glass, 

Will modestly discover to yourself* , 

That of yourself which you yet know not of. 70 

And be not jealous on me, gentle Brutus: 

Were I a common laugher, or jlid use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my kn-e 
To every new protester; if you know 
That I do fawn on men, and hug tiicm hard. 

And after scandal then;; or if you know 
That I profess myself in banqueting 


To all the rout, then hold me dangerous. 

o ^J^ourish and shout. 
Bru. What means ^ shouting? I do fear, the people 


Choose Csesar for their king. <■ 

J^assj^s. Ay, do you fear it? ' 8b 

Ttjeif must I think you would not have it sa 
BrutHs. I wouli^oot, Cassius; yet I love him well.— 
But wherefore do you hold me here so long? 
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What is it that you would impart to me? 

If it be aught toward the general good, 

Set honour in eras eye, and death i’ the other, 

And I will look on both indifferently; 

For let the gods sci speed me as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear deathi 

Cassius. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
As well as I do know your outward favour. 

Well, honour is the subj^t of my story.— 

I canno^ tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but, for my single self, 

I had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 

I was born free as Carsar; so were you: 

We both have fed as well; and we can both 
-Kndure the winter’s cold as well as he: 

For once, u^n a raw and gusty day, 

'fhe troubled Tiber cRafing with her shores, 

Cscsar saM to me, “ Dar’st thou, Cassius, now 
I.cap in witR me into this^angry Rood, 

And swim to yonder point?” Upon the word. 
Accoutred as I was, I g)!anged in, < 

And bade him follows so, indeed, he did. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside 


And stemming it with hearts of controversy: 
But ere we could arriv\ the point propos’d, 
Cassar cried, “Help*me, Cassius, o? I sinkl” 



I, as *.<£neas, our great ancestor, 

Did fregn the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The^W Anchises bear,'so from the waves of Tiber • 


Did I the tired Oesar. And this man 
Is new bacome a god; and Cassius is 


90 


100 


110 
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A wretobed dfefttur^ and 4 nit bend bis body, 

If CesMT cecetessiy but nod on bin. 

He 4 ud a ftrer when he «as in Spain, * 

And,«trhai die 6t was on him, I did mark 120 

How be did abaket *tli tiu^ this god did ahake: 

Hts cowanf Jips did iiom tbdr colour dy; 

And that same eye, whose bend doth awe die world, 

Did lose hts lustre: I did bear him groan; 

Ay, az^ that tongue of his, tba^ bt(te the Romans 
Mali and write bis speeches in dieir book% 

Alas, it cried, ‘’Give me some drink, Titinius,” 

As a sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get die start of the majestic world, 130 

And bear the palm alone. \^9xa^sk and shout. 

Brutus. Another general shout I 
I do believe that these applauses .are ' 

. For some new honours that are heiip’d on Caesar. 

Cassius. Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossos, and we petty men 
Walk under bis huge 1 ^ and peep about 
To dnd ourselves di^ionourabIe«^ves. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates: 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in out stars, 140 

But in ourselves, that we are udderlings. 

^Bnitus’^md 'Caesar': what should be in that 'OesariK 
sbi^-l that name be sounded more than yours? 
Write them togetl^}yours is as &ir 'a name; 

Soupd them, it d^'becotne tibe mdutb as wdi; 

Weigb diem, jk #*u heavy; conjure with 'em, 

'Brutus’. wflVKart a spirit as soda as 'Caesar.' 

^ow, in dx^nes of all the gods at hnee, 

Upon what ukou doth this our Cmsar feed, 
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That he is grown so great? Age, thou art'sham’d I 150 
Rome, them hast lost the breed of noble bloods 1 
When went there' b; as age, since the ereat flood, 

But it was fam’d with more than with man? 

When could they ny, till now, that taUc'd ot Rome, 
lliat her wide walls «icompass’d but one man? 

Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough. 

When there is in it but one only man. 

O, you and I have heard* our fathers say. 

There wfis a Brutus once > that would have brook'd 
The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome 160 

As easily as a king. 

Brutus. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous; 
What you would work me to, 1 have some aim: 

How 1 have thought of this, and of these times, 

I shall recount hereafter; for this present, 

I would notj^so with love 1 might entreat you, 

Sc any further mov'd.'' 'What you have said, 

I will ccvisider; what you have to say, 

I will wish l^tience hear; and flud a time 

Both meet to hear ar>d answer such high things. 170 

Till tlfbn, my noble inpnd, chew upon this: 

Brutus had rather be •a villager 
Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under these hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. 

Cassius. \ am glad 

That my weak words have struck l$ut thus much show 
Of fiile frmn Bniuvi. ■ , 

•Brutus, The games are done, and Oesar is returning. 
C^fius. As they paA by, pluck Casca by the sWve; 
And be Will, after* his sour fashion, 1 " 180 

What hath proceeded worthy note to 
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Reenter Casar and kis Train. 

Brutus. I will do so. But, look yoiS, Cassi\is, 

The Angry spot doth glow on Cesar’s brow, 

And all the rest look like a chidden <train y 
Calpumia’sVheek is pale; and Cicero 
Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes 
As we have seen him in the Capitol, 

Being cross'd in conference by some senators. 

Cassius. Casca will tell us what the matter is 
Casar. AntoniusI 190 

Antony. Coesar? 

Casar. I^t me have men about me that arc fat] 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep 0’ nights: 

Vond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 

He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 

Antony. Fear him not, Caesary he's not dangerous; 
He is a noble Roman, and well gl^en. 

Casar. Would he were fatter 1 —but I fear hhn not: 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid 200 

So soon as that spate Cassius. reads much; 

He is a great ob^rver, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men; he loves no plays, 

As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music: 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As if he ntpek’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit 
That could be mov’d *to^ smOe at an/ thing. 

Such men as he be never »t heart’s ea.se 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves; 

And, ^erefore are diey very dan^rous. " ' sto 

I*rathe« tell t|^ what is to be fear’d 
Than what I fear; for always X am Oesar. 
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Come on my right hand, for this ear is deif, 

And tell me truly what thou think’st of him. 

[Sennet. Exeunt Casar and all kls Train, except Ctisca. 

Casco. You pull'd me by the clookj would you speak 
w^th m^? 

Brutus. Ay, Casca; tell us what hath ch|ftc’d today, 
That Caesar looks so sad. 

Casca. Why, you were with him, were you not? 418 

Brutus. I should not, then, ask Casca what had chanc’d. 

Casca.^ Why, there was.a crown offered him; an 3 being 
offered him, he put it by with the back of his hand, thus; 
and then the people fell a*shouting. 

Brutus. What was the second noise for? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Cassius. They shouted thrice: what was the last cry for? 

Casca. Wliy, for that too. 

Brutus. Was the crown offered him thrice? 

* Casca. Ay, inarry, Was’t, and he put it by thrice, every 
rime gentler than other; and at every putting-by mine 
honest neighbours shouted. 331 

Cassius. Who offered him the crown? 

Ca^. Why, Antony. • 

Brutus. Tell us the manner of it, gfntle Casca. 

.Casca. 1 can as well be hanged as tel! the manner of it: 
it was mere foolery; I *did not mark it I saw Mark 
Antony offer him a crown;—yet ’twas not a crown neither, 
’twas one of these cornets;—and, as I told be put 
it by once: but, for tdl t^t, to my thinking, he would fain 
have had it Thei^he offered it to him ^ain; then he^put 
itiy ag^in; but, to my thinking, he was very loth to lay his 
fingdK;*off it And t^ he offered it the third tiide^ he 
put it the third time by: and still as he refusedo it, tHc 
rabbiemer^ shouted, and clapped Ihcir chof^yed hafids, and 
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ttirew op tbe& tweaty nightoups, and uttered encfa a of 
leaking breath beditzse Otau rdttsed dw qpwn, that it 
hadahnost cheated Casar; for he iwooaed, and feU down 
at it4 and for same own part, I ducat not Uu^h, for fear of 
my and leceiTiog the bad , 

Casttus. 'rBut, aoft, 1 pray you: what, did Caesar swoon? 

Coma. He fell down in die marketplace, and foamed at 
mouth, and was apeechlesa 355 

Sn$tta. Tts very like, be 'oath the foiling sickness. 

Castius. No, Cmsor hath it ,not: but you, aqd I, 

And honest Casca, we have the falling sickness. 

Cojm. I know not what you mean by that; but, I am 
sure, Oesar fell down If the tag-ng pe<^e did not clap 
him and hiss him, according as he [Jeased and displeased 
them, as they use to do the players in the theatre, 1 am no 
true man. 

Brutus What said he when he came urfco himself? 

Castu. Marry, before he fell down, when be perceived 
the common herd was glad he refused the crown, he plucked 
me ope his doublet, and oHered them his throat to cut:— 
an I bad been a man of any occupation, if I would not have 
tiken him at a word, I would 1 might go to hell among the 
rogues:—and so fell. When he (came to himself again, 


be said, If he had doue or said any thing amiss^ he desired 
their worships to think it was lus infirmly. Three or four 
wenches, where I stood, cried, *' Alas, good soul 1 ” and f<K* 
gave him^ith all tfaew hearts t buf there’s no heed to be 
taken of themCesar bad stabbed* their mother^ they 


would have d(Mw no less. 

Brutu^. be camei thus sao, 

Castsu^ Did Cic^ aay any thing? 

CaSea. Ay, he spoke Creek. 


380 
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CusihiSi.* To wtktt effect? 

CoMii Nay, an I teU yon that, IH he’er lode you i’ the 
iace 80dn: but those that imdentood smil^ at one 


another, and shook their beads; ba^ iqr mine own pvt, it 
was Greek to me. T could tell you more'news hM: Manil- 
lus and FLavhis, for pulling scarfs off C^r*a lovfffes, ate put 
to silence. Fare you wdL There was more foolery yet, if 
1 could remember iL »9i 


CMhts. Will you sup wiA me to-night, Casca? 
Casca.^ No, I am promised forth. 

• Cassius. Will you dine with me to-morrow? 

CesM. Ay, if I be alive, «id your mind hold, and your 
dinner wo«th the eating. 


Cassius. Good; I will expect you. 

Casas. Do so: farewell, both. [Exit. 

Brutus. What a blunt fellow is this grown to be: 

He was quid: mettle when be went to school. 300 
Cassius So is he now, in execution 


Of any bold or noble enterprise, 


However he'puts on this tardy form. 

; This rudaiess is a sauce to his good wit, 

Which'gives men stomach to digest his words 
;,With better appetite. - 

Brutus And so it is. For this time 1 will leave you: 
To-morrow, if you please' to speak with 


I will come home to you; or, if you will, 

Come home to me, aiQ 1 will wait for you. 310 

Osssisu. 1 will do so: till tb^ ’diink of the world. 

• ‘ [Exit Brutus. 


WeQ, Brutus, thou ait noble; yet, 1 see, 
Thy*’honourable metal ihay be wrought 
From that it is dispos'd: therefore ’tis meet 
That,’noble minds keep ever with their likes; 
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For who so firm that cannot be seduc’d? 

Qesar doth 1 >ear me hard; but he loves Brutus: 

If ( were Brutus now, and he were Caisius, 

Ho ^ould not humour me. I wilt this night, 

In several hands, in at his windows ^hrow, 330 

As if they '^me from several citizens, 

Writings all tending to the great opinion 

T^t Home holds of his name; wlierein ob-^urely 

Caesar’s ambition shall be glanced at: 

And after this let Caesar scat him sure; 

For we will shake him, or worse days endure. [/i.vi/. 


SCEVF. III. A Street. 

Thunder and hghtnin^. Enter, from opposite sides, C asca, 

with his sword drawn, and C>C£KO 

Cicero. Good even, Cascat brooght you Caesar home? 
Why are you tMeatfaless? and why stare you so? 

Ceuca. Are not you mov'd, when all the sway of earth 
Shakes like a thing uahrm? O Cicero, 

I have seeQ tempests, when th^ scolding winds 
Have rlVd the oidts; and \ 

Hie ambitious ocean swell and rage and foam, 

To be exalted with the threatedng clouds: 

But never ti& to-nighh never till now, 

Did 1 ^^hrough a tempest droning fire. le 

Either is a civB dtnfA in h&vei^; 

O? dte tiie world^iceoo aiuey'wkh 

fend destructioiv' , 

• ‘ ^ vHmdetiMU 

1 ^’ mimjv •<*»>*- 
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Like tirenty torches join’d; and yet h» hahd, 

Not sensible of ftr^ remain’d unscorch’d 
Besides —1 ha' npt since put up my sword-» 

Against the Capjtol I met a lion, , so 

Who ^ar’d u^n and went surty by, 

Without annoying me: and there were draw^* 

Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women, 

Transformed with theu- fear; who swore they saw 
Men all in fire walk up aid down the streets. 

And yesterday the bird o( night did sit 
Even at*noonday upon the market-place, 

Hooting and shrieking. When these prodigies * 

Do so conjointly meet, let not men say, 

'I'hese are their reasons; they are natural, ” 30 

For, I believe, they are portentous things 
Unto the climate tlut they point upon. 

Cicero. *^l. 4 eed, it is,a strange-disposed time: 
mea may oonstni* things after fteh fiubion, 

Clean fropt the poipose of the ftirags tbemselvea 
Comes Oasw to the Capitol to-morrow? 

Cus^i. He doth; fot he did had Antonius 
Sen^ tgpzd to you he woijld be there to-morrow. 

' Ciaro. Good Cascat tfai; disturbed sky 

Is not to widk in. 

CiUtw. Farewell, Cicero. [Exit Cicero. 40 

Ca^trs. 

CaetSkt.^ there! 

‘5^ ■«. -A’' ^ • 

Cattita^ ‘ Casca, bf wfce. 

t yo«r wr if gttod. Ossiu^ whof h^t is ^ I 

K Ckffikr, A* misr tkmiloiPTosbt to hoEMt-arieBi. • * 

J.C 
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Cass. ThoM that have known the earth so full of ^ults. 
For my part, 1 have walk'd about the streets, 

Submitting me unto the perilous night; * . 

And thus unbraced, Casca, as you see, 

Have bar’d my bosom to the thunder^stone^: 

And when "the cross blue lightning seem’d to open 50 
The breast of heaven, 1 did present myself . 

Even in the aim and very dash of it 
Casi^. But wherefore did ^ou so much tempt the 

heavens ? « 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 

When the most mighty gods by tokens send 
Such dreadful heralds to astonish us. 

Casstus. You are dull, Casca; and those sparks of life 
That should be in a Roman you do want. 

Or else you use not. You look pale, and 

And put on fear, and cast yourself in wonder, 60 

To see the strange impatience of the heavens: 

But if you would consider the true cause 
Why all these Bres, why all these gliding glmsts, 

Why birds and beasts from quality and kind,’ 

Why old men fool and children calculate, ’ 

Why all these things change from ^heir ^irtanoe ;■ 
Their natures and jH-e-formed faculties 
To monstrous quality;—why, ydu shall find 
That h^ven bath infus’d them with these spirit 
To mak^ ^.hem instrumoi^ of (t/i anrj warning „ 70 

Unto some monstrous state. « 

Nojv coidd I, Casca, name to thee a man 
Most like this dreadful nigh^ 

Tlji^thund^ lighters, opens graves, and roars 
Xs dodh the in the Capito^— 

A man jni^tier than thysdif or me 
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In personal action; yet prodigious grown. 

And fearful, as these strange eruptions are. 

CasM. ’Tis Gsesar that you mean; is it not, Caraus? 
Cassius. Let it be who it is: for Romans now ’ &> 

Have t^iess and Umlp like to their ancestors; 

But, woe the while! our fathers' minds are dead, 

And we are govern'd with our mothers’ spirits; 

Our yoke and sufferance show us womanish. 

Casea. Indeed, they say the senators to*morro>n 
Mean t(^ establish Csesar as a king; 

And he shall wear his aown by sea and land, 

In every place, save here in Italy. 

Cassius. I know where I will wear this dagger, then; 
0.188105 from bondage will deliver Cassius: 90 

Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most strong; 
Therein, y<v,gods, you tyrants do defeat: 

Nor stony tO'^er, nor walls of beaten brass, 
hfor airless dungeon, tior strong links of iron, 

Can be retentive to the strength of spirit; 

But life, beidg weary of these worldly bar^ 

Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 

If 1 kifbw this, know ay Che world besides, 

That part of tyranny that 1 do bear . 

I can shake off at pleasure. [T/iunder still. 

Casca. So can I: roo 

So every bondman in lus own band bears 
The power to cancel hi?^captivity.^ 

Cassius. And whj^ should Caesar l>e a tyrant, then ? 
Poor man! 1 know»he would not be a wolf, 

Bub thata he sees die Romans are but sheep: 

He ifClt no lion, were nStt Romans hinds. 

Vhose that with haste will make a mighty fire 
Begin alt weak straws: what trash is Rome, 


a—a 
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* 
t 

^What nibbish, ttnd wbat offid, when it serves 

(For the base matter to illuminate no 

A ✓ 

|So ^le a thing as Csesar! But ,.0 grieff 
Where hast thou led me? I perb^ speak this 
Before a willing bondman: then I know , ' 

M7 answer must be made; but 1 am arm’d, 

And dangers are to me indiiferenL 
Csxm. You speak to Casca; and to such a nun 
That no deering tell-tale. Hbld, my hand: 

Be factious for redress of all these griefs; 

And I will set this foot of mine as far 
‘ As who goes farthest. 

Cassius. There’s a bargain made. tzo 

Now know you, Casca, I have mov’d already 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Konuns 
To undergo with me an enterprise 
Of honourable-dangerous consequence ; 

And 1 do know, by this, they stay* for me 
In Pompey’s poicb: for now, this fearful night,o 
There is no stir or walking in the streets; * 

And the complexion of the element 
In favour’s like the work we hav^ in hand, 

Most bloody, and most terrible. 130 

CasM. Stand close awliile, for here comes one in haste. 
Cassius. Tis Qnna,—I do know him by his gait; 

He is a friend. 

i 

" .BnUr Cncra. 

V 

Cinna, where baste yo(|, so? 

CfWMt. out yon. Who’s that? Metellus Cimber? 

^issius. ici| it U ^sca \ one incorporate ' 

I’d our atni^^ts. Am 't not stay’d for, Ciniu? 

Cinna. I glad on’t What a fc&iful night is this 1 
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There’s two or three of w have sees strai^ sights. 
Cassius. Am 1 not stayM for? t^ toe. 

Cinna. Yes, you are.— 

0 Cassuis, if you could 140 

But win the hoble*Bnitus to our party—- 
Cassius. Be you content: good Cinna, tal& this paper, 
And look you lay it in the praetor’s chair, 

Where Brutus may but f\pd it; and throw this 
In at his window; set this up with wax 
Upon o 4 d Brutus’ statue :* all this done, 

Repair to Pompey’s porch, where you shall find us. 

Is Decius Brutus and Trebonius there? 

Cinna. All but Metellus Cimber; and he's gone 
To seek you at your house. Well, 1 will hie, i5( 

And so bestow these papers as you bade me. 

CassiuTS That done, repair to Pompey’s theatre. 

* [Exit Cinna. 

Come, Casca, you and I will yet, ere day. 

See Brufus at his house: three parts of him 
Is ours already; and the man entire, 

Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. 

Casca. 0 , he sits hrfgti in all the people’s hearts: 

[And that which would appear offence in us, 

His countenance, like richest alchemy, 

Will chMtge to virtue and to worthiness. 160 

Cass. Him, and hi^worth, and our great need of him, 
You hAve right wel^ conceited. us go, * 

For it is after midnight, and ere day 

We will awake hidi and be sure of him. [Exfunt. 
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ACT II. 

Scene I. *Rome. Brutus's Orcfiarh 

Enter Brittus. 

Brutui. What, Lucius, ho!— 

1 oinnot, by the pn^ress of thp stars, 

Give gue»s how near to day.—Lucius, I say!— 

1 would it were my fault to sle(p so soundly.— * 

When, Lucius; when ? awake, I say i what, Lucius 1 

Enter LUCIUS. 

Lueius. Call’d you, my lord? 

Brutus. Get me a taper in my study, Lucius: 

, When it is lighted, come and call me here. 

Lucius. I will, my lord. * [Exit. 

Brutus. It must be by his death; and, for my i>ait, 

I know no personal cause to spurn at him, ' it 
But for the general. He would be crown’d:— 

How that might change his nature, there’s the question: 
|lt is the bright day that brings*fa^ the adder, | 
tAnd that leaves wary walking. Crbwn him?—that;— 
And then, I grant, we put a sting in him, 

That at his will he may do danger with. 

The abuse of greatness is, when disjoins 
Remorse ftom powerand, to sf«ak truth of Caesar, 

I have not knpwn when bis affections sway’d 20 

More than his'ieasoo. But *tis a common proo^ 
Tha^Iowhness |li young ambition’s ladder, 

WTiereto 4he climberHipward turns bis face; 

But wlien be once attains-the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, t 
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Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. So Oesar may; 

Then, lest be may, prevent And, since the qu^relt 
/Will bear no cglour for the thing he‘is, 

Fashion it that what he is, augmented,^ 30 

Would run to these and these extremities: 

And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg, 

Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mischievous,* 

And kill him in the shell 

♦ 

Re-enter Locius. 

Lucius. The taper bumeth in your closet, sir. 
Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper, thus seal’d up; and, 1 am sure, 

It did not lie there when I went to bed. 

' \Gives him the letter. 

Brutus. ( 9 et you to*bed again; it is not day. 
fs not to-morrow, bo^, the ides of March? 40 

Luciufi I know not, sir. 

Brutus. Xook in the calendar, and bring me word. 
Lucius. 1 will, sir. \Exit. 

BrIHus. The exhal^ions whizzing in the air 
Give so much light that 1 may read by them. 

. \ppens the Utter and reads. 

'* Brutus, thou sleep’st: awake, and see thyself. 

Shall Rome, &c. Sp^ak, strike, redress I"— 

“Brutus, thou sleep’st^awake!” 

Such instigations have been often dropp’d 
Whert I Itaw toc^ them up. 50 

“BhalURorae, &c.” Thus must I piece it out; 
ShalTRome stand undef one man’s awe? What, B^e? 
My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 
The.’rarqiiin drive, when he was call’d a king. 
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“ Speak, strike, redress !" Am I entreated 

Te speak and strike? O Rome, I make thee promise, 

If tite redress wiU follow, thou receivest' 

Thy ftill petition at* the hand of Bratus 1 

R6-cnter Luciirs. 

< 

Lutius. Sir, March is wasted fifteen days. 

.. [Knocking within. 

Brutus. 'Tis good. Go to the gate ; somebody knocks. 

, [Kx/t Lucius. 6o 

Since Cassius first did whet me against Caesar, 

1 have not slept. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the Jirst motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream: 

7 'he Genius and the mortal ins truments 
Are then in council; and the state of man<- 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then ■ ' 

The nature of an insurrection. 

Rt-enUr Lucius. 

Lucius. Sir, *118 your Ivother Cassius at the door, 70 
Wlio doth desire to sec you. ' « 

Brutus. Is he klone? 

Lucius. No, sir, there are moe with him. 

Brutus. Do you know then? 

Luciics. No, ar; their bats are pluck’d about Uielr ears, 
And half their faces bnpied in th^;ir cloaks, 

That by no means I may docover them 
By«any mark of favour. . •. > 

Brutus. „ ' let ’em enter. [Exit Lucius. 

They ueJoit fiurtion. O ctmspiracy, 

,Sham’^ tibon to show thy dangerous brow by night 
When evils most free? O, then, by day 
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Where wiJt thou fiid a oavem dark enough 80 

To mask thy monstrous visage ? Seek none, conspiracy; 
Hide it in smiled and affability: 

For if thou path, thy yatjve senpM«nai> on, 

Not Erebu s ksdf were dim enough 
|To hide'thee from |»evcntion. 


Cassius, Casca, Dbcius, Cinna, MitTELtus Cimbjr, 

aa^^'REBONIUS. 

V 

Cassutr. I think we are too bold upon your rest: 
Good morrow, Brutus; do we trouble you^ 

Brutus. I have been up this hour, awake all night 
Know I these men that come along with you? 

Cassius. Yes, every man of them; and no man here 90 
But honours you; and every one doth wish 
You hackbut that opinion of yourself 
Which every’^noble Roman bears of you. 

This is Trebonius. 

Druitts. He is welcome hither. 

Cassius. 'This, Decius Brutus. 

Brutus. He is welcome too. 

Cassius. This, Cas^l this, Cinna; and this, Metellus 

Cimben 

• Brutus. Th^ are all welcome.— 

What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night? 

Cassius. Shall I en^eat a word? • 100 

{Brutus and Cassius whisfier. 
Deeius. Here Ijes the east: doth not the day break here? 
Cassa. No. 

Vinna. 0, pardon, Wr, it doth j and yon gray Kjies 
That fret the clouds are messengers of day. 

Gasca.^ You . shall confess that you are both deceiv’d. 
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Here, «a 1 pbkit m; sword, the sun arises; 

Which is a great way growing on the south, 

Weighing the youthful season of the year. 

Som^ two months hence^ up higher toward the north 
He first presents his fire; and the high east ho 

Stands, as ^ Capitcd, directly here. 

Bmtus, (^7e me your hands all over, one by one. 
Juosdnt. And let us sw^ our resolution. 

Bnttus. No, not an oath: if not the face of men, 
i^The sufferance of our souls, the time’s abuse,— k' 

If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 

f 

And every man hence to his idle bed; 

So let high'sighted tyranny range on, 

TQI each man drop by lottery. But if these, 

As I am sure they do, bear hre enough 120 

To kindle cowards, and to steel with valour 
The melting spirits of women; then, countiymen, 

What need we any spur but our cause. 

To prick us to redress? what other bond 
Than secret Romans, diat have spoke the wdrd, 

And wilt not palter? and what other oath 
Than honesty to honesty eng^’d,; 

That this shall be, or we will fall far it ? 

Swear jmests, and cowvds, and men cautelous, 

Old fe^le carrions, an$i such suffering souls 130 

That welcome wrongs; unto had t^uses swear 
Such creatityes as men doubt: bij^ do not stain >' 

The evM^irtue of 0* enterprise, 

Nor^ttM^Suppresahre metde our SpMts, 

To think that or our cause or our pt^onnance 
*ihed an ^Mth; when every drop kA blood 
Hiat every l^:inan bears, and nobly bears, 

Is guilty of a several basbudy, 
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If he do bfeek the smallest partide 
Of any i»omise that hath p^d from him. 140 

Cassius. But what of Cicero? shall we soand hin»? 

I think he will stand very strong with ua 
Casea. Let us not leave him out 
Cintta. *'' No, by ao means. 

Metelhu. O, let us have him; for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good camion, 

And buy men’s voices to*commend our deeds: 

It shallJbe said, his judgment rul’d our hands; 

Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear, 

But all be buried in his gravity. 

Brutus. O, name him not: let us not break with him; 
For he will never follow any thing >. 151 

That other men begia 
Chrr/iA Then leave him out 

Casea. InBeed he i» not ht. 

• 

Decius. Shall no than else be touch’d but only Csesar ? 
Cassitfs. Decius, well urg’d;—I think it is not meet, 
Mark Antony, so well belov’d of Oesar, 

Should oudive Cassar: we shall find of him 
A shAwd contpv^; 7 ®“ know, his means. 

If he improve thei^; muy well stretch so far 
As to annoy us all: which to prevent 
Let Antony and Cassar fall together. 

Brutus. Our course will seem too bloody, Cams Cassius, 
To cut the bead off ^ then hack the limb^,— 

Like wrath in death and envy a^efwards; 

.£or )kntony is but ^ limb of Cssar: 

Li^t u» be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caios. 

We*all stand up again^ the spirit of Csesar; 

And^in the spirit of men there is no blood: 

O that v|e, then, could come by Cesar’s 
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And not dismember Csesar! But, abs, 170 

Cstsar must bleed for iti And, gentle friends, 

Leiis kill him boldly, but not wrathfully; 
t Let’ll carve him as. a dish dt for the jpods, 

[Not hew l^im as a carcase At for hounds:* 

And let oui hearts, as subtle masters do, 

Stir up their servants to an act of rage. 

And after seem to chide ’rat. lliis shall make 
Our {mrpose necessary and not* envious: 

Which so appearing to the common eyes, 

We ^11 be call’d puigcrs, not murderers. iSo 

And for Mark Antony, think not of him; 

For he can do no more than Oosar's arm 
>Vben Oesor’s bead is off. 

Cassius. Yet I fear him; 

For in the ingrafted love he bears to Caesar—' 

Brutus. Alas, good Cassius, dt* not thirfk of him: 

If he love Caesar, alt that he can do 

Is to himself,—take thought and die for Oesar: 

And that were much he should; for he is given 
To sports, to wildness, and much company. 

Trebonius. There is no fear in him; let him not die; 
For he will live, and laugh at this bcrcafter. 191 

[Clock strikes. 

Brutus. Peace I count the clodr. 

Cassius. The cVtck hath stricken three. 

2 >eboniuf. Tis time to part , 

But it is doubtful yet, 

WbetblllHnsar wiU come forth to^y or no; 

For he it^superstitious grown of^late; 

Qult^fiw the main opinion he held oneq, 

0(' of dreams and ceremonies: 

It iralq' these apparent prodigies, 
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The nnaccustotn’d terror of this night, 

And die persuasion of his augurers, aao 

May hold him fr^m the' C^tol to-day. 

Dtcius. Never fear that: if he be so resolv’d, 

I can o’ersway bimj, for he loves to hear 
That unicorns may be betray’d with trees, 

And bears with glasses, elephants with holes,. 

Lions with.toils, and men with flatterers: 

Itut when 1 tell him he bates flatterers, 

He says he doe^—being then most flattered. 

Let me work; 

For I can give his humour the true bent, aio 

And I will bring him to the CapiloL 
Cass/us. Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him. 
Brutus. By the eighth hour: is that the uttermost? 
Cinua^ Be that the uttermost, and fail not then. 
Mettllut. Qaius Lig^us doth bear Cassar hard, 

Who rated him for speaking well of Fompey: 

1 wondei;, none of you have thought of him. 

Brutus. Now, good MeteUus, go along by him; 

He loves me well, and I have given him reasons; 

Send him but hither, anej I’ll fashion him. zao 

Cassius. The morrpng comes upoa’s^: we’ll leave you, 
. Brutus;— 

And, friends, di^rse yourselves; but all remember 
What you have said, and show yourselves true Romans. 

Brutus. Good genti&met^ look fresh and merrily; 

Let not our looks put ^ our pttrposes; 

But bear it as our Roman actors do, 

M^ith undr’d spirits and formal constancy: 

And^v, good morrow lo you every one. . 4^ 

[Bsceuat all exapt ^rutus. 
Boy I* Lucius!—Fast asleep ? ft is no matter; 
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Enjoy the h<mey*hcavy dew o( slumber: 230 

Thou hast no figures nor no ^ntasies, 

Which busy care draws in the brains of men; 

Theipfore thou sle^’st so sound. 


EnUr Portia. 

t 

Portia. Brutus, my lord 1 

Brutus. Portia, what mean you? wherefore rise you now? 
It is not for your health thus to commit 
Your 'weak condition to the raif cold morning. 

Por. Nor for yours neither. YouVe ungenlly, Brutus, 
Stole from my bed: and yesternight, at supper, 

You suddenly arose, and walk’d about, 

Musing and sighing, with your anns across; 040 

And trhen 1 ask’d you what the matter was, 

You star’d upon me with ungentle looks: 

I urg’d you further; then you sctfltcb’d your head, 

And too impatiently stamp’d with your foot: 

Yet 1 insisted, yet you answer’d not; 

But, with an angry wafture of your hand, ' 

Gave sign for me to leave you: so I did; 


Fearing to str^igthen that impatience 
Which seem’d too much enkindled: and withal 

c • 

Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 

Which sometime hath his hour with every man. 


It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep; 

And, could it work so much upon your shape 
As it hath 'much pre^^ on yohr coadition, 

1 shoaUMbt know you, Brutus. Dear my lord, 
Malfe ^^acquainted widi your cause ^ grief. 



Btyfus. X am not well in health, and that is all' 

• &ntus is wise, and, were he n& in health, 


He W 0 U 14 embrace the means to come by it 
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Brutus. Why, so I do.—Good Portia, go to bed 
Portia. Is Brutus sick? and is it physical 
To walk unbrace 4 » suck up the humours 
Of the dank morning? What, is Brums sick, 

And will he steal out of his wholesome bed, 

To dare the vile contagion of the night, 

And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 
To add unto his sickness? No, my Brutus; 


You have some sick offense within your mind, 
Which by the 

I ought to know of: and, upon my knees, 


right and v^ue of my place 


1 charm you, by my once-commended beauty, 
By all your vows of love, and that great vow 


Which did incorporate and make us one, 
That you unfold to me, yourself, your half, 
Why you^e heavy; and what men to-night 
Have had res^yt to you,^—for here have been 
Some six or seven, who did hide their faces 


.Even froip darkness. 


260 


270 


Brutus. ' Kneel not, gentle Portia. 

Portia, t should not need, if you were gentle Brutus. 


Within-sthe bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 280 

Is it excepted I 5houl(|'know no secrets. 

ThAt appertain to you? Am I yourself 
But, as it were, in sort or limitation,-~- 
To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, 

And talk to you some^mes? Dwell 1 but in the suburbs 
* Of your good pleasure?*If it be'n* more, 

Portia, is Brutus’ mistress, not his wife. 

Brutus. You are my true and honourable wife; 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
'That visit my sad heart 3^ 

Po^ia. If this were true, then should 1 know this secret 
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I giant 1 aniP a voniln; but withal 
A woman that Lord Bratus took to wife: 

1 ^ant I am a woman; but withal 
A woman well-reputed,—Cato's daughter. 

Think you I am no stronger dun my sex, 

Being so iLtber'd and so husbutded? 

Tell me your counsels; I will not disclose 'em: 

1 have made strong proof of my constancy, 

Giving myself a voluntary woumI 3 ^ 

Here,>in tbe thigh: can I bear that with patience, 

And not my husband's secrets? 

Brutus. 0 ye gods 

Render me worthy of this noble wife! \KnoekiHg within. 
Hark, hark 1 one knocks: Portia, go in awhile; 

And by and by thy bosom shall iiartake 
The secrets of my heart: 

All my engagements I will constme to theg, 

AH the charactery of my sad brows,:— 

Leave me with haste. /Vrrta.]—Lucius, who’s that . 

knocks? 

Re<ni<r Lucius with LiCARros. ^ 

% 

/Mcius. Here is a sick nun that would speak with you. 
Brutus. Caius Ligirius, that Mctellus spake of.— 31I' 
Boy, stand aside.—Caius ligariusl how? 

Ligarius. Vouchsafe good-morrow from a feeble tongue. 
Brutus. O wh:« a time have you' chose out, brave Caius, 
To wear a'fcerchief! ^Would yot/w «5 sickl 
Ligariut. ! am not sick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any espltA lyorthy the name of lumoiir. 

Biy^ fifMi an eq^t havOkl in hand, 

H«r^ a healthful ear to,bear of it 
Ugtu^. By all the gods that Romans bow before, 320 
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I here dlieud my sickness! Sou! of RemiS:! 
Bnve 00a, deriv’d iron booovrable Mas 1 
ThoQ, like an exc^ejs^ hast erntjur’d 
My mortified spitfi Now l^d me nua^ ^ 
And I will strive with things iropossil^; 


Yea, get the better of them. Whafs to do? 

Brutus. A piece of worit that will make sick men whole. 
JUg. But are not some whole that we must make sidc^ 
Brutus. That must we alsa What it is, Cahis, 

I shall uwfold to thee, as >e are going 330 


To whom it must be done. 

Zigariuf. Set od your foo^ 

And with a heart new-fir’d 1 follow you, 

To do I know not what: but it sufficeth 
' 1 ,'hat Brutus leads me on. 

Brvfus.'^ Follow me, then. [Exeunt. 


SCBNE 11. A room in CAESAR’S house. 

« 

Thunder atutUghtn^ng. Enter C.WAR, m Jus nightgown. 

Cxs. ^or faeaTen nor aartb have been at peace to^iight: 
Thrice hath Ca^umia in her sleep cried out, 

“Hflp, hoi they murder Cassar!“—Who's within? 

Ente^ a Servant 
Servasth My lord? 

Casar. ^Go bid tiie pritias do present sacrifice, 

And Ivihg m« their wirinions of success. 

^^krWMt* 1 my lor^. 

Enter 

Cal • Wh^t mean you, Ciesir? thiak you to walk forth? 
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You shall not stir out of your house to^y. 

Casar. Csesar shall forth: the things that Uireaten’d me 
I^e’er look’d but on my back; when ^ey shall see ii 
Th& face of Caesar, they are vanished. 

Calputfia. Caesar, I never stood on eeremonies, 

Yet now they fright roe. There Is one within, 
fielides the things that we have heard and seen, 
Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 

A lioness^hath whelped in the streets; 

And graves have yawn’d, and yielded up theif'dead; 
Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 

In ranks and squadrons and right form of war, 20 

Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol; 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 

Horses did neigh, and dyin$ men did groan; 

And ghosts did shriek and squeal about tlve 1>treet3. 

O Caesar, these things are beyond all us^ 

And I do fear them! 

CiBsar. What can be avoided ^ 

Whpse end is purpos’d by the mighty gods? 

Yet Csesar shall go forth; for these predictions,. 

Are to the world in general a5«to Caesar. 

Cal. When i)eggars di^ there kre no comets seen; 30 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 

Casar. Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of deatte but once. 

Of all tbe wonders tl^t 1 yetXiave heard, « , 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, c. 

Will come when ‘it will come. 

Rr^ttr Servant 

What say the Augurers? 
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Strvant They would not have you to stir forth to^y. 
Plucking die entrails of an offering forth, 

They could not ffifd a heart within the beast. *40 

Casar. The gods do this in shame of cowardice 
Cxsar should be a beast without a heart, 

If he should stay at home to-day for fear. 

No, Caesar shall not. Danger knows full well 
That Caesar is more dangerous than be: 

We are two lions litter’d in one day, 

And I the elder and more*terrible: 

And Caesar shall go forth. 

Cal^urttia. Alas, my lord, 

Your wisdom is consum’d in confidence. 

Do not go forth to-day: call it my fear 50 

That keeps you in the hous^' and not your own. 

Well sen^Mark Antony to the senate-house; 

An^ he shall sjy you ard not well to-day: 

Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 

* Casar. %lark Antony shall say I am not well; 

And, for thy humour, I will stay at home. 


£nfer Decius. 

• 

Here’s Decius Brutus, hfe shall tell them Vx 
Decius. Csesar, all hail! good morrow, worthy Csesar: 
I comelo fetch you to jhe senate-house. 

Casar. And you are txnae in very happy time, 60 
bear my greeting to t^ senate^ 

And tell them that I will not come to-day: 

Cannot,*is false; and that I dare not, falser: 

1 will 00^ come to-day,—tell them so, Decius. 

« CalJluAtia. Say he is srek. 

Casa^. Shall Cssar send a lief 

Have > in conquest stretch’d mine arm so far, 

* -3—a 
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To be afevd to teH HAybartb ^ t^^kf 
I>ociQ% go them Cim wilt not come. 

' Jke^. Most Csewdi ^ ^ bboit some cause, 

L«lt I be laugh’d at lAen 1 them sa 
€asor^ The cause is in my wiU,'--! sriB not come; 
is ^ough to satisfy the tenato ' 
for your private satisfaction, 

•^ecauise 1 love yon, 1 will iM you know; 

Odptuim bore, my wife, stays me at home $ 
dreamt to-n^t she saw'ray statute ** 

Which, like a fountain with an hundred spouts, 


Did run jpun blood; and many lusfy Romans 
Came smiling and did bathe their hands in it: 

And these does she supply for warnings, and portents^ 80 
And evils imminent; and % her knee 
Hath b^g’d that I will stay at home to-day/ 

Detmt. This dream is ail afaia intmpietedi 
It was a visiiOB foir and fortunate: 


Your statue spouting blood in many {upes,. 

In iridch So many smUiog Romans l»th’d„ 

Signifies titat fnm you great Rome shall sudc ^ 

Reviving Uood; and that great men riull press 
F(» tinchima, ibains, relica, and cognisance. 

Uns by Calpmnia’s dream is signified. 90 

Cmsar. And this way have you wdl e^^Uaded it 
Vedus. I have, wlma you ha^ heard srhat 1 can say: 
And kndw it dow,^ 1^ senak^hs.ye Condiffll^* 

1k> this day, % cbowb m my^ * 

If you shall ssod wttrd you come,' 

minds a^y' dh«B^ R^:idas% riofe a 
.<«l$,to bajJMe^d, fbf aomee oob eo a/,- 
“Break jtfSe aefliiie ^ enoibar 
When! CPpyt' oMet with, dMuni” 

1 I 


3 ; 

w 
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' *■ 

If te»r hid* Bb^ th 9 whispert 

“Lo, CsB«tt> ffiud”? 

Pardon me, C(bW) ^ my dev dev lor^ 

To jam pcoce^i^ bids me tdl you thir; 


And reason to my lore is babla 
Casar. Ho«r foolish do yonr fean seem noir,va)pQ||^i 
I am ashmned J did yi^ to them. ^ 

Clive roe my lobe^ for 1 will go:— 


Enter Pnauus, Brutxw, J-igarius, Mbtellus, CaSca, 

Trebonius, and Cwma. 


And look vrfiere PuWlos is come to fetch me. 

Publius. Good morrow, Caesar. 

Casar, , Welcome, Publius.— 

What, Bratns, are you stirr'd so early too?— no 

Good morrow, —C|ius Ligarius, 

Cartat was ne’er so muA your enemy 
As that saipe ague which bath made you lean. 

What is’t o’clock? 

Brutus. * Ctesar, ’tis stnicken eight. 

Cas<at% I thank you for your pains and courtesy. 


Enter AntoMY. 


[ See 1 Aihony, that revels ,long o' n^hts, 

' Is nolwidistan^g up. Good morrow, AnUmy. 

, ^ to most noiye CsKar. • 

Gersr. Bid fhem fvrpnre within; 

I am to* lltoe' to thus waited for. • 

Nowf QihUv-sOow, Meteilus:—what, Tf^bdmusJ lao 
IyhkTe*hh hour’s talk in ^o*e fw you; 

Remem^ that you ekU ttniayt 
Be neas* m*j Uxat I may Tcmediber you. 
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DrebelUus* Csesar, I will:— [Asiiie} and so near will I be, 
That your best friends shall wish I had been further. 

Good Mends, go in, and taste some wine with me; 
And we, like friends, will straightway go together. 

Jintfus.^Aside] That every like is not thetsame, O Csesar, 
The hearr.of Brutus yearns to think upon I [Exeun/. 


Scene III. A strut the Capitol. 

Enter Artemidorus? reading a paper. 

Artemidorus. “CKsar, beware of Brutus; take heed of 
Cassius; come not near Casca; have an eye to Ciiina, 
trust not Trebonius; mark well Metellus Cuuber: Pecius 
Brutus loves thee not: thou hast wronged Caius Liganus. 
There is but one mind in all these men, and. it is bent 
against Caesar. If thou bee&t not immortal,Jook about you: 
security gives way to conspiracy. The mighty gods defend 
theel Thy lovCT, Arte.midorus" 

Here will 1 stand till Csesar pass along, ii 

And as a suitor will I give him this. 

My heart laments that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation. ** 

If * 

If thou read this, 0 Csesar, thou mayst live; 

If not, the Fates with traitors do contrive. \Exit. 


Scene ly. Anot^ part op/ the same street, before 

the house of BRUTUS. 

Enter Portia and Lucius. „ 

Edrfia. I prithe^ boy, run the senate-hou^; 

Stay ^lot to answer me, but get thee gone t 
yUrj dott thou stay? 
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t 

Lueius. To know my errand, midam. 

Portia. I would have had thee there, and here again, 
Ere I can tell the^ what thou sbouldst do there.— 
{Aside\ O constancy, be strong upon my side, 

Set a huge moyntain ’tweoi my beait and ton^el 
I have a man’s mind, but a woman's might. • 

How hard it is for women to keep counsel I— 

Art thou here yet? 

Lucius. Madam,*what should I do? lo 

Run to t^e Capitol, and nothing else? 

And so return to you, and nothing else? 

Portia. Yes, bring me word, boy, if thy lord look well, 
f or he went sickly forth: and Like good note 
A\^at Cxsar doth, what suitors pre-ss to him. 

Hark, boy I what noise is that ? 

Lucius^ 1 hear none, madam. 

Portia. Prithee, listen well: 

I heard a bustling niMOur, like a fray, 

And the wind brings it from the Capitol. 

Lucius. Sooth, madam, 1 hear nothing. 20 

Enter Soothsayer. 

Portia. Come hither„?ellow: which way hast thou been? 

Soothsayer. At mine own house, good lady. 

Portia. What is’t o’clock? 

Soothsayer. , About the ninth hour, lady. 

^ Portia^ Is Cxsar yet^one to the Capitol? ^ 

Soothsayer, Madam, not yet: P ^ to take my stand, 
To sees him pass ot^ to the Capitol. ^ 

Jiortia^ ITiou hast some Suit to Cxsar, hast thou not? 

Soethac^er. That I have, lady: if it will please Qesar 
Yo be so good to Cxsar as to hear me, " 

I shalf bei^cb him to befriend himself. 


30 
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« 

/W. Wby,^cnow’st thou any harm’s inteivled towards him? 
Soothsayer- None that 1 know will be^ much that i 

• fear may chance. , ' 

Goo^ morrow to you.—Here the street is narrow: 

The throna that follows Oesar at the heel^ 

Of senaton. of pnetors, common suitcxs, 

Wm ccowd a feeble man almost to death: 

get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great Casar as be comes along. \Rxit. 

Por. I must go in— [Aside\ Ay me, how we^k a thing 
The heart of woman is I O Brutus, 40 

The heavens speed thee in thine enterprise I— 

Sure, the boy heard me.—Brutus hath a suit 
That Csesar will not grant.—0, I grow fainL— 

Run, Lucius, and comm^id roe to my lord; 

Say 1 am merry: come to me again, 

And bring me word what be doth tot^hce. 

» [£xeuA/ several^. 

ACT in. 

Scene I. ^ Before the Ct^tol; the Senate 

sitting above. *■. 

t 

A ertnod of people in the street leading to the Cartel; among 

AjtTSMiooRUS and the' Soothsayon Phurish. 
Enter*^^%hSi, Taurus, (^lss^ Cases, 'Decitts, 
Metxllps, Trssokius, Cikna, AwtonT, Lepidus, 

* POPiuu^ PoBLitrt, and others, *■ 

Casetr, The idoj^of March afe come. 

^Soothsayer. ' AyfC^aar; but not go&e. 

ArMnidorus. Hail, Cs^I, lead'tbis schedule. 
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Dectus. TtebonitiB doth desire you to o’dr-read, 

At your best lecHire, this his humble suit 
Art. O CaesVi read mine hrstj for mine’s a suit 
That touches Cassar pearer: read it, great Cksat^ 

Catsar, Wlat touches us ourself shall be last Mrv'd. 
Artemidorus. Delay not, Caesar; read it it^tandy. 
Casar. What, is the fellow mad? 

Publius. . Sirrah, give place, ye ■ 

Casi. What, utge you*your petitions in die street? 
Come tq the Capitol 

s 

CvESAR ffxs up to the SenatC'ffouse, the rest foliating. 

Popilius. 1 wish your enterprise to-day may thrive. 
Cassius. What enterprise, Popilius? 

., Popilius, Fare you well 

^ ^ \Advances to Ceesar, 

* Brutus. What said* Popilius Lena? 

, Cassius^ He wish’d to^y our enterprise might thrive 
I fear our purpose is discovered. 

Brutus, ^ok, how he makes to Cmsart mark him. 
Cas^us. Casca, be sudden, for we fear prevention.— 
Brutus, what shall be ,Jone ? If this known, - 20 
Cassius or CsBsar never shall turn back, 

For KwUl slay myself. - 
Brutus. , fassius, be constant: 

Popilius Lena speaks nt^ of our purposes; ^ 

For, look, ho. smilesf aim Caesar tiotb not change. 

Cayiui. Trebmius knows his ggjg look pu, 

, Brutus, A 

He draws Mark ^otonyaout of the way.^ 

* [Exeunt Antou^^ 

Ef^us. Where is Metellus Cifaber? Lfl^ him go, 
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C 

And present!/ prefer his suit to Caesar. 

Brutus. He is address’d: press near and second him. 
Qinna, Casca, you are the first that rears your hand. 30 
Ca^ar. Are we all ready? What is now amiss 
That Cassar and his senate must redress? 

Met. M^t high, most mighty, and most puissant Caesar, 
Metellus Cimbcr throws before thy seat 
Ap humble heart,— \Kfutling. 

Casar. I must prevent thee, Cimbcr. 

These couchings and the.se lowly courtesies 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 

, And turn pre-ordinance and first decree 
Into the law of children. Be not fond, 

To think that Ca:sar bears such rebel blood 40 

That will be thaw'd from the true quality 

With that which melteth fools; 1 mean, sweet words, 

‘' Low-crooked court’sies and base spaniel-fawning. 

Thy brother by decree is banished: 

If thou dost bend and pray and fawn fur him, 

I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 

Know, Caesar doth not wrong, nor without cause 
Will be be satisfied. 

Met. is there no voice more werthy than my own, 

To sound more sweetly in great Caesar's ear y> 

For the repealing of my banish’d brother? 

Brutus. I kiss thy hand but nc^ in flattery, Caesar; 
Desiring th^e that Fubhus Ciinbe^ may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeat. 

Casar. What, Brutus 1 

Cassius. Pardon, C»sar; Caesar, pardoi.: 

As loB as to thy foot doth Cassifis fall, 

enfiranchisement for Publius Cimber. 

Casan I could be well mov’d, if I were as,you; 
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If I could pray to move, prayers would mdve roe: 

But I am constant as the northern star, 6o 

Of whose tru6-&>^d and resting quality 

There is no fellow in the flr.inaroent 

The skies are painted with unnumber’d sparky 

They are all fire, and every one doth shine 

But there’s but one in all doth hold his place: 

So in the world,—’tis furnish’d well with men. 

And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive; 

Yet in the number I do Jrnow but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 

Unsitak’d of motion: and that I am li^ jo 

Let me a little show it, even in this,— 

I'hat 1 was constant Ciinl>er should be banish’d, 

And constant do remain to keep him so. 

Cinn» 0 Cxsar,— 

Orur. fjencel wilt thou lift up Olympus? 

D(cius. Great Caesar,— 

Cusar^ Doth not Brutus bootless kneel? 

Cau'a. Speak, hands, for me! 

[ (*asca stabs Casar in the neck. He is then stabbed 
by several other Conspirators, ahd last by 
Marcus ^rutus. , 

.Casar. Et tu, Brute 1 —Then fall, Caesar 1 

% [Dies. The Senators and People retire in confusion. 
Cinna. Liberty 1 Fyeedom 1 Tyranny is dead!— 

Run hwee, proclaim, cn' it about the streets^ 

,* Cassius. Some to the commorf pulpits, and cry out, 8o 
“Liberty, freedom:^ and enfranchisement!” 

JBrutus. People, and senators, be not affrighted; 

Fly enot J stand stUlambition’s debt is paid. 

Casca. Go to tiie pulpit, Brutus. 

D{cius. And Cassius too. 
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JSruitts. Wiiere’s 

GiOft. Here, quite c^qund^ with this mutiny. 
J^tteihfs. &and fast together, test somc^h-iend of Caesar’s 
Shoul^ chance— 

jBntt$u. Talk not of standing.—Publius, ,good cheer; 
There is no^^hann intended to your person, 90 

Nor to no Roman else: «o tell them, Puhiiua 
CasstHS. And leave us, Publius; lest that the people, 
Rushing on us, should do your age some mischief 
BtiAus. Do' so:—and let no.man abide this rltKicl, 
But we the doers. 


Jie-enUr Trf.bokius. 

Cassius. Where's Antony ? 

Trtbonius. Fled to his house amaz’d: 

Men, wives, and children stare, cry out, and run- 
•As it were doomsday. 

Brutus. Fates, we will know your pleasures: 

That we shall die, we knqw; ’tis but the time, ■ 

And drawing days out, that men stand upon. too 

Cassius. Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life 
Cuts off many years <A fearing death. * 

Brutus. Grant that, and then is .death a benefit: 

So are we Cesar’s friends, that have abridg'd 
His time of fearing deatii.—Stoop,' Romans, stoop, ’ 

And let us bathe our hands in Cesar’s blood 
Up to die elbowsi, and besmear o^'r swords: 

Then walk we&r^ c 9 rc/( to the matiet-place, 

And, waviog^n* red vreapons o’er our jheads, 

I^t’s all Peace, freedom, and liberty H' .. no 
Cassius. ^tO(^ then, and wash.-*^How many ages iiCfnce 
this our lofty scrae be acted over 
In stafes unborn and accents yet unknown! 
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Brutut. ' How fioany times stuUi Cassar ^lecd in ^rt, 
That now on Pompey’s basis lies along 
No worthier than the dustl 
Cassiiu. So oft as that shall be, 

So often shall the knot of us be call'd > 

The men that gave their country liberty. 

Decius. Wha^ shall we forth ? 

Cassius. Ay, every man away: • 

Brutus shall lead; and 'it will grace his l^ls > 

With this most boldest and best hearts of Rome 
Brutus. Soft! who comes here? 

Enter a Servant 


» A friend of Antony’s. 

Serrant. Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me kneel; 
I'hus ^id Mark Antony bid me iail down; 

And, being ] 7 W}strate, thus he bade me say>— 

Brutus is noble, wisc^ valiant, and honest; 

‘ Oesar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving: 

Say 1 love Brutus, and I hemour him; 

Say I fear’d Caesar, honour’d him, and lov’d him. 

If Bt^tus will vouchsafe that Antony 130 


May safely come to him, and be resolv’d 
How Ctesar has deserv’d to lie in death, 
Mark Antony shall not love Caesar dead 
So well as Brutus living; but will follow 
The fortunes and a£fai.| of noble Brutus 
Thorough the hazards of this untrod state 


Witif true faiA. So says my master Antony. 
'Brutus. 'Ay master is a wise and valiant Roman; 
I never thought him worse. ., * 

Tell, him, so please him come unto this place, 



He^hal^be satisfied; and, by my honour, 
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i 

Depart untouch’d. 

Servaft/. I’ll fetch him presently. [Jixtf. 

Brutui. 1 know that we shall have him well to friend. 
Cofsiui. I wish we may: but yet have I a mind 
That fears,him much; and my misgiving still 
Falls shieiMly to the purpose 
’ Brutus. But here comes Antony. 

Bc<nter Antony. 

•• Welcome, Mark«*Antony. 
Antony. O mighty Cassar! dost thou He so low? 
c Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils. 

Shrunk to this little measure? Fare thee well.— 150 
I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 

Who else must be let blood, who else is rank: 

If I myself, there is no hour so fit 
‘ As CiEsar’s death’s hour; nor no-instrumeftt 
Of half that worth as those your sWords, made rich 
With the most noble blood of all this world. 

I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard, 

Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and smoke, 
Fulfil your pleasure. Live a thoufand years, ‘ 

I shall not find myself so apt to die; 160 

No place will please me so, no mean of death, 

As here by C®sar, and by you cut off, ' 

The choice and master spirits of this age. 

Brutus. ,0 Antony, beg not y^r death of us.. 
Though now we must* appear bloody tind cruel, 

As, by our bands and this our presen^.act, 

You see w^ do; yet see you but our bands, 

And this tij|r^leeding business tliey have done: 

hearts TDu see not,—they are pitiful; 

And piQr to die general wrong of Rmne— ^ < 170 
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As fire drives out fire, so pity pity— 

Hath done this deed on Oesar. For your part, 

To you our swords have leaden point.s, Mark Antony,: 
Our arms, in strength of malice, and our hearts 
Of brothers’ temper, do receive you in ^ 

With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverghce. 

Cassius. Your voice shall be as strong as any man’s' 
In the disposing of new dignities. 

2i^tus. Only be patient till we have appeas’d 
'rhu mujtitudc, beside themselves with fear, i 8 o 

.And then we will deliver you the cause, 

Why I, that did love Caaar when I struck him, 

Have thus proceeded. 

Antony. I doubt not of your wisdom. 

I/Ot each man render me his bloody hand: 

First, ftfcrcus Brutu-s, will I shake with you;— 

Next, Caius Qtssius, do^ I take your hand;— 

Now, Decius Brutus, yours;—now yours, Metellus; 

..Yours, Cmna;—and, my valiant Casca, yours;— 

Thou last, not least in love, yours, good Trebonius. 
Gentlemen dll,—alas, what shall 1 say? 190 

My credit now stands on such slippery ground, 

That one of two bad ways you must conceit me. 


Either a coward or a flatterer. 

That S did love thee, Oesar, O, ’tis true! 

If, then, thy spirit look upon us now, 

Shall it.^not grieve thee .fearer than thy death. 
To see thy Antony -making his pbade, 

Shakieg the bloody fingers of thy foes, 

Most npble 1 in the presence of thy corse ? 
^Had*^*as many eyes as^thou hast wounds, ^ 
Weeping as fast as they stream forth tby blood, 
It w^ld become me better than to close 
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210 


In teoBs of fnendship with fhine snenaies. 

Pardon me, Julius 1 —Here west thou bay’d, brave hart, 
Here dj(^ thou fall} and here thy hupters stand, 

Sign’{i in thy spoil, aiMl crimson'd in thy lettie. 

0 world, ^ou wast the forest to this hart; 

And this, ipdccd, O world, the heart of thee.— 

Kow like a deer, strucken by many princes, 

Dost thou here liel 
Cassius. Mark Antony,— 

Antony. Pocdon me, Cotus Cfssius: 

The enemies of Cxsar shall say this, 

Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 

Cassius. 1 blame you not for praising Cscsar so; 

But what compact mean you to have with us^ 

Wilt you be pnek’d in number of our friends; 

Or shall we on, and not depend on you? 

Antony Therefore I took your bonds, but was, indeed, 
Sway’d from the point, by looking down on Cesar. 
Friends am I with you all, and love yoH • 

Upon this hope, that yon shall give 
Why and wherein Csesar was dangerous. 

Brutus. Or else were this a silage specuicie t ^ 

Our reasons are io full of g«,iod regard, 

That were you, Antony, the son of Qesar, 

You should be satisfied. 

Antony. That's all I seeks 

And am moreover suitor that I ^ay 
Produce his body to'thk market-pl^t 
And in die pul^ as becomes a frien^ 

Speak in die cJjjjKof his funeral 
Brutus, .YqwB^ Mark Ahtdoy. 


«30 


Cassius. 
[Aside to 


y Bnitna, a wmd wjitb you- 

You know not what you do! do i^ consent 
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That Antony speak in his funeral: 

Know you how much the people may be mov’d 
By that which he ^ill utter? 

Brutus. By your pardon 

I will myself in^o the pulpit first, 

.\nd show the reason of our Caesar’s de.-iib : 

What Antony shall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by. permission; 

AiuJ ^at we are contented <la2sar shall _atw 

Have all rites and law^l ceremonies. 

It shall advantage more than do us wrong. 

Cdiiius. 1 know not what may fall; I like it not. 
Brutus. Mark Antony, here, take you Ctesar’s body. 
Vou shall not in your funeral speech blame us, 

Btn bjieak all good you can devise of Cesar; 

.\iid say you do’t by our pcrmis.'.ion; 

Else shall you n9t have a^y hand at all 

Abdut his funeral: and you shall sp>cak 

lu the same pulpit whereto 1 am going, 250 

Alter my speech is ended. 

Antony. * Be it so; 

1 do deA-e no more. ^ 

Brutus. Prepare the body, then, and follow us. 

• \Exeunt all except Antony. 

Antohjk O, pardon me, tiiou bleeding piece of earth, 
'I'hat I am meek and gentle with these butchers I 
rhou art the ruins of the ^oblest man 
Vhat ever lived in the* tide of timoS. • 

Woe to^the 1 lands tl^t shed this costly blood I 
Over •thy pounds now do I prophesy,— 

Which^like dumb mouths,* do ope their ruby lips, •260 
To voice and utterance of my tongue,— 

A. shall light upon Uie limbs of men; 

4 A 
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Domestic Airy and fierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy; 

Blood and destruction shiJl be so in us^ 

And dreadful objects so familiar, 

That mothers shall but smile when they behold 
Their infints quarter’d with the hands of war; 

All pity chok'd with custom of fell deeds: 

And Ctesar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, f7c 

At6 by his side come bOt from hell, 

Shall in these confines with a- monarch’s \oicc,. 

Cry “ Havoc,” and let slip the dogs of war; 

That this foul deed shall smcH al)Ove the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial. 

Enter a Siervanl. 

You serve Octavius Ca:sar, do you not? 

Servant. I do, Mark Antony. 

Antony. Oesar did write for him to come to Rome. 
Servant* He did receive his lellers, and is coming; ' 
And bid me say to you by word of mouth— 280 

O Caesar I— ISeeing the body. 

Antony, Thy heart is big, get thee apart and weep. 
Passion, I see, is catching; for mine eyes, 

Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, 

Began to water. la thy master coming? 

Servant. He lies to-night within seven leagues of Rome. 
Antony Post back with speed, and tell him what liath 

chahe'd: 

Here is a mousing Rome^ a dartgerous Rome, 

No Rome of safety for Octavius yet; 

Hid hence, and .tell him ao. Yet, stay awhile; * s<)o 
Thoti shall notJuck till 1 have borne this corse 
Into the' o^lni^-piace: there shall 1 try, 

I 
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In my oratioDi, bow the people take 
The cruel issue of these bloody men; 

According to the which, thou shalt discourse 

To young Octavius of the state of things. 

l^und me your Jiand. [£xeuft^ with Cmtat^s body 


Scene U.« The Forum. 


Enter ffaUTUS and Cassius, and a throng of Citizens. 


CiiiuHS. We w^U be satisfied; let us be sadslied. 
Bru. Then follow me, and give me audience, friends.— 
Cassius, go you into the other street, 

And part the numbers.—- 

Those tlwt will hear me speak, let ’em stay here; 

Those that will follow Cassius, go with him; 

And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of Ctesar’s* death. 

First Citizen. I will hear Brutus speak. 

See. Cit. I will hear Cassius; and compare their reasons, 
\\Tren s^erally we hear <hem rendered. 10 

[Exit Cassiusfwith some of the Citizens. Brutus 
’ goes into the pulpit. 

Thin^Cititen. The noble Brutus is ascended: silence! 
Brutus. Be patient till the last. * 

,Homans, countrymen, and^dvers! hear me for «ay cause, 
and be silent, that you^ay hear: believe me for mine hon¬ 
our, and have respeat to mine honour, that you may be- 
lievef; ceasure me in your wisdom, and awake your senses, 


tfeat yVu" may the better judge. If there be any in*this^ 
assembly, any dear fnend of Caesar's, to him I say,* that 
BrutusMove.to Caesar was no less than his. If, then, that 
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friend demand why Brutus rose against Cssar, this is ni)- 

4 

answer,—Not that 1 loved Csesar less, but that I loved 
Rome more. Had you rather Caesar were living, and die 
all slaves, than that Csesar were dead, to live all free men > 
As Cesar loved me, I weep for him; as he ^as fortunate, 1 
rejoice at V; as he was valiant, I honour him: but, as lie 
was ambitious, I slew him. There is tears for his love; joy 
for his fortune; honour for his valour; arid death for his 
aml)ition. Who is here so basd that would be a bondqian ? 
If any, speak; for him have I' offended. \Vho js here so 
rude that would not be a Roman? If any, spe.\k; for him 
have I offended. Who is here so vile tlut will not love his 
country? If any, speak; for him have I offended. I jiauso 
for a reply. 

Citizens. None, Brutus, none- 3S 

Brutus. Then none have I offended. I hav^ done no 
more to Cxsar titan you shall du to Brutur. The question 
of his death is enrolled in the Capitol; his glory not 'ex¬ 
tenuated, wherein he was worthy; nor his offenevs enforced^ 
for which he suffered death. 

Enter Antomy and others, with Ca:sar’s tfofy. 

Here comes his. body, mourned 4 >y Mark Antony: who, 
though he had no hand in bis death, shall receive the 
benefit of his dying, a place in the commonwealth; as 
which of you shall not? With this I depart,—that, as I 
slew my best lover for the good^f Rome, I have the same 
dagger for myself, when it shall please my country to need 
m^ death. 

Citizens. Live, Brutus I live, live ! 

First at. Bring him with ^ttmph home unto hiS'house. 

Second CUiten. Give him a statue with his ancestors. 

Third atistn. Let him be Ceesar. 


s 
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Fourth Citizen. Csesar’s better parts 

Slrall be crown’d in Brutus. 

First Citizen. We’ll bring him to his house with shouts 
and clamours. 

Brutus. Mjt countrymen,— 

Seeond Citizen. Peace, silence! Brutus speaks. 

First Citizen. Peace, ho! 

Brutus. Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 

And, for my sake, stay hdre with Antony: 

Do grac# to Cjesar’s corpse, and grace his speech 
Tending to Cesar’s glories; which Mark Antony, 

By our permission, is allow’d to make. 

I do entreat you, not a man depart. 

Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. 

First Citizen. Stay, ho I and let us hear Mark Antony. 
7 'hirTCitizen. Let him go up into the public chair; 
We’ll hear him*—Noble*Antony, go up. 69 

Antony. l‘*or Brutus’ sake, I am beholding to you. 

[Goes up into the pulpit. 
Fourth Citizen. What doe.s he say of Brutus? 

Third Citizen. He says, for Brutus’ sake, 

He fmfts himself beholding to us all. 

Fourth Cit. Twere 4 >est he speak no harm of Brutus 
• here. 

Firs^ Citizen. This Csesar was a tyrant. 

Third Citizen. Nay, that’s certain ; 

We are Jjless’d that Ron^ is rid of him. 

Second Citizen. Peftce! let us hearVhat Antony can say. 
Antony. You geptle Romans,— , 

• Citizens. Peace, ho! let us hear him. 

, Atl Friends, RomanS, countrymen, lend me youpears; 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. * 

The evil that men do lives after them; 


80 
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The good is' oft interred rrilh ftidr bones; 

So let it be with Cswn. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious: • 

If were so, it was a grierous fiiult; 

And grierpusly hath Caesar answer'd it 

under leave of Brutus and the res^ — 

For Brutus is an honouraUe man; 

^ are they all, all honourable men,— 

Come I to speak in Caesar’s funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me: 90 

But Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many caj^ives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill: 

Did this m Caesar seem ambitious? 

When that the poor have cned, Caesar hath wcp*t: 
Ambition should be 'made of stetner stuff.. 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 100 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse: was,this ambition? 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

1 speak not to disprove iriiat Brutus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once,-^M:f without qrfuse 
What cause withhold^ ^u, *en, to 'mourn for him ? 

O judgment, thou aifr fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lol(|^lfaeir reason!—Bear wittv me.; 

My heart is coffin there Mth Csesar, 

5-'— Y^^**"*’*"*'" the» ^ much reason 


in 


sayings. 
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Sec Citmn. If thou consider righ^ of tRe matter, 
Cxsar has had great wrong. 

Third Cifiun. • Has masters? 

I fear there will a worse come in his place. 

Fourth at. • Mark’d ye his words ? He would not take 
the crown; 

rhcrefore ’tis certain he was not ambitious. 

First at. If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 
.SV^. at. Poor soul I his lyes are red as fire with weeing. 
Thirduat. There's not a nobler man in Rome than 
Antony. lai 

Fourth at. Now mark him, he begins again to speak. 
Antony. But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world: now lies he theie^ 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 

0 masters, if I were dispe^’d to* stir 
Ypur hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 

*VVho, yoif all know, are honourable men: 

I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 130 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 

Than t will wrong such honourable men. 

But here’s a parchment with the seal of Caesar; 

I found it in his closet,~’ti6 his will: 

Let bift the commons hem this testament,— 

Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,— 

And they would go and^kiss dead Csesar’s wgunds, 

And dip their napkihs in 'his sacred blood; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 


cf(^ dying, mention it within dieir wills, 140 

MjuMthing it as a riclf legacy 
nto, their issue. v 

Fourth, at We'U hear the will: read it, Mark’^Antony. 
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Citizfns. *rhe will, the will! we will hear Csesar’s will. 
Ant. Have patience, gentle iiriends, I must not read it; 

It is not meet you know how Caesar lov’d you. 

Yoiv are not wood, you are not stones, but men; 

And, being men, hearing the will of Csesyr, 

It will inferae you, it will make you mad: 

Tis good you know not that you are his heirs; 150 
For, if you should, O, what would come of it! 

F^irfh Cititen. Read the <^ill; we’ll hear it, Antony; 
You shall read us the' will,—Gasar's will, 

Antony. Will you be patient? will you stay awhile? 

I have o’ershot myself to tell you of it; 

I fear I wrong the honourable men 

Whose daggers have stabb’d Caisar; I do fear it. 

Fourth Citizen. They were traitors: honourable men! 
Citizens. The will! the testament I 
Sec. at. They were villains, murderers: the will! read 
the will. 160 

Ant. You will compel me, then, to read the will? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 

And let me show you him that made the will 
Shall I descend ? and will you give me .leave ? 

Citizens. Corre down. 

Second Citizen. Descend. 

Third Cit. You shall have leave. \Antony comes down. 
Fourth Cititen. A ring; stand round. 

First Cit- Stand from the h^nse, stand from *he body. 
Sec. Cit. Room for Antony,—moSt noble Antony. 170 
e^ntony. Nay, press not so upon me; stand far off. 
Citizens. Stand Sack : room : bear back. 

Antony. If you bave tears, pr&pare to shed them now.-t 
You ^1 do know this mantle: I remember 
The fitst time ever Caesar put it on; 
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’Twas on a summer’s o'cning, in his tent, 

That day he overcame the Nervii:— 

Look, in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through: 

See what a rent the envious Casca made: 

Through this ^he well-beloved Brutus stabb’d> i8o 

And, as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, ** 

Mark how the blood of Cassar follow’d it, 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolv’d 
If Brutus so unkindly knt>ck’d, or no; 

For Bnjtus, as you knowf was C»sar’s angel: 

Judge, O you gods, how dearly Ciesar lov’d himl 
This was the most unkindest cut of all; 

For when the noble Cresar saw him stab, 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 

Quite van<;uishud him; then burst his mighty heart; 190 
And, ih his mantle muffling up* his face, 

Even at the base of Pumpey’s statue, 
l^hich all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell 
•O what a fall was there, my countrymen! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down. 

Whilst bloofly treason flourish'd over us. 

O, nol^ you weep; an^ I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity: these are gracious dsops. 

Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Mtesar’s vesture wounded? Look you here, aoo 

Here is himself, raarr’d, as you see, with traitors. 

First JOitizen. O piteous spectacle! 

Second Citizen. O noble CtesAl* 

Tiiird Citizen. Q woful day 1 

Citizen. O traitors, villains 1 
^ht Citizen. O moA bloody sight 1 
Second Citizen. We will be revenged. 
dozens. Revenge! About! Seekl Bum! Fife! Kill! 
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Slay! Let DO*t « treiuv live 1 
AhUm^. Stay, countrymen. aio 

J<irst Citiien. Peace there! hear the noble Antony. 
Sk. Cit. Well hear him, well follow Itim, we'U die with 
him. 

Ant Gbod fnends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honourable: 

What private griefr they have, Idas, 1 know not, 

That made them do’t; they are wise and honoutable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts: aso 

1 am no orator, as Brutus is; 

But, as you know me ail, a plain blunt man, 

That love my friend; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him: 

For 1 have neidier wit, nor word^, nor worth, 

Action, iK>r utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men’s blood: 1 only speak right on; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know; 

Show you sweet Csesar’s wounds, poor poor dumb mouths, 
\nd bid them speak for me: but* were I Brutus,' 33P 

And Brutus Antony, fliere were ail Antony 
Would ruflie up your spirits, and put a tongue 
ht every wound of Cassar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

Citiuns.f Well mutiny. r 

First Citizen. We^l bum the hoifre of Brutus. 

Third Cit Amt 7 a. dien 1 come, seek the conspirators. 
Ant Yet coontrymen; yet hear • 

(Utfkens. ho 1 hear Antony,—most noble Antony^ 

Ant. ^^^'frierai^ you go to do you know not .what: 
Wherein h^Oe^ar thus deserr’d your loves?, ‘ 341 
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Ala^ you know not,—1 must tell you, then: 

You have forgot the will 1 told you of 
Citiuns. MmI true; the will! let's stay and hear the will 
Antony. Here is the will, and under Caesar’s sea): 

To every RoiMn he gives, 

To every several man, seventy-five drachntaa. 

See. Cit. Most noble Oesar!—well revenge his death. 
Third Citiun. O royal Caesar.l 

Antony. Hear me with* patience. 350 

Citium. Peace, ho! * 

Antony. Moreover, he hath left you all bis walks, 

His private arbours and new-planted orchards, 

On this side Tiber; he hath left them you, 

And to your heirs for ever,—common plea.sures, 

To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Cssarl when comes such another? 

Tirst Citizen.* Never, •never.—Come, away, awayl 
\Ve’ll bum his body in the holy place, 

And with ’the brands lire the traitors’ houses. 360 

Take up the body. 

Second CiUun. Go fetch hre. 

Thiri Citizen. Pluck* down benches. 

Fourth Citiun. Fluek down forms, windows, anything. 
*, • [Exeunt Citiuns with the body. 

An^offy. Now let it woA. Mischief, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt! 

SnteP a Servdht* 


How now, fellow I 
Strvani. Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome.. 
A^ony. Where is he f .. 

Servant. He and Lepidus are tU Caesar’s house. 
Antony. ^And diither will I straight to yi|it bird: 370 
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He comes upon a wish. Fortune is merry, 

And in this mood will give us any thing. 

Seroanf. 1 heard him say, Brutus and Cassius 
Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 

Antony.* Belike they had some Itotice cf the j>eople, 
How I had mov’d them. Bring me to Octavius. \ExtuHt. 


Scene III. A street, 

I 

Enter Cinna tAe poet. 

Cifinn. I dreamt to-night that I did feast with Ctesar, 
And tilings unluckily charge my fantasy: 

1 have no will to wander forth of doors, 

Yet something leads me forth. 

Enter Citizens. 

First Citizen. What is your name ? 

Second Citizen. Whither are you going? 

Third Citizen. Where do you dwell ? 

Fourth at. Are you a married man or a bachelor? 
Second Citizen.' Answer every ihan directly. lo 

First Citizen. Ay, and briefly. 

Fourth Citizen. Ay, and wisely. 

Third Citizen. Ay, and truly, you were best. 

Cin. Wihat is my name? Whither am I going? I\Ticre 

I, 

do I dwell ? Am I a married man or a bachelor ? Then, to 
ansjwer every mah,directly and briefly, wisely and trtily:— 
wisely I say, 1 arii^a bachelor. • ^ 

Sec? at. as much as io say, they are fools thatc 

marry'!—you'll bear me a bang for that) I feat. Proceed; 
directly. ' ' ai 
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Cinna. Directly, I am going to Caesar’s funeral 
JFirst Citiuiu As a friend or an enemy? 

Cinna. As a friend. 

Second Cititen. That matter is answered directly. 
Fourth Citiien. For your dwelling,—briefly., 

Cinna. Briefly, I dwell by the Capitol. 

Third Citizen. Your name, sir, truly, 

Cinna. Truly, my name is Cinna. 

First Cit. Tear him tw pieces; he’s a consijirator. 31 
Cinna^ I am Cinna ih^ poet, I am Cinna the poet. 
Fourth Cit. Tear him for his b.id verses, tear him for 
his bad verses. 

Cinna. I am not Cinna the conspirator. 

Fourth Cit. It is no matter, his name’s Cinna; pluck 
but his name out of his heart, and turn him going. 39 
Thir 9 Cit. Tear him, tear hinf! Come, brands, hoi fire¬ 
brands; to Brufps’, to Cassius’; burn all: some to Decius’ 
house, and some to Casca’s;,sumc to Ligarius’: away, go I 

\Exeunt. 


ACT IV. 

Scene I.* A house in itome. 

% 

Ant8ny, Octavius, and Lepidus, seated at a tahle. 

Ant. These many, then, shall die; their names^are prick’d. 
Oct. 1 ?our brother<00 iliust die? consent you, Lepidus? 
Lepidus. 1 do consent,— 

, Qctavius. Prick him down, Antony. 

Lefndus. Upon condition Publius shall not live,. 

Vho is your sister’s son, Mark Antony. t 

Ant. He shall not live; look, with a spot I damn him. 
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But, Lepi4u9| go you to Ciefiar'e bouse; 

Fetch the will hither, and we shaU determine 
How to cut off some ch^^e in l^cie^ 

L^ius. What, sh^l I find you ber|? lo 

Otieviui, Of here, or at 

The Capitol. [Exit L^idus. 

Antoxy. This is a slight unmeritable man, 

Meet to be sent on errands: is it fit, 

Hie ^threefold world divided, hu shcmld stand 
One of the three to share it? • , 

Octavius. So you thought him, 

And took his voice who ^ould be prick'd to die, 

Tn our black sentence and proscription. 

Amtcmy. Octavius, I have seen more days than you: 
And though we lay these honours on this man, 

To ease ourselves of divas slanderous loads, 30 

He shall but bear them as the ass bears «gold, 

To groan and sweat under the business 
Either led <x driven, as we point the i^y; 

And having brought our treasure where we wiM, 

Then take we down his load,.and turn.him'off, 
like to the empty ass, to shake ^s e^ 

And graze in commons. 

Octavius. You may do your will: 

But he’s a tried and valiant soldier. 

Antony. So is my horse, Octavius; and that , 

1 do i^>po^ him store lA provider: 30 

It is a creature that 'I leach to fight, 

To. wind, to stop, Bo‘nia directly on, 

His coipoi;d motite govan’d by my spirit. 

And, in 9<mi taS^ n Lepidus but so; 

He must be and train’d, and bid go ibrth ; 

A liiiiini Hliifefrftllnw ; one 'that ineds 
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i 

On abjectt, Mts and imitations, 

Whicb, out of use and staled by other men, 

B<^n his fitshiCHi; do not talk of him 

But as a property. And now, Octavius, , 40 

Listen great tlyngs:—Brutus and Cassius 

Are levying powen: we must straight make head: 

Therefore let our aitiance be combin’d, 

Our best friends made, our means stretch’d; 

And let us presently go sk in council. 

How coifert matters in 4 y ^>0 best disclos’d, 

And open perils surest answered. 

Octavius. Let us do $0: for we are at tiie stake. 

And bay’d about with many enemies; 

And some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, 50 
Millions of miscluclb. \E^.euni. 

• * 

SCENE II. Camp near Sardis. Before BrutUS's tent. 

Drum. Brutus, Luattus, Titinius, oa*/Soldiers; 

PiNDARUS meeting ihem^ Lucius at some distance. 

BruPks. Stand, hoi , 

LuciUus. Giv& the word, ho! and stand. 

Brutus. What now, Lucilius! is Cassius near ? 

LuciUus. He is at hand; and Pindarus is come 
To do you salutation from his master. 

, ^Pindarus gives a kttet to Brutus. 

Brutus. He greets me well.—Votir master, Pindarus, 

In hk own change, or by ill officers, 

Math g<Ven me some worthy cause to wish 
Thtrilfs done undone: bht, if he be at band 
I shall be satisiied. 

JPii^arw. , 1 do not doubt 


10 
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But that ^oble master will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honour. 

Brutus. He is not doubted.—A wotd, Luciliusj 
How,he receiv'd you, let me be resolv’d. 

Lucilius.^ With courtesy and with respec,t enough; 

But not with such familiar instances. 

Nor with such free and friendly conference, 

As he hath us'd of old. 

Brutus. 'I’hou hast describ’d 

A hot friend cooling: ever note, ^ucilius, 

When love begins to sicken and decay, so 

It useth an enforced ceremony. 

There are no tricks in plain and simple faith: 

But hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 

Make gallant show and promise of their mettle; 

But when they should eridure the bloody spur, 

I'hey fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades. 

Sink in the trial. Comes his army on? 

Lusilius. They mean this night in Sardis to be quarter’d; 
'fhe greater part, the horse in general, 

Are come with Cassius. „ \^March within. 

. Brutus. Hark I he ^is arriv'd 30 

March gently on ,to meet him. 

Enter CassiUS and Soldiers. 

Cassius. Stand, ho I 

Brutus. j.Stand, hoi Speak the word along. 

Within. Standi • '' ' 

Within. Stand 1 
Within. Stand! 

Cassius. Most noble brother, you have done me iVrong.,, 
Bratus. Judge me, you gods! wrong I ruine enemies? 
And if not so, bow should 1 wrong a brother? 
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Cassius. Brntus, this sobo- form of youn fiides wrongs •, 
And 'when you do them— 

Brutus. Cassius, be content; 41 

Speak your grieft softly,—I do know you well 
Before the ey^ of both oui armies here, 

Which should perceive nothing but love from ns, 

I^t us not wrangle ; bid them move away; 

'Ilien in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs, 

And I will give you audience. 

Cauiui. Pindarus, 

Bid nur commanders lead their charges off, 

A little from this ground. 

Brutus. Lucius, do you the like; and let no man 50 
Come to our tent till we have done our conference. ■ 
Luctlius and Titinius guard our door. [Exeunt. 

Scene ifl. Within the tent of BRUTUS. 

Enter Brvtus and Cassius. 

4 

Cassiui, That you have wipng'd mt doth appear in this: 
Vou have condemn’d and no^ Lucius Pella 
For taking bribe» here fif the Sardians; • 

'Wherein my letters, praying on his side, 

BecauSCal knew the man, were slighted off. 

Brutus. You wrong’d yourself to write in such a case 

Cassius. In such a time as this it is not o^t 
That evefy nice offence sfiould bear«his comment. 

Brutus. Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
^e«mucb condemn’d to have an itching palm; 

To sdf and matt yOur c^ces for gold 
‘f'o undeservers. 

Cas^s. 1 an itching palm I 


J-C* . 
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JUUyS CAKSAR. 

Yoa know thkt you are Bnitus that epcAa tiui, 

Or, by the gods, tins speech were else your last 

Tlte name <tf Caaaus hmiours tl>is corruption, 
And ^chasHsement doth therefore bide his head. 

Cesstut. . Chas6s(»nent > 

Brutm. •Konember March, tfie ides of March remetDl>er 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice’ sake ? 

What villain touch’d his body, that did stab, so 

Aod npt for justice? tVhat, shall one of us, 

That struck the foremost man fi{ all this world . 

But for supporting robbers, sliall we now so 

Contaminate our lingers with base briber, 

And sell the mighty space of our large honours 
For 90 much trash as may be gia<>ped thus? 

I bad rather be a dog, and bay the nioun, 

Than such a Roman. 

Catsiuf. Brutus, bay^noi me^ 

I’ll not endure it: you forget yourself, 

To hedge me in; I am a soldier, I, 3 q 

Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. , 

Brutvs. Go to; you are not, Cassius.' 

Cassius. I any , 

Brutus. I say you are not 
Cassius. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself, 
Have mind upon your health, lein;)t me no further. 
Brutus. ^ slight man i 

Cassius. 'CjipKissibk > 

Brutus, .vfr • Hear me, for I will sixsak,^ 

Must and rocun to your rash choltu-?^ v . 

Sfaall^ SpSighted when a madman stares? m 

CuMwK O ye gods, ye gods I must 1 endure all this^ 
AQ.^is1 afy tnoret fi^ tin your proud heart tireak; 
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Go show ytmi slavet bow choleric 70U are, 

And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge? 

Must 1 observe j^? must X stand and aouch 
Under your taty humour? By the gods, 

You sball digtj^t the veno m of your 
Though it do split you; Tiibm this day forth, 

I’ll use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 

When you are waspish. 

Cassius, Is k come to this? 50 

Brutiq. You say you am a better boldicr: 
r.et it appear so; make your vaunting true, 

And it shall please me well: for mine own part, 

I shall Iw glad to learn of noble men. 

Cnss You wrong me every way; you wrong me, Brutus; 
I sairl, an elder soldier, not a better: 

Ihd I ^y “better'*? 

Brutus. If j^u did, I care not 

*Cass. When Caisar liv’d he durbt not thus have mov’d nie. 
But. lieacc, peace) you durst not so have tempted him. 
Cassius ., I durst not I <0 

Bruf/ds. No. 

Cassius, What, durst jiot tempt him! , 

Brutus. For yourjife you durst not. 

Cassius. Do not presume too much upon my love, 

}. ma7 do that 1 shall be sorty for. 

^‘Brutus. You have done that you should be sorry lor. 


^ There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats; 

For I ^ arm’d so stron| in hoifesry, 

That pass by me as the idle* wind, 

) 3 ^hich \ respect not I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold| which you denied me;-» 
For I can raise no money by vfle 
By h^ven. X had rather coin my hear^^ ' 
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And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring' 

From the hard hands of peasuiu their vile tra&h 
By any indirection I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions, 

Which you*denied me: was that done like Cassius? 
Should I have answer'd Caius Cassiu» so? 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 

To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 8o 

Be r^^y, gods, with all your thunderbolts; 

Dash him to pieces ' ' 

Cassiui ! denied you not. 

Brutui. Vou did. 

Cassius. 1 did not: he was but a fool that brought 
My answer back.'—Brutus hath nv’d my heart: 

A friend should lx;ar his friend’s infumities, 

But Brutus makes mine greater than they are- 
B^ius. I do not, till you pra'itise them on me. 
Cassius. You love me not 

Brutus. I do not like your faults. 

Cassius. A friendly eye could never see such faults. 90 
Brutus. A flatterer’s would not, though th^ do appear 
As huge as high Olympus. , 

Cassius. Come) Antony, and young Odavius, come, 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 

For Cassius is aweary of the world; 

Hated by one he loves; brav’d by his brother; 

Check'd lik^ a bondman; all hi^ faults observ’d, 

Set in a note^book, 1 ^^’d, and conn'd by rote, 


To .cast into my teeth. O, I could weep 
My spirit from atine eyes I—There is my dagger, 
And my naked bieast; witBin, a heart 
Deatf/ than Flutus’ mine, richer than gold: 


If tt)|t thou be’st a Roman, take it forth; 


IOi> 
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1, that deni^ thee gold, will give my hear!; 

Strike, as thou didst at Oesar; for, 1 know, 

When thou didst •hate him worst, thou lov’dst him better 
Than ever thou lov*dst Cassius. 

Brutus. Sheathe your dagger: . 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope; • 

Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour. 

0 Cassius, you ^ yoked with a lamb no 

That canies anger as tbe*flint bears hre; 

^Vho, nuich enforced, shows a hasty spark, 

And straight is cold again. 

Cassius. Hath Cassius liv'd 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 

When grief, and blood ill-temper’d, vexeth him? 

Brutus. When I spoke that, I was ill-temper’il too. 
Cassius. Do you confess so m*uch ? Give me your hand. 
Brutus. And my heart too. 

Cassius. O Brutus,— 

BrutttSf What’s the matter? 

Cassius.* Have not you love enough to bear with me, 
When that fash humour which my mother gave me 
Makes'me forgetful? 

Brutus. Yes, Cassius; and,*from hencefortli, 

When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 

He’lf think your mother chides, and leave you so. 

Baet. [ Wiihin\ Let me go in to see the generals; 

There some grudge between 'em, 'tis not q>eet 
They be alone. 

LuBlius. [IVitAin] You shall not come to them. 

[ffiyArir] Nothing but death shall stay me.. 

•• • 

£nter Poet, foliotoed by LuciLrtJS, Trtmius, and Lucius. 
Catsius. How nowl tout’s the matter? 
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Pott Fa you generals! what do you mean P 130 

Ijove, and be as two such tt»ta shAild be; 

For I have seen more years, I^m sure, ^than ye. 

Cofsitts. Ha, ha I how vhely doth this cynic rhyme 1 
Bfktus. < Get you hence, sirrah j saucy iollow, hence I 
Cassius.^ Bear with him, Brutus; ’tu hit Ihshion. 
Brutus. Ill know hie humcmr, when knows his time ; 
Whi^ should the wars do with these jibing fools?— 
Con^anion, hence i 

Cassius. Away, away, be gone I [Exit Poet. 

Brutus, I.,adlius and Titinius, hid the commanders 
Prqiare to lodge their companies tiHiight. >40 

Cass. And come yourselves, and bring Messala with you 
Immediately to us. [Exsuh/ Zueilius and Tyttnius. 

Brutus. Lucius, a bowl of wine I 

Cassius. I did not think you could have been so angry. 
Brutus. O Cassius, 1 am sicio of many griefs. 

Cassius. Of your philosophy you nuke no use, 

If you give place to accidental evils. 

Brutus. No man hears sewrow better:—P9rtia is dead 
Cassius. Ha I Portia i 


Brutus. She is dead. ^ 

Cassius. How scap'd 1 killing when I ^ss'd you so ?—■ 
O insupportable and touchii^; loss!— "i 

Upon what sickness? 

Srutus. Impatient of my sbsew::^ « 

And grief that young yrith Made Antony 

Have made thejnseivlts so strong;—lor with het^d^ath 
Ihat tidiliw dune^^AlIh ^ the ^ disbnpt} 

And, ^teadiAta absent awahow'd fire.. 

Aai.dfed'so? ■ *' 

• • eo. ^ . 

\ imsirn. ' 0 inuhortal guds 1 
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JteHnUr Lucius, with wine and fhper. . 

Bru. Speak no more of her.—Give me a bowl of wine.— 
In this 1 bury aH unkindness, Cassius. > \prihks. 

Cassiut. My heart is thirsty (ot that noble pledge.— 
Fill, Lacius, till the wine o’erawell the cup; i 6 i 

1 cannot drink too much of Brutus’ love. [BrinAs. 

Bruha^ Come in, Titinius 1 [Exit Lucius. 

Reenter Tmiyus, with Messala. 

0 

Welcome, good Messala. 
Now sit we close about this taper here, 

And call in question our necessities. 

Cassius. Portia, art thou gone? 

Brutus. No more, I pray you.— 

Musaola, I have heiie received letters, 

Tliat ^ung Octavius and Marif Antony 
Come down upon us wth a mighty power, 

Bending their expedition toward Philippi. 170 

Myself have letters of the selfsame tenour- 

Brutus.^ With what addition? 

Afessala. *That 1 ^ prosoription and bills of outlawry, 
Octavihs, Antony, and^Lepidus, 

Have put to dCkth an hundred senatoia. 

• Brutus. Therein our letters do not well agree ; 

Mine speak of seventy senators that died 
By their prosaiptions, Cicero being one. 

Cassius. Cicero one! 

Messala., Cicero i/dfead, 

And .by that order of proscription.— . , iSo 

you your lottos your wife, my lord? 

Nt^ MessaUl . 

Messala. Not nothing in your tetters writ of fc^? 

Bmtus. Kiting, Messala. 
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Mtssala. That, methinks, is strange. 

Sruius. Why ask you? bear you aught of her id yours? 
Mtssala. No, my lord. 

Brfilus. Now, as you are a Roman, tel! me true. 
MstMla.^ Then like a Roman bear the^th 1 tell: 
For certain she is dead, and by strange manner. 

Brutus. Why, farewell, Portia.—We must die, Messala; 
With meditating that she must die once, 191 

I haj^e the patience to endure 'it now. 

Messala. Even so great men^great losses should endure. 
Cttwtts. 1 have as much of this in art as you, 

But yet my nature could not l>ear it so. 

Brutus. Well, to our work alive. What do you think 
Of marching to Philippi presently? 

Cassius. I do not tliink it good. 

Brutus. ' Your reason? 

Cassius. This it is: 

Tis better that the enemy seek us: 

So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers^ aoc 
Doing himself offence; whilst wc, lying still, 

Are full of rest, defence, and tiiimbleness. 

^. Bru. Good reasons must, of foiyte, give place to better. 
The people ’twixt. Philippi and this- groufU 
Do stand but in a forc’d affection; 

For they have grudg’d us contribution: 

The enemy, marching along by them, 

By them sl]iUl make a fuller nuinber up, 

Come on refresh’d, ndw^added, end encourag’d; 

From which advuitage shall we cut him off, ato 

If at Philippi we do face him there, 

These 4>c<^le at our back- *' 

Cassius. Hev me, good brother. 

Brutus. Under your pardon.—You must note beside, 
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That we have tried the utmost of our friends, 

Our legions are brim-full, our cause is ripe: 

The enemy increaacth every day; 

We, at the be^ht, are ready to decline. 

There is a tidg in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, aU the voyage of their life 220 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are ve now afloat; 

And we«must take the current when it serves, ' 

Or lose our ventures. 

Cassius. Then, with your will, go on; 

^Vc’U along ourselves, and meet them at Philippi. 

Brutus. The deep of night is crept upon our talk. 
And nature must obey necessity; 

Which we will niggard with a ifttle rest 
There is no more to say? 

Cassius. No more. Good night: 

Katiy to-rworrow will we rise, and hence. 230 

^ru. Lucius I [JEuter Zudus.] My gown. [Exit Ludus.] 

Farewell, good Me^^ala:— 

(iood ilight, Titinius:—poble, noble Cassius, 

Good night, an<^good*repose. 

•Cassius. O my dear brother I 

This was an ill beginning of the night: 

Never come such division ’tween our souls I 
Let it not, Brutus. 

Brutus. Efery Thing is*wfil. 

Casdus. Good night, my lord. 

• ErutHf. Good night, g9<?d brother. 

m TTIsn., Mess.' Good ni^ht, Lord Brutus. • 

Brutus. Farewell, evei^ one. 

* [Eseeuni Cassius, ZVtiaius, and'Mtstala 
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Rt-enter Lucius, with the goivn. 

Give me ^ gowo. U thy mserument? 

LmoM. Here m the leat 

Srutus. ' Wbu, thou spesk’st droirsily ? 

Poor knsve, 1 blame thee not, thou ait o’cr-wiuchd 241 
Call Claudius and some other of my men; 
in have them sleep on cnabions in my tent 

Jmuius. Varro and Claudius I 

* 

Enter Varao and Claudius. 


Varre. Calls my lord? 

Brntus. 1 pray you, sirs, lie in my tent and sleep; 

It may be I shall raise you by and by 
On business to my brother Cassius. 

Varre. So please you, we will stand* and watch your 

pleasure. 


Brutus. I will not have it so: lie down, good airs; sjo 
It may be I shall otherwise b^hink me.— 

Look, lAicius, here’s the book I sought for'so; 

J put it in Ae pocket of my gojra. ^ 

{ ykrw and ^^ud*us (w down. 
Lucius. I vris sure your lordship did not give It me. 
BruAtf. Bear with me, good boy, 1 am much forgetfuL 
Cans! thou h(^ thy heavy eyes aphtle, 

And touch diy mstromait a stnun. or two? 

Lt/aut. my Siard, aa^ piesse^yoa 

. It does, my hoy: 

I too'ttmeh, hot'^how flit .wlUiiiig. > 

It ia my duty, ih.'aflp 
t slmuM not ttjge thy thy might; 

1 hloods look for a iime «f cest 


CBSt 
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Ltteitts. I have slept, my lord, already. 

Brutus. It was well dooe; aod thou shalt sleep i^;ain, 
I will not hold thee long: if 1 do live, 

1 will be good to thee. 

{MustCf and a towards the eudofwkUh Lucius 
falls asUef. 

This is a sleepy tune :—0 murderous slumber, 
lAy'bt thou thy leaden mace upon my boy, 

That plays thee music?f>6cDtle knave, good night, 

1 will n9t do thee so mudh wrong to wake thee: 270 

If thou dost nod, thou,break’s! thy instrument; 

I’U take it from thee; and, good boy, good night — 

Let me see, let me see; is not the leaf turn'd down 
Where 1 left reading? Here it is, I think. 

Enter the Ghost *of CyCSAR. 

« • 

How ill this taper bums I who comes here ? 
i think it»is the weakness of mine eyes 
That sliapes this monstrous apparition. 

It comes upon me.—Art thou any thing? 

Art thdu some god, sotpe angel, or some devil, 

That mak’st ray^>lood*co]d, and my hasr to stare? 

Sp^k to me what thou art 

Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 

Brutsu. Why comest thou? 

Ghost.^ To ten thee thou shalt see me at fbilippi. 
Brutm. ,Well; tb^ t shall sie thee again? 

' Ghosf. Ay, at Philippt 

• Brmf$ts. Wh^ 1 will see thee at FhOippi, ^n. '■ 

[©fcitf vanishes 

Now i have heart thou vanisbest: 
lU spwt, 1 would hold more talk with Ajge.— 
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Boy, Luchi^l—Varro! Claudius]—Sirs, awake!— 

Claudius I 291 

Lucius. The strings, my lord, are felse. 

Brutus. He thinks he still is at his instrumenL— 
I^ucius, awake! 

Lucius.' My lord? 

Brutus. Didst thou dream, Lucius, that thou so cncdst 

out? 

Lucius. My lord, I do not' k^ow that I did cry. 
Brutus. Yes, that thou didst: didst thou see any lhmi;> 
Ltuius. Nothing, my lord 

Brutus. Sleep again, Lucius.—Sirrah Claudius I— joo 
[ 7 b Varro.'] Fellow thou, awake 1 
Varro. My lord? 

C/audius. My lord ? ^ 

Brutus. Why did you so cry out, sirs, in your sleep ? 
Ttfr., Clau. Did we, my lord? • 

Brutus. Ay: saw you any thing? 

Varro. No, my lord, I saw nothing. ' 

Claudius. Nor I, oay lord. 

Brutus. Go and commend me to my brother Cassius; 
^ 3 id him set on his powers betimes before, 

And we will folk>w. 

Varro., Clau. It shall be done, my lord. 309 [Exettnt 
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ACT V. 

Scene I. Tht plains of Philippi. 

Enter Octavius, Antony, and their Anwy. 

Octnvius. Now, Aniony, our hopes are answered: 

You said the enemy would not come down, 

But keep the hills and upper regions: 

It proved not so; theif baftles arc at hand; 

'i'hoy mean to warn us at Philippi here, 

Ariawering before we do demand of them. 

Antony. 'Put, I am in their bosoms, and I know 
Wherefore they do it: they could be content 
To vistk other places; and come-down 
With fearful bravery, thinking by this face lo 

To.fasten in ouP thoughfs that they h:we courage; 

But 'tis not so. 

Enter a Messenger. 

MfSienper. Prepare yout generals; 

The L'li^my comes on iri, gallant show; 

Their bloody sigff of battle is hung out,* 

And* something to be done immediately. 

Aniofty. Octavius, lead your battle softly on, 

Upon the left hand of the even field. 

Oetaviuf. Upon the ri^t hand I; keep thtju the left. 
Antony, Why do fou cross roe* iiT this exigent ? 

Oct.* I do not cross you; but 1 will do so. [Afarek. ,2o 

HiMm. Enter Bruxuj, Cassius, and their Army; 
Lucilius, Titinius, Messala, and others. * 

Brtlpts. They stand, and would have parley. 
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QusHts. Stand fas^ Tittmus: wft nnut out and talk. 
0(taam, , Uark Aotc4i]r, abaU we gife ngo of battle? 
■ Ke, Qw, 'l|l8fwei; oa chajgo. 

rarfb) tbe ganenb iftsold havt eome words. 
Oftauim^ Stir cot until the ognal. 

3rwbn,K. Wordi before Ulpws. is it so, countrymen? 
Ottai^iM3. Not that we love words better, as you do 
Good words are better than bad strokes, Octavius 
Id your bad strokes, Brutus, you give ep;>od words, 
Witness the hole you made In Cesar's heart, 31 

Crying, “Long live! had, Cesari" 

Cassius. Antony, 

The posture of >aur Uows are yet imknown; 

But for your words, they rob tlie Hybla bec^, 

And leave them boneykss. , 

Antony. • Not stingless too. 

Brutus O, yes, and soundle^ too; , 

For you have stol’n thor butting, Antony, 

And very wisely threat before you sting. 

Ant. Villains, you did not so, when your vile da^ers 
Hack’d one Mother in the of Csesar: ‘ 40 

You shov’d your teeth like apes, and &wn'd like«hounds, 
And bow’d like ^ndmen, kitting. CmstK’^'kei; 

Whilst damned Casca, tike a eur, behhid , 

Struck Cassar on die neck. O you ^tterets S 

Cassius. Flatterers M-Now, l^tna, thank yourself' 
This tongue had not offended ao unlay) 

If Casdus haee cd’d. 

Oa. Com come, ^ cause r «t arguing make us sweat, 
1116 it wQl turn tcuiodder dro^ 

’ ■ £ 

1 swQrd Ogaimt ccmtpiratmsj 

WkISwnk you that the tWftd goes 
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Never, tUl Oes&r's three«iid4butp wtnmds 
Be well mill'd} of ^ anotbier Ceear 
Have added sUt^ljter «> die swMd oi traitors. 

Srvtus. CsBMT, thou canst not die.by trattors’ hand^ 
Unless thoa brjnj^at thetu widi tbee. 

Octnvius. • So 1 hope;, 

I was D(rt bom to die on Brutus' sword. 

Brutvs. 0 , if tboU wert the noblest of th; strain, 
Young mat^ thou couldst'aot die more honourable. 6o 
Cassiu^ A peevish schoolboy, worthless of such honour. 
Join’d with a masker and a reveller] 

Aniot^. Old Cassius still ] 

Octavius. Come, Antony; away}— 

UeJiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth; 

If YOU dare fight to-day, co^e to the held; 
if not, Vhen yotf have stomachs.' 

\^xeuut petavius, Antony, and their Anny. 
Oass. Why, now, blow wind, swell billow, and swim bark! 
ri^he storm is up, and all is on the harard. 

Bntfjts. Ho, Lucilius I hark; a word with you. 
iMaUni. ' , My lord ? 

' \Brutus and Lucilius converse apart 

Cassius. Meanla! ’ , 

■^ssala. What says my general ? 70 

Cassius. Mesnla, * 

This U my bitth-day; as this very day 

Was Cassius bom. Give me thy hand, Meesala: 

Be thou Iday witness will, * 

As i*omp^ me, am I compellHl to set 
"one battle lil our lib^es. 

.know that I held Esricurus strong, 
hia 0(^00: now I change nqr mlnc^ 

And ^ly m«dit tbin^ that do pr^age. 
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Coming fitMtf Sardis, on our fornwr enmgn « So 

Two mightjr espies feU; and diere they perdb'd, 

Gorging and feeding fiom our s<rfdier8'', hands i 
Who to Philippi here consorted us: 

This monpng are they tied away and gonf; 

And in t^pir steads do favens, crows, and kites, 

Fly o’er our heads, and downward look on us,>» 

As we were sickly prey: their shadows seem 
A .canopy most fatal, under which 
Our army lies, ready to give up the ghosL 
Mfssa/a. Believe not so. 

Casstus. I but believe it partly; 90 

For I am fresh of spirit and resolv'd 
To meet all perils very constantly. 

Brutus. Even so, Lucilius^ 

Cassius. Now, most* noble Brutus, 

The gods i<Klay stand friendly, we .may, 

Ij)vers in peace, lead on our days to age! 

But since the affairs of men rest still incertatn,. 

Let’s reason with the worst that may befall. 

If we do lose this battle, then is this 
yhe very last time we shall speaJk together: 

What are you, then, determined to do?“ 100 

Brutus. Even by the rule of that philosophy 
By whidi I did blame Cato for the death ^ 

Which he did give himself;—I know not how, 

But 1 do find it cowardly and vile, 

For fear of what mighe’fall, so'to prevent 
The time of life:—arming myself with patience 
To stay the providence of some high powers 
That govern us. below. 

Cassius. Then, if we lose this battle, 

You are contented to be l<Ki in triumph 


109 
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'Ilidrougfa the streets ^ Rome? 

Sntius, Ko^ Cm^u^ so : think not, tiioa noble SUman, 
Thjtf ever BrHtus.irk go bound to Rome; 

Be bean too great a mitKl But this same day , 

Must e&d tba^ work the ides of March begun^ 

And whethst ihi shall meet agata 1 know not^ 
TherefoUpour eveilastirrg farewell take: 

For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius L 
If we do meet again, why; we shall smite; 

If not, vhyt then, this pasting was well made. 

Cassius. For ever, a^ f<^ ever, farewell, Brutus! 120 
If we do meet again, well smile indeed; 

If not, 'tis true this parting was well made. 

liruttts. Why, then, lead on.~ 0 , that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business ere it cornel 
Bui it "sufheeth that the day wilf end, 

And then the end is kneuva—Come, hoi awayl [JExeuni. 


SCENK.II. The same. The field of battle. 

% 

Alarums. Enttf Bkutvs and Mkssala. 

^rutm. Ride, ride, M«sala, rid^ and give these bills 
Unto«th( legions on the other side: 

Lot them set on at once; for 1 perceive 
But a)Id demeanour in Octavius' wing, 

'And sudden push givps tHbm the<>verthrow. 

Ride, ride, Messala: let them all come down. [Exeunt. 
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SCBNE III. Another part of the fields . 

Alarum . Enter Casstus' and Titikius. 

Cassius ., O, look, Titinius, look, the villains % 1 
Myself hav^ to mine own turn’d enemy: * 

This ensign here of mine was turning back; 

1 slew the coward, and did take it from him. 

^^nius. O d^assius, Bratus^ave the word too early; 
Who, having some advantage op Octavius, 

Took it too eagerly: his soldiers fell to spoil, 

Whilst we by Antony are all enclos'd. 

Enter Pindarus. 

Pindarus. Fly. further off, my lord, fly further off; 
Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord; “ lo 

Fly, therefore, noble Cassius, fly /ar off. « 

Cassius. This hill is far enough.—Look, look, Titinius; 
Are those my tents where I perceive the fire?. 

Titinius. They arc, my lord. , 

Cassius. »Titinius, if thdu lov’st me, 

Mount thou my horse, and bide ^y spurs in hinf, 

Till he have brought thee up to 3iondef*troop5, 

And here again; that I may rest assur’d 
Whether yond troops are friend or enemy. 

Tit. I will be here again, even with a thought [Exit. 
Cassius. Q Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill; ao 
My sight was ever thick; regarfl Titinius, 

Ai\d tell me what thou noPst about the field.— 

■ \Pindarus aseendt, the*kiU. 
This ^y I breada|d first: titneds come round, 

And trhere'I did he^ there shall I end; 

Mr Ml,.is run his comp(Ms.-<^rrah, what news? . 
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rindaims. O my tordJ 

Cassius. What, news ? 

4 

Pindartts. \Abeve^ T^nius is enclosed round about 
With honemeo, tKat make to him on the spur;— 
Yet he spurs on.—Now they are almost on hjra. 
Now, Titiniusl—Now some light: 0 , he ligh^ too. 
He’s ta’^; [SAoui] and, hark! they shout.for joy, 
Cassius. Come down, behold no more. 

O, coward that I am, to Jive so long, 

To see my best friend ta’pn before my face I 

PiNHARUS descends. 



(fomc hither, sirrah: ■.*. 

In Parthia did I take thee prisoner; 

And then I swore thee, saving of thy life, 

That whatsoever I did bid thee do, 

Thou shouldst attempt it. Come now, keep thine oath : 
Now be 3 freeman; and with this good sword, 41 

That ran through Ctesar’s bowels, search this bosom, 
iktand not> to answer: here, take thou the hills ; 

And when, my face is cover’d, as 'tis now, 

Cluide Ihou the sword, [d’indarus stabs him.] Ctesar, 
thbu art reveng’d, • “ 

Even with the S^ord (hat kill’d thee. [£>ies. 

^indarus. So, I am free; yet would not so have been, 
Durst P have done my will. Q Cassius! 

Far from this country Pindarus shall run, 

Where ngver Roman shay take note of him. ■ [Exit. 50* 

Re-enter TlTiNius with Messala. 

Jtiessata. It is but change, Titinius; for Octavius * 

Is (yert^rown by noble Brutus' power, 

% Cassius’ legions are by Antony. 

Tifinius. These tidings will well comfort Cassius. 
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Where did you Uvft himj 

^toconltelate, 

With Pindanu his bundman, os 
Afessa/a. Is not that be that Im opon the gmund? 
TtHmus. c He lies not like the living. 0 . my heart i 
Mma/a. c Is not thiit be? ' 

Tliiinhu. • No, this was be, Messala, 

But Cassius is no more.—O setting sun, 6o 

As thy red rays thou dost sink to night, 

So in his red blood Cassius’ day is set,— 

Thu sun of Rome is set 1 Our day is grme ; 

Clouds, dews, and ^^gers come; our deeds are done! 
Mistrust of my success bath done this deed. 

Mtisala. Mistrust of good success hath done this deed. 
O hateful Kiror, hlelanchol/s child, 

Why dost thou show to me apt thoughts of men 
' The things that are not? 0 Error, soon conceiv’d, 

Thou never com’st unto a happy birth, 70 

But kill’st the mother that engender’d thee! 

TUimus. What, PindarusI where art thou, Pindarus? 
Mtssa/a. Seek him, Titiniua, whilst I go to meet 
Tke noble Brutus, thrustiog this ^port 
Into his ears: 1 giay say, thrusting it; 

Por piercing steel and darts envenomed 
Shall be as welcome to toe ears of Brutus 
As tidings of this sight ^ 

TtHnius. Hie ycMi, Messala, 

And I will seek for Htiarus the while. {Exit Mtssala. 
Why didst toou send me forth, brave Cassius? So 

Did 1 not meet thy friends? and did not toey 
Put oiwmy brows this wreath of«viciory. 

And bM me givOkit thee ? Didst thou not hear their shouts? 
.^la6,^ou hast miscDnstTu’d ^very thing I 
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But, boU thee, tahe thia garlasd on thy Imw; 

Thy< Bfufto bid t^e give it thee;’^ind ! 

Will do his hid^^.—Crutus, (»me ajace, 

And ^BeeJlow I regarded Caius Cawius.—> 

By your leave, gods:—this is a Roman’s parfj 
Come, Casritis’ sword, and find Titinius' iieaft. 90 

[jTi'/Zr himelf. 

\ 

A/aruttu. Xe-eit/er Mes^La, vrith Bkutus, youffg Cato, 

STKATO, VOLUMNIUS, and LuaLIUS. 

Brutus. Where, where, Messala, doth his body lie? 
Afezsaia. Lo, yonder; and Titinius mourning it. 
Brutus. Titinius’ face is upward. 

Cap. ^ He is slain. 

Brutus. O Tulius Cs eMr^ th ou art m uthty yet I 
'i^iy spirit walas abroad, and turns our swords 
In Our o^\m proper entrails. \I/yu< alarum': 

Cnio. Brave Titinius' 

Look, whetjier he have not crown’d dead Cassius! 

Brutus. Are yet two Rbmans living such as these?— 
The last of ail the Rotnans, fare thee well! 

It is impossible that &ver Rome too 

Shopld breed thy fellow.—Friends, I owe moe tears 
To thil dead man than you shall see me pay.— 

I shall find dme, Cassius, I shall find time.— 

Come, therefore, and to^Thasos send bis body: 

His funerals shall riot be in our camp, 

LcSt'it cUsconafiM ua.—Ludlius, come;— 

ItaS ,c«me, youi^ Cato^ let us to the field.— 

4 aSeo and flavins, set <wr battles on:— 

Tis .three o’clhek; and, Romans, yet er£ night 
We fliall tiy fortune w a second fifd'V , [Exeunt. 1 to 
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Scene TV. A iwtfifr part of* tiu fields 

Alanms .« Enter fighting. Soldiers of both,armies; then 
Brixtus, young Cato, Lucilius, and others. 

Brutus. Yet, countrymen, O, yet hold up your heads! 
Cato. What bastard doth no^? Who will go witli me? 

I w'ltl proclaim my name about the Held 
I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho! ' 

A foe to tyrants, and ray country's friend; 

I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho! {Charges the enemy. 

Brutus. And 1 am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I; 

Brutus, my country’s friend; know me for Brutus! 

{Exit, iharging the enemy. Cato is over 
powered, andfalls. 

Ludlius. O young and noble ^to, art thou down?‘ 
Why, now thou diest as bravely as Tilinius; lo 

And mayst be honour’d, being Cato’s son. 

First Sold. Yield, or thou diest. 

Ludlius. Only 1 yield tO;die: 

'lltere is so much that thou wilt kill ra^straight; 

{Offering money. ‘ 

Kill Brutus, and be honour’d in his death. 

First Soldier. We must not,—A noUe prisoner I 
Sec. Sold. Room, bo I Tell Antony, Brutus is ta’en. 
First Sold. I’ll tell,tlje news :«-hejie comes the general. 

, Enter Autonv. 

Brutus is ta’cn, Brutus is ta’en, jpy lord. 

Antony. Wbfflc is he? 

Liteiiitts. Saffijg Antony; Brutus is. safe enough: • ao 
1 dare assure that no enemy 
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Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus: 

The gods defend him from so great a shame! 

When you do find him, or alive or dead, 

He will be found like Brutus, like himselC 
Antony, TJiis is not Brutus, friend; but, I assure you, 
A prize no less in worth: keep this man safe, 

Give him all kindness: I had rather have 

4 

Such men my friends than enemies. Go on, 

And see whether Brutus*be alive or dead; . 30 

And being us word unto* Octavius’ tent 

Huw every thing is chanc’d. \Exeutii. 


Scene V. Another part of the field. 

Enter Brutus, Dardankjs, Clitos, Strato, 

VOLUMNIUS. 

Brutui. Come, poor remains of friends, rest on this rock. 
CUtus* Statilius show’d the torch-light; hut, my lord, 
He camo not tiack: he is or ta’cn or slain. 

Brutus. Sit thee down^ CHtus: slaying is the word; 
It is 3 deed in fashion.. Hark thee, Clitus. [ Whispers ^im. 
CHtus. WliJ!, I, my lord? No, not for all the world. 
Brufis. Peace, then! no words. 

Clifus. I’ll rather kill myself. 

Brutus. Hark thee, Dardanius. [ Whispers him. 

Dardanius. Shall I do ^uch a deeii? 

Clitus. O Dardinius*! 

Bardanius. O Clitus! ^ 10 

*Cliius. What ill request did Brutus make to thee? 
^Dardanius. To kill* him, Clitus. Look, he meditates. 

Clitus. Now is that noble ve^l full of grief,* 

I’ll* it runs over even at his eyes. 
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Brutus. Cbme hither, good Volumnius; list a word. 
VoUtmnau, What says my k>r<^? 

Brutus. , Wby^ this, Volunmius: 

llie ^host Csesar hath appear'd to me 
Two several times by night] at Sardis onoe, 

And, this last night, here in Philippi fields: 

I know my hour is come. 

VQiumnius. Not so, my lord. so 

^/%tus. Nay, I am sure it is, Volumnius. 

Thou seest the world, Volumnitu, how it goes; i 
Our enemies have beat us to the pit: \Ldw alarums 

It IS more worthy to leap in ourselves, 

Than tarry till they push us. Good Volumnius, 

Thou know’st that we two went to school together: 

Even for that our lore of old, I prithee, 

Hold thou my sword-hilts^ whilst I run on it 

Volumnius. That's not an office for a f.iend, my lord. 

\Alarums sHll. 
» « 

ClUus. Fly, fly, my lord; there is no tarrying here. 30 
Bru. Farewell t6 you;—and you;—and you, Volumnius.— 
Strato, thou hast been all this while asleep; < 

Fafiewell to thee too, Strato.--Couhtrym^ 

My heart doth joy that yet in all ray life 
I found no roan but be was true to me. 

I shall have glory by this losing day, 

More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
Ly this vile 'conquest $hyll atiaiiv nn^ 

So, fare you well at once; for Bratus’ tongue 
Hath almost ended bis ljf(^ faistoiy i . 4q 

Night hangseyes;'my, bon^i would 
That have fc^'i£|MurM to attau this hour. 

\Alarsu^ Ctj “ Fly, fly, fly I" 
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4 

Cli/Mi. Fly, my lord, fly. 

Sruixa. Hence I X will fbllotr. 

[ExoMt CUtus, J>ari 9 iuus^ and Xolumnius. 
I pritheie, Strato^ st^ thou by thy lead: . 

Thou art a feUow of i good respect; 

Thy life hath had some smatch honour in iti 
Hold, then, my sword, and turn away thy face, 

While 1 do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato? 

Str, Give me your hand first: fare you well, my lard. 
Bru. •Farewell, good Sttato.—Caes ar, n ow be still: 50 
I kill’d not thee with half so good a will 

\H€ runs on his sword, and dies. 

Alarums. Retreat. Enter Octavius, Antony, Messala, 

Luciuus, qndj^wxi^. 

Octavius. What man ^ that ? ,, 

}ies. My master’s piaos—Strato, where is thy master? 
•Strata. .Free from Uie bondage you are in, Messala: 
The comiu^roTS can but make a fire of him; 

For Brutus only overcame Nmself, 

And no* man else hath honour by his death. 

Lua't. So BrutAi should oe found: X thank thee, Brutus, 
Thtft thoif hast prov^ Latcilius’ saying true. 

Octavius. All that serv’d Brutus, I will entertain them 
FeUow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me? 61 

Strato. Ay, if Messala will prefer me to yqp. , 

Octavius. Do so, good Messali^ • 

Mesiala. How died my master, Strato? 

•St^tOm 1 held sword, and he did run on it. 
•tJUIbsaJa. Octav^ dien take him to follow the«, 

That did th« latest service to my master. ■ 

Ant*/^. This was the noblest Koroan of them all: 
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All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Cassar; 

He only, in a general honest thought; 

And common good to all, made one of them. 

His life a'os gentle, and the elements • 

■ So mix’d* in him, that Nature might stand up 
■•And say to all the world, “This was a man!” 

Octavius. According to his virtue let us use him, 
With all respect and rites of*buriaL 
Within my tent his bones to-hight shall lie. 

Most like a soldier, order’d honourably.— 

So, call the field to rest: and let's away, lio 

To part the glories of this happy day. {Exeunt. 
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Abbrevia/ht»: Vt ^s’Clotsary^ 


ACT I. 

Scene 1. 

Detefts fton Plcttrch. k **triumph orcr Pompey's 

blood($6). 3. The action of lUc Tribunes in ''ilUiobiJig the images'^ 
of Qvwr (6y). 

• The value of Ihis Scene is twofold, j. It iudicates the feeling of 
Rome towards Cxsar; aaong the ofliciol classes be has jealous enemies, 
with (he crowd«he is ]>oi>ular. i. It illustrates the fickleness of the 
crowd, anoint of which so much is^made on the occasion of Antony’s 
great speech (ill. s). Also ike reference to the Lupercalia (72) 6 ^s 
the time of the action of the play at its opening. • 

•Note how the ciiisens speak in prose, the Tiibanes in verse. Shakes* 
peat e prose mainly for comic or colloquial parts (1. 2. 210, note), 
and for the speedi of characters of inferior social position li.e. tn scenes 
ut low lifeI also for letters (ti. note). 

3. meiljfiHkal^ of the wiping classes; cf. North’s Piutarchy^ 
cobblers, tapsters, or suchlike base mech^ni^l people*’ (p. 115). 
ou^^t fuU VMlh; (his is the only place where Shakespeare omits 
<n{ghi\ contrast II. 1. 170. There is one instance in Milton— 
2 ^//, vin. 74,^75. Middle English the present infinitive 
was marked by the inflection eni when this Inflection became obsolete, 
h was^sed with the infinitive. Certain 'aoomalons' verl>s, however, 
on ihe^atialogy of miiliary verbs, omitted the and thefe was 
much irregularity in th^ practice of Elisabethan* wril^/ Cf. tlie two 
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coaArttetions f Uh dgn in modem Enj^id^ s ' I dare lay * and dare 

• * * , 

4. l^ 9 k rk^ 4 U)H iah^^niHg U a fewnd^ot, -qf .Comae, a parti- 
dpIe-^-aad the two worda mliy hrtt a coapowd mint 
like 4 wa2]uDg«5tiek,’ ^ fi$hin(*red.* The of «ach coapouiida is* 
thexr brevHr: wc eel rid of the preposition - * avU; /er Imbonrfng*}. 

4» 5« 44 ^ ri^; eiplalned ^ line J* Hough It is a working^y 
they hate neithef their tools sor their working clothes. 

g. gena^iy need hf a matier to a servant {ef. r. 5. 33), 

and oflec a mrh of conteapCr-as hm* 
miio, ti. tn legarded a;. cMUr^ botcher^ aukilled work^ 

man; a quibble eft tbit tod iu oidinhry neaning ' mender If shoes.’ 
j$. dtr«tfyt itnughtforwardly, withoQl any quibblhig; ef. ill. 3 10. 
Ig. For the quitela cf. MercM^ <tf Kmsrri it. J. IS3, 

*^Not on thy sele» bet on thy soul, harsh jew? 

Then makest thy knife'keen/' 
id. naughtyy widceil. good for nothing; set O* 
i 9 . hi not out vfith moy do not be angry tfym it out; s^ phrases 
like *out St heeiSf’ *oQt at elbow.’ 

19, so* mmd you. mtnd m* Ws have the same quild>1e in 
Tivtlfih Nighty 1. 3. 30, 51* 

sy. hut untkaly at the same time (still keeping op thq pun on * w^itfa 
The trltane has asked him his tra^gx he 8a)s, * I cannot call 
myself a trudesmon : and yet I am a oobhld^ 

18* rttovtr; of eoorse a qoibCde on^ilKse to recover-get mcll 
and ^re-^ersre-so1e/ , ^ ‘ 

t 9 ^jo. Proverl^ phrases. Ct TSt Tth^ferty 11. s. 63, 
premier a man as ever Ufmt (sswaikqd) on four 1^,^ and 73. **he'8 a 
present ibt any en^eror that ever trod on neat's-leather (ow-hide). 
propefy fine; see G. gouty walked, hand^rk; see G. 

hit irbmpk; Caesar^t second tnumpb, ttlehrated iw^^tetober 
43 B.C. Ibr the wietotjr iriuoh he won on March lyth of that year at 
^ Muada is ^paih ovwr roppey’i twb spiv. Shakespeare dates the 
tnumph sia mootba later (Feb. 44 ftc^ to ^ve tht^ play a metre effect 
tivf openiag and illastrate the pre-ftpmeat positioci Csisar. • 
fj. ttnptest, boo^i npalL Ct nt. a. 93194. 

« jS.«. natm^ 

39.1 To ^ VsftmgetoHx the tiaul, 

who waa ytAal^jiS^ for sis yairs to be led in Csesar’s 

\ fiiwNhsmph,^ 11^ tW| to death* ^ 
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SC. 1.] 

40* s 4 nuU$i% de^dd of feeliog. 

4U mmf AX C& Gam** mattck the phrase secm^ to be forioed 
on the aoalagy of ^ ladi a/ * what a.’ 

47, gr^ai Pcmpiy; Wit allusion to hit title ‘Pompeiua 4 >iagHt 4 s*\ 
acf. North*! Rutarck^ **a daughter his [Oesar's] first wife.|,waa 

married unto Pomg^f the Great ^ (p. 46). 
parr the Urutt^ i.e* through. 

48. iw, Jostf thrsDosnefit sasr. 

50. f^A/; Shakespeare often omits re before : an instance of 
his **brerity’* (aee p» ai5)4 

Tibit\,Mr ^uks; efi u s. 101« He pers^ifies the rivcr> and.40 
Aktti not u 4 g ‘the.’ In Latin Tii^, like the names.of most risen, is 

ma.«>cnline. 

51. U at hearing; a geruiuL rtplkation^ echo; in flamUt^ 
IV. i» 13^‘reply, repartee,’ like F. rifiiqu 4 . 

34. select; implying extra care In choo^ng. F. cuiiiHr. 

{6. r^t/, who; the anK'cedent is contained in “ his way ” (emphatic) 
&^the way gf him who.’ A frequent use; cf. 1 \tKlftk .Vi^, 211. i. 69, 
Hu musi observe their mood on whom lie jests the mood of (host 
ou whom.’ 

Svme explain ^/sMB^ofisprtng,’ i.e. Poinpey’s two sons, Cnaeus 
and Scxltts. But he has been speaking of Pompey himself and probably 
Tne&ns that Caesar's rise had brought about Pompey’s fall and death# 

59. iniermjt, delay. 

ба. sort^ cla^; cf. "all sorts ai^ conditions of men." 

63. Tjf>er banks; this quasi*adjectival use of protect names is 
common in Shakespea^; cf. **I^tilippi fields,” v. 5. 19. It generally 
occum before a noun In the p'lural, and is due to Ui>Uke of *s closely 
followed by Si for a similar avoidance of */ before s see lu. s, 70, iv. 3.19. 

64. Uwest, ire. deepest below the level of the banks (‘ shores ’). 

63. i.e. reach the highest water-mark. 

бб. wh€th/r; scan as a monosyllalde wh/tr. basest metal; used 
*i& alliiston teethe phrase * base, i.> iinpore, ^qjtalbut tbd seuse here, 

as in !. s. 315, is figurative ^'cluracter.’ meitU in the ‘ Glossary.’ 

69. tiisrabe^ strip, Le. of the *searfi* mentioned in 1.1. iSg, ^ 

I Plutarch. 

a .JlCre were twp statues of Omr on the Hestra in the Forun^ 

70. certmoaks^ festal ornaments; setG. Scaix e'remomeu ^ 

7*. ’•ihi/tasto/lMpmal; i.e. xbstLx^eatia\ a fallval ri purifica* 
Uon for the walls of .KomCi held on February rs^ Its celebrants, the 

I 
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JTl^rUS r.-KSAR. fAc/l. 

were Qriginally divided ioto t«fo each uader a i^agister* 

ift 44 B.C a third coiltgiMm^ the JuUanu vM Instituted io honour ol 
Julius Caesar, who appointed Antony (see the uttX Scene) as its hrst 
magisUr. A great feature of the lAtftrfoiia was the count ” (u 3. 4) 
of the Luperci^ who ran ronnd the city wall, bearing leather thongs^ 
with*which they struck the crowd, especially women (I. t. 7*9)* 
These thoj^s, cut from the hides .of the vicums sacrificed, were cnlted 
fihwt Uen^ the ceremony was calledand gave its name to 
the month ^e^fuaty. L$X-/riruarf, ^to pnrify, expiate/ 

74, tokens of vtcu>ry» be. the * cciemoiuc*' {70). 

^7. Tkasi f<cathiri pluck'd^ the plucking of these leathers; cl. the 
' Latin idiom, e.g. 9 umh% C*rscr, *tbe^dcath of Cwsar.’ 

78. ptUk: a term in falconry for the height to which a liawk soar>; 
cf. Ruhard //. i. k t99< *Mlow high a pitch his icsolution soars T' 
Shakespeare uses many terms drawn horn falconry, which was a 
favouiUe pursuit of the KlisaWUians. 

79, 80. C/. Nojihs PiHla>ikl *'Thc chiefest cause that made him 
[CaesarJ mortally hated was the covetous desire he had lo be calle<l king; 
wluch first gave the piv)})le«jnst cause, and next bis svcirl enemies 

honest colour, to bear him ill-will (p. 94). 

«» 

Scene 2. 

Details baaed ozt Plutarch. i« The jccount of tho f.ufemiha. 
a. The warning of the Soothsayer. 5. The intei view betuccu (JaASius 
and Brutus. 4. Cmsars description of **that spare Caskius." 5. Cesar's 
refusal of the crown, swooning,^ and plucking o\Mi lii^ doublet.*' 
d* The to incite Brutus. * 

Enter Casar; on his way lo the Forum, where, from the Roslh., he 
witnessed ** the games'* 07 ^) LupfreaUa^ in which he>wcmld take 

a special interest that year (44 H.C.}; sec l. 1. 73, note. 

Antony^ fir the wtrte^ l.e. rca<iy for, bdng one of the tufirci. 

1. CdlfKtnia^ In the ist Foly) spell Cdphumia, which, no' 
donbt, Shakespeare wre^ because the name h so spelt in North's 
Riutanh. She was daughter of L. CalpUrnios Piso. Casar. married 
her (hl$ fourth wife) in 59B.C., the year of his first consulship. ' c 

3>—Cwaar’s orden illustrate wl^t Cassius eays of him'ti^*i. 

195, thlt he '*is iupentkiotts grown*'; cf. again li. t. Sf 6. 

7-^9. See SxtsnA.t from Plutarch. Cwsar bad no legitimate lom 
teAiiild: the woid sucMonh is ' stricken'; perhaps Shakespeare used 
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ipuch ^in nllusiMi to th« Eogliih pmctice of ^Umcbing* Vy the monarch 
for the *king*s evil.* C£. MothitK^ iv. 3. i46^i56. 

8. because tbe Lufmalia was a religious festival. Kortb 

has *Uhis holy coarse.'V 

^ 9. aerili cursg^ curse of sterility; sec 303 anti cf. "slantlerous 

loads **sMoad8 of slander/ i. 90. In such phrases ^mmon in 
Shakespeare) the a<l]ective defines the sphere or character of the noun: 
thus the curse consists in sterility^ the load is one of $!ander. In 
German this relation is CKpressed by a compound noun; in English 
such compounds {e,g. ^ slander*load') would sound awkward. 

n —14. This incident strikes the note of mystery. The stran^« 
no^s of iht^unknown voice from \iit crowd giving iu strange warning 
cn.iies an impression of danger. In Plutarch the warning is more 
precise; here the vague sense of undefined peril inspires greater awe. 

18. In the Roman calendar the Ides fetl on the ijth day of four 
months*—March, May, July, Octol>er; on the t ^th in the other months. 

19. S 40 tks<iy(r^ two sy I tables * sooth say er. ’ brware; scan ’twirv. 

tiHUit; a set of notc» played on the trumpet; see G. 

dm/iTs and Cassna; for their interview, see Extract 4 from Plutarch. 
Nirte that from his previous thoughts (cf. 39—41) Brutus is in the 
right frame of mind to be tnov^d by Cassius's appeal and by the olTer 
of the crown to Oesar; Just as Macl>eth is by tbe Witch's prophecy^ 
shah bo king hereafter,'' Macb<tk^ r. 3. 50. 

95. go cf F. wi'r. 98. gawa/mu^ fond of sports. 

99. t/nrit; d monosyllable (like as often; cf. 147; Til. 9. 939. 

30. hi^tder your dtstra^ i.e. prevent your going to the course. 

39—36. The real ^ose of\1ie coolness between Brutus and Cassiu^ 
i.<( iiienlioned by Plutarch, viz. that they had beenhival candidates for 
the office of Prmtor Urbanm (the chief prxtorship) in 44 B.C., which 
Cewar gavwto Unit us. 

33* 34* that...as; perhaps a combination of two ideas-‘that 
which’ + ‘so great as'; cf. 174. 

35. ' You show a stiff and distant man^er^towards yoffi* friend.' 

The metaphor (cf 317) ts from riding; cf. “to bear a bard rein” in 
III. 1.97, le. to ride with a tight rdn, and so (figuratively) to^be 
hafd u^D«, 

distant, not fainiliai>in tnann^; cf. The Cemedy cf Errarsy 
ti. 9. 119, ** look strange and frown." ^ 

39. *mer*ly^ entirely; eeetJ. ««/ emphatic. 

40. ^passions af urns difftrtM^ Conflicting emotions, i.e* his p>er^na) 
love of Cttsar and his patriotic love of Rome; leehugs which it is 
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Impowble lo nooDcile-^b^oce Me deaent (tf the tragedf of the 
part which Bmtttft pUyt in the Umna. He U wiih hiwelf M wtr/ 46. 

4I. ^ Tho^U which concern toe alone/ tee G« 

4a« $sdi^ Uboitth. perhaps sinfuiar io aeaie (cl. in. 1. 

t6i, note)} or iU plurat may imply ^acta of bebaeionr.' 

4$. Scfn €Autrt$t (* interpret^; c£ 1. 3. 34. 

48^5a Caasltta had mtamterpreteo Bratus’s conduct, beliering him 
to he unfrtendly, and had kept to bhmelf thoughu which otherwise he 
wodd have impaited to Bratov. wtV/aai, see C« 

4p. iy mtam wJkim/, in cooieqai^ee of which. 

2j. Ct rrpi/us UMfi CwiJa, 11. j. ios» toCf nor doth the 
eye itself...behold itself.'* 

34. ’ Tu juu^ that ii so. 

58. 9 U y^mr see the rcftcctcd image of yourself: then 

Brutus would perceive has *weclhincss»' now ^hnldea' from him. 
The aim of Cassius at Artt as to stir jealousy in Brutus: why should 
Caesar rule alone? is not BruUis equally 'worthy'? Cf 131 and 140 **147. 
Cassnis judges Brutus by hii own standard and misreads hU characieri 
in which je^ousy has no part^i * 

59* %oh*r<^ when, rtsf^ct^ nihnatioo, position. 

Oo. £jecipi mmoft<U Ottur; said» pvhaps, with «\ touch of sarcasm. 

6i. had his 0 f 4 sj implyii^ * could see biuiself.' 

71. Jtalsm CH, suspicious about; cf. rOs. 

7s. a (omm^n fangitr, a general jestei -s>nr ready tp crack a joke 
with any cfaaACO*comer. The rst Folio has hugkie^, and the sense 
might be * one at whom all the worfd laughs.’ But most ed^on adopt 
tie change. ' ^ 

75. sials^ render stale and hackneyed^ cf. iv. 1. jg. Cassius does 

not vulgarise bis love by commonplace vows of fs jcndihip to ev<.i7'hcsh 
man who protests friendship to him. , 

76. q/?Wt afterwards, uandai, defamci traduce* 

77. profess MysH/t make prof^gjons of afiectiOD. 

* 7&. danftrsHSi edic^^be woedw^* intfi what iampra^ (C3}. 

79» 80. This ifitemij^on brings them to the poinL The remark 
of grains, I do fear ** ete** (which shows what subject £Qs his thoughts) 
prompts Casamn to apOlkWMW plainly, shmsiing; see sao-t'Sjf. 1 

85. ^ the gnwra/J^^This h the kfy-note o( the acdoo of 
He is (pflueooed peraonai cause '* (II. I. \t)i whnt he believes 

to be the comma foai to allb Us stde motive^^ Antoay«himself 
NalloA(v. §. ^ 
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indijftrently^ impArCially; cf. the Prayer^Bp^^ ‘‘that they 
may truly and indilTorcnlly minister justice.” Brutus means that the 
si|;lit of death will cause Idm no more alarm than the ftlj' " honour: 

he says bothy but is thininng rather of doaik, 

9t. favour^ face> looks; see G. 

95. had <u would as soon; liof, sec G. Tlicre mny^be a word* 
pUy on lit/, sometimes pronounced iirvf, and tive, % 

100. Suetouius says that Carsar was an expert swimmer. His 
prowess is illustrated by the following story in i^utnichr which relates 
to his Ki^yptian wars in 48 B.c.: '*m the battle by sea, that was fought 
by the lower of Phar [at Alexandria] meaning to help his men, *i\e 
lea]4 from pier into a bunt. •Htcn the Egyptians made towauls 
him with their oars on every side: but he, leaping into tlie sea. with 
great hazard savcil hiiuscH by swimming. It i< ^.aid, that then, holding 
divert books in his hand, he did never let them go, but kept them 
alway^ upon his head alxive water, and sw;xm with tlic other hand, not- 

f.taiidbig that they shot marvellously at hun. and was driven sometime 
ti' duck into the water'’ (North'.s Plutarch^ pp. 86. 87). 

101. fretting. Y, t’hauffcr^ I fat iaUfiucrt\ Ho heat.’ 

104. upon, fullovyng upun^i.p. iinnuduilely. 
i«5. Aci^’utfeJ, luUy dresMjd. 

105. iusfVy strong, vigorous. and strong, ' Es. Ixxiii. 4. 

^09. s(t>nhn.'/y bic;\sting the current. Cf. Milton's picluie {Pitra> 

liiii' Lo 'i IJ. 6441 (*42} of the shi|>s that 

‘‘lliiough the wide 14 iluiipuan to the Cape 
VIy stemming nightly.” 

learti tf/ ii'nt/tn'crsy^&\mii^ rcM lute in resistance to the river’s force. 
110. ijr/w, anive aty reach; see U. 

ita-^115. Cf. a Iltnfy VI. V. 1. 6a, 63, where young ChfToid, 
taking up (Ife body of his dead failier, says : 

“As did ^neas old Anchbes bear, 

So bear 1 thee upon my manly sbouiders,” 

The story^f ^neas rescuing %nchjscs %h#n Troy was sacked and 
burnt by the Greeks is told by Ve^ in //. 

aitcfstbr; according to legend, Rea Silvia, the mother of Rom a 1 18;» 
descended from Stlvius, the son of ^^eas and I^avinla. This 
of the Trujan origin of Rome plays a great part in the /CrteiJ, 
115, 2 ; repealed for clearness, iia being so far from “Hid.” 

ij8. ^pcfdoft; implying more condescension than ‘nod a/,' 

S19. tn S^ini 936, note. 
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6 JUWUS C^SAR. [act I. 

i««. diti their ctdanr/ty, !.<. lost tbUr coloar; said peiiiapg 
with quibUe w the idea of a coldiof flyiig from his ' coloun ’ 

it3« 124. Suetomes says that tytk were black and lively 

{mipi look*^ his lustrt} for 4 i>vils ^ O. 

2 tj, 196. ofiakespcaie may have known the remark w^ich Suetonius* 
fra/. 77) atPributes to Caesarthat men should take heed when they 
•poke wilh^im and should rcpttd witat he said as laws* 

(tms^eratini loqui sicum ar prc Upbus kabcn qua diaU)% 

127. 7 ViAtasr, see iv. a; V* 3. 

119. tn»tj*€rs constitntuui; cf. the reference in 256 to the * falling 
Slyness * to which Cresar was fiohjeet m his later years* 

tSOy 231. The metaphor of a^raca olcnt; erapba/.Ic» Cai»&ius 
attempts to rouse in lirutus jealousy of Caesar; see 58, note. 

136< CWnrruj; a gigantic statue (<»k< xaXoireof); especially the 
statue of Aj>ollOg aiiout 90 feet high, at Kht^des (a town then famihar to 
the Romans for iia famous school of rhetoric—Caesar and Cicero both 
studied thetc). According to the old tradition (to which Shakespeare 
may lefor), thi^ statue stood aatiide over the entrance of or^e of ihc 
harbours of Khodes and was so huge that ships could sail between its 
legs. Cf. again 1 IJtnry IV, i. 111 *-1131 ^ 

FxtlUaff^ Hal, if thou see u>c do^vn to the battle and bistrUie\tit... 
Frinct^ NoUuog hut a cohisus can do thee that fi lend si tip*** 

140. in cur starts hi our fortUDCSy luck. It w'aa tiien a popular 

belief that the characte)s> bodies and fortunes of men were influniced 
by the star under which they wCte bom. In Ixar^ 1. s. 118—144 
Chnkespeare makes Edmund ridicule (these astrological nOtions and 
doubtless he himself did not believe iik themf though they are often 
referred to in his plays—e g. in Twelfth Nighty U. 5* 183, I,thank 
my stars, I am happy.” Cf and *dis*flr/r^* 

*a starO- 

141. underlings^ inferim; seeG. 

14s. wial should; the past Imse {pves a ttrtain reznoteness to th^ 
question and expressed die doubt and •perplexity of' the speaker* 

* What (ould there be? * 

^ 143. The Germ^^ J^nisfr, ^emperor* aad Russian ^sa^*Sre both 
derived from sounded^ uttered. '' «. ^ 

14b, 147. always u^ the noun conjurerm* 

raises (cf. or lays spirits') cf a Henry VL n. i« I7aft 

‘^witches a^ conjurers...riWng up wicked spirits." See v* t* 
iXi 6 modosyllable, like ejrife, as oAeo; cf. in. s« s 
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149. fueaU food, iku Pttr; a coutemptuons tum^uf pbrue. 

150. Agi^ i.e. (be present tbe times. 

i5a.^ Jb 4 di refeniag either to tbe story of Deucalion aad Pyrrha 
(c{. that of Noah)i or^ leb& Ukely-^to an overflow oUM^ Tiber. 

i5j. ttwAr; so Kowe concaed the Folio 

iffi. AVMe;4mD0unced like tamb; cf. Lturea^ 71 2644. where 

it rhymes with do<rm and gro^m respectively. We have the same piin» 
made in a feeling of similar bitieness, is JCing John^ l!K t. 180: 

Uwfiil let it be 

That I have r^etn with to curse awhile 


Shakespeare makes bis characters jest thus in moments of'^at 
cmotion-wcspecially liltterneu Hi a relief to the feelings. The dying 
<iauDh angry with Richard^ puns 00 hU own name C'Old Gaunt in- 
deed, and gaunt in being old**), RfcAard //. it. 1. just as in 

the Aj^x of Sophocles the miserable Ajax puns on Afar and ofdfco*, Mo 
cry alokl’ See again 157, t$S, and 111. t. 304^)08. 

159. CassiuN now appeals to another motive^tlie traditional dev^ 
Uon of Brutus's family to the cause of Ubeny. 

a La Juuius Brutus, who cipellcd Tarquinius Superbus, its 

laat king, from fi.c. 540. 

* j6o, \ 6 i. cf. Oth^Uox IV. a. t^o, 'Momeeternal vUlam.** 

.Sclimiuc explains iUrnal in these two ptaceh as ''used to express extreme 
ll>b<>rTencu,*' and the word is said to bear the sense 'infernal, damned' 
in tbe dialocWof the eastern counties, i'erhaps it was meant to have a 
kind of intensive force, ^om /rer^/='everlasdDg, unchanging': an 
"eternabvillam” beiug one whose villany never varied—'an utter viltq^.’ 

Stott; 'pomp' or4court| kutg; designedly ^ut as a climax. 

ids. nothing; adveibid; 'notat oU.* jeabus, doubtful; see 71. 

* ijs- vforki induce, /have sonu 0|*m, I guess partly, oim, see G. 

*64. * / have thought oj thus cL 39—41. 

t66. so..,/might, if it be so that 1 might; cf. III. i. 140. 

lyi. rAw upon; we have the same metaphor in ^{uminate on*^ 
Let rumihartt Mo chew iht cMf* then figumtively, ^io ponder over.' 

*71, 173. For the construction <£ /5a/x» Ixxxiv. 10, 'M had 
ntb^i^be a doorkeeper in tbe house of my God, than to dwell ia the 
Ihnis <ff avickedness.’* See iv. 3. 711 73. llie to is omitted with the 
eirlftnhnitive, ht, but insertedPwitb tbe other, dwolt. 

174. tJUu.,.aft see 33, 34, note. 

17^ 177* The metaphor of striking sparks from a fluit. Cassius 
WMrs fine tact in not pressing the matter iimhev. 


179. Cascoi one of the Tribunes of the Flebs in 44 b.c» 
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iULIWS [ACT 1. 

tie el/ofe, thi^*loose fold of the tegm» 

iBo. s^$ 4 r; the epithet accords with the Uter description of him—• 
*Mhe envious Casca" (ill. a. 179). 

i8i« frocet^^ taken place, worthy; of is often omitted with 
words Implying 'value,* ‘worth.* 

186. with ferret eyes* There docs not appear to l>c any classical 
authority for«this description of Cicero; possibly it was suggested to 
Shakespeare by some bust or picture of the great orator. 

fiery; a ferret has small red eyes. 

187. the Capitol; sec lU. J* the ^econd note. 

195. Suggesictl by Plulaich. See Srtraet 5 . 

194. According to Plutarch, Cjesat himself was lean.** %• 
lyd, 197. Anumy has misread the cluuictcr of Cassius whereas 
Cassius (as we shall sev) has judged Antony aright. 

givm^ disposed; cf. North's Plutarch^ •^Cassius..-was Urutus* faniiliat 
fnend. but not so wd given and conditioned as he.** 

19H—aoi. Intcntumal ‘irony.' 

199. my namt^'V\ cf. “the dreaded name of Demogovgon*'* 
Dimogoi^m himself, Paradise Losiy ir. 964, 965. Wc have the sanjc 
idiom in Latin. «, « 

704. As thou dof/» Antony; see II. 1. 18.^. 1H9. Tlutarch saj-A of 
Antony: “In his house they did nothing but feast, dance, .and masi: 
and himself passed away the time in hearing of fb<iUsh plays '* (Norifi, 
p. j 6 i ). Hence Shakespeare calls him “a masherf v. i.*6s. 
he hears no music; cf. The litercfuint of Venice^ v. r. 83—88: 

*‘TIie man that hath no music m himulf t 

Nor is not moved with concon^, of sounds, 

Is fit for treasons^ stratagems and spoils; 

Let no such man be trusted." ^ ' 

We may safely credit Shakespeare himself with a love 'of music, 
technical terms of which be uses often and accurately. 

105. seldtyn he smiles; the inverted order ia meant to give variety 
by breaking the form of the ft:ntcnce. * * 

ao8, 909. We have just seen the truth of this remark as applied to 
Casoius. he, see G. 

a 10. Antony had'rejected the idea of Cwius being “dr.ngeroult" 
Oesar repeats wbsA he said above—“sutfii men are very dangeruu#*% •' 
917# sad, sei^pus, grave; see G. 

As to Ciesar’s refusal of the crown, see Sxtnct $ from ^hitardu 
Casca^scs prose» his account being colloquial in style, 


aio. 
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ail. put it by, rejected il; cf. a stage-direction id Milton’s Comus, 
offers his glass* which she puts by/* i.e. refuses to take. 

339. marry^ see G« 

331. gintUr thaitother^x,^, the other, the last, time. 

338. pypg ef then coronets. It was a laurel crown^ encircle^ with a 
fillet or band of ^hite tnatciial (that being a symbol of royalty). So we 
learn from Plutarch aiui Suetonius (whose words are cor^nam lauream 
Candida fascia priiligatant\. 

145. rahblcmcnty mob. shouted; the Folio has howted; some 
editors read hoofed. 

346. chopped it is only a dilTerence of spelling# * 

354. Ktthe market-place^ the forum ; so in 1. 3. 37, ill. t. 108 etc. 

356. Cf. North’s IHutarck^ “He [Cnrsar] was often subject to 
hf'adachet and otherwhile to the falling sickness, the which too); him 
the first lime, as it is reported, in Cordubo, a city of Spain*'—p. 57. 
paling sickne.u; the common name for epilepsy, whicli causes people 
to fall down in fils. See Srtract T fiom Plutarch. 

^ 5 ]^* Cassius of courae, means that they have all fallen under 
the sway of C»sar: a bitter jest which Illustrates iffi (note). 

3^0. tag-rag people. rab{)le; literally tag-rag^ tag and rag, ‘ cveiy 1 
citd (c.g. of cloth) and scrap *; cf. 'odds and ends.' 

363. tfuc man^ honest man; a provotbial ]>hrasc, the opposite of 
^lijiiif *; Much Ado About Nothuig. ill. 3. 54, “If you meet a thief 
you may susfjcct him to be no (rue fftan^* (Doglierry's remark). 

16 j. Ife phfckcx 1 me ope his doublet. See Extracts 6* 7 fro rn 1*1 u tare h . 

plnded me; the pronoun is an elhic dativesMook you’; in a 
pas’^n^^e of narrativf. it cal^ the listener’s attention to some detail or 
incident; cf. The Two Cenilenien cf Verona^ iHr. 4, 8—10: *‘I came 
no ^poner into the dining'Chamber but he steps me to her trencher and 
steals bA capon's leg," 

doublet^ the ordinary Jacket worn by Eliinbethans. The mention 
of it is an instance of Elimbethan colouring. See p. xxxi. 

369. Txcupiition, trorle; said contemptupusly. ' One of the mob.' 

370. at a word, at his word; an unusual sense, but necessary. 

* in a word'; cf. Mneh Ado About P/othing, 11. 117, 

are Signior Antonio...At a word, I am not." 

4^373, 374. to think itwardUs infirmity^Xes attribute it to his malady. 

381. Cassius wants to know Cicero's feelings toward Csesart we 
may*|^dge why from 11. u 141, 143. 

38t. he spoke Greeh, Cicero had studied at Athens and Rhodes, 
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[act I. 


«nd was rerr foo 4 of Greek aod Gfe^ ; to (hst u a jdtiDg 

maa lib <ippotients sneered at him being a Greek* a scholastic.’' 
PluUneh mentio&s this in his ci Ciceroi which Shakespeare^ no 
donbif read in North. To make Qcero "^speal Greek** on nich an 
occasion is a h^py piece of ch|raacna^ioc» showing hb somewhat 
^•scholaslie** or pedantic wajrs and lack of shrewd, pra^cal sense. 

187. Or^i te me; now a proTerbUl phrase for anything ttnia* 
lelligiUe. Casca did know Greek; see Bxtsaot tl from Plutarch. 

S89. ptUiinguatfs eg, i.e. *Misrobing the images** (i. 1. 

seoffs; alluding to the white Alleta with which the * diadems* (as 
Flntarch calb them) were fastened round. Plnurcb says that the crown 
which Antony offered to Caesar was among the * diadems' placed on 
Cmsar’s statues, aod we saw (938, note) that it had a white fillet (/astia) 
areathed about it. 

spo. /Hi te si/enee; he deprived the Tribunes of theit office. 

993. frem lied forth, i.e. already engaged to sup Trom home. 

999, 390 * h/un(; implies 'dull, stupid.' Note how Ilrutus mis¬ 
judges Cases, just as he misjudges Antony (ij. r. and how in 

each case the judgment of Ca&sibs proves correct. Brutus is a student 
* of books, not ot men, fuich metiU; ^ful^of spirit.* mettle, see G. 

30r. Se U hi new; hence Cassius invites Casca to join ih&m 
(Scene 3). Casca b the fint to stab Casar (itl. i. 76). 

3or. exteutien; scan •ion as one foot i-en^ letting a w'edk stress fall 
on the last syllable. In Shalu and in Milton’s early poems the termi' 
nation •ion^ especially with, words eiKyng in such as * perferr^vi, ’ 
^distrarfM,' is often treated as two syllables, espO'^inlly at 
the end of a line. In Middle English poetry the ^mination •mm was 
always treated as two ^liablea See I. 3. 13; 11. r. 113, £45; 11. 3.14. 

303. tardy farm, appearance slowness \ sec 9, note. ,' * 

311. think gihi fearidt Le. what you owe to the world (Rome) 
and what it expecta of you {cf. 58—69). This appeal to duty is the 
strongest that could be addressed to a man like Brutus. From the 
importance of {be part he yuliurt Cw/fr has been called ** the 
Tragedy of public Duty.** 

344. JP^em that it is £sfetid^^ frein that (e mhuh U is.* ^ 

^15. C£ Ham^ 1. 9. 188, ** 1 shall not look upon isk ag^.* 

316. ^uU; U^relative pfOnoan, not she conjunction., . 

317. , hear hard; bear ill will againA; cf. 11. 5- / . 

318. ifpe ;T 1 i« tense, I. think, is^*If I were Brutus he 
were^&sdas,'^bg should not influence me as I have been 
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flitencrng fflm/ Ca&sm sms that hU ^vords have had some effect in 
stirring Brutns a^inst Cssar ^ he knows that Caesar is the fnend of 
Brutus t and he wondea that Brutus should suffer himself tp be in- 
fluenced against kis friend. Cassius regards things from a peraomU 
I StaiKipoiftt: personal friendahip or entity is sufficient motive wi^ him; 
whereas Brulus wpuld not allow personal feelings either fr»r or against 
Cissscit to affect him, if he thought that the good of Rom^ required of 
him some service. . . . 

Some editors take I/f in 319 to refer to Cssar» with the senses 
^ Caesar loves Brutos, but if Drutus and I w*ere to change places, his 
(Ciesar’s) love should not humour me, should not take hold of my 
affection, ^ as to make me ferget my principlesThi^ 
inlerpretatioD implies that Cssar humours Brutus in such a way as to 
m.'^.ke him neglect hif duty to his country. But the whole drift of the 
play is opposed to such a conception of the character of Hrulus: be U 
the last mnn in the world ‘to forget principles’—as Cassius knew, 

319—313. This trick of deceiving; Brutus illustrates welkthe vast 
different between the two men, and the inferiority of Cassius. 

310. Im siverai kandsy in different hind writings. 

31s. wUingi^ ^e. the ‘‘(►iUs" mentioned by PluMrch, who, how¬ 
ever, spcak.s of them as being placed in the rrsetor’s chair (Ihutus was 
J'fuf/.'ff (/rlfanus) or on the statue of his ancestor, Junius Brutus. See 
Bktr&cts 9 , iO. filltendingy all pointing to; cf. ill. 1. 63. 

313. /\amf; see Ii. 1. 46—58. obscurtly, indirectly; in hints. 

315. nro/ him; the reflexive u?^ of Ai«, Arr, w/, Ikcm 
hfrself ciB- is common in Elizabethan writers; cf. 1. 3. 47, 156. 

3 ^ 5 * 3s6* A rhymed couplet at the dose gives a sense of finish ^ a 
loi^ scene, and rounds it off effectively. Cf. tbe^last lines of the play. 
Affei^hakft^ieare abandoned the ordinary use of rhyme, he still clung 
to these Couplets, perhaps because, apart fnsm the pleasure of their 
sound, they served to Jet the audience know that the scene was over. 
In an Elizabethan playhouse there was not any curtain to fall. 


Scene 3. 

Dq&Utf fttggetted bj Plutareh. 1. The omens, a. Tho‘*bms’‘ 
p&ced Vii the Praetor’s chair” and ekewhere to rouse Brutus to action. 

• ^—78, See Ertract 8 froflf Plutarch. Shakespeare makes *he storm . 
a setting for the conspiracy; the convnision in the physical world is 
harmowed with that in the moral; cf. the storm in L^af. iih s. 
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I« broughtf accotn panied. 

3* ra»ayy equl]ibiiiim» balance; or perhaps ^covemment* settled 
ouler,' from ‘rule.* 

4. The compound conveys the literal sense ^not firm* 

wher<;^i ** iM^rm (which Shak^peare also uses) ifnplies * weak * tn the ' 
figurative settse. # 

5. icotdfug; cf. 'chide* used of lotid soojid, eg. in At You JAkt 
. 7 i n. I. 7, ** And churlish ckuiing^ the winter’s te^rW.” 

6. m V, clcA; see G* 

13. xnffHttt^ provokes, dostnution; scan the tcrminalion •ion as 
one foot; see t a. 301. note. 

t4. mf*rt woHJ,*rfui^ Le. than uscilil: ‘anything s(j very evonderful* 

t8. ftoi sensible of, not A>eling. Mihonin Pat^nAist Lod^ U. a7Kj 
uses ^Uhe sonibU of paints ^ the sense’ (an adjective for a noun). 

20* oviT against, near, c lion; see 75. 

at. glar'd; in the Folios ^'/<«V/ perhaps the printer mixed up 
gazed ruvi glared. Most editors adopt the correelion, 

22, 23. anuoyingy molesting; cf. il. 1. 160 and »i.e 0. , 

drawn upon a heof^ crowded jfti together. 

afi. the bird of nighty the owl, whore cry wv pit»vcrhla)ly an evil 
omen; cf. Lucrece, 1^5, •‘owK‘ dvath bcKling rnes.” Lady Machelh 
** heard the owl scream” while Macheth was within murdering Duncan 
{Mtubeih, 11. 2. I—j 6 |. 

3L 32* portentous things unto, i.e. things ominoin to; for the 
inverted order of the words, cf. 4^ See Piehard II. III. 1. p, "A 
ha^)py goDtlecnan in blood and lineaments,*’ i.e. a gentleman happy in ; 
and Paradise Lost, 11. 206. elimate^ Ian<l see (k 

34. Scan cinstrsu. after their fashion ^ in their own personal way. 

35. clean from^ quite differently from, cleast^ sec G. 

42. We should note bow the storm reveals the true Ca^ca, showing 
(hat a nature capable of strong emotions and a '‘quick mettle” (l. 2. 300) 
underlie that binntness ** which deceived Brutus; and how the shrewd ^ 
' Cassius sees tliat Casca's e;.dement m&kes i] a favourable 'moment for 
‘sounding’ him as to die conspiracy. 

^7. Submitting, exposing myself to. perilous : scan Uke pdrfjmt. 

48. with dress uDgirt; see TI. 1. 262. ' 0 ^ 

49. ^hundd^siotse, thunder.bolt; QdiXtd ^brontia by the RoiAiThs. 

Cf Cyt^lmif TV- 2. 270, 2719 “ Fear no more the Ughtning-flash, Nor 
tbe^I'dreadM thunder^irtone.** , * 

$0! oresSf d^ing.xig*tag, forked lightning; cf. Leari iv. 7. 35. 
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SC. III.] 

54. ihf fart eft the duty of*—‘ men ought/ 

57—59* he knows the character of Casca (cf. I. a. 301), Iwit 

here it suits his purpose to dissemble. 

58. 4 Xemanj cfTCasca’s words, 41. 

» 6o- cast yeitrself m wenJer^ i.e. iQto: an expression like *h| threw 

himsdf into a pa%ion.' Some editors read ‘encasef clothe your* 
self in’; cf. Much Ado Aheut Ncthingt iv. i. }^6, “attire4 wonder.” 
it would suit the metaphor in put en fear/’ 44 

61. Totu; cf. I. 1. 51, note. 

65, 64. Understand verbs, e.g. * there are’ in 63 and * act' in 64. 

from quality and kind^ contrary to their natural character. For 
/;‘tf«»*di^ercnlly from* cf. 35 <tnd ll. i. 196. 

65. ^Why old men act like fools and children show prudent fore* 
sigl't/ The sst Folio has *'OId men, Foolcs. and Children.” Some 
conuectiou seems necessary; I have followed the ‘Globe' edition. For 
fooU cf. l^ichorj IJ, V. 5. 60, ‘•while 1 stand fooling here.” 

Cu, (Mr erdiuamCt that which they were ordained to be^ 

71, ufi(Oi ]iomtiiig to; almosls'uf.* mon.urous itatCy an unnatural, 
•xiraonflnary state of things. 

75. Cl nk expliyns—“rc^rsin the C.ipito] as doth the lion.” But 
surely the rhythm shows that “in the Capitol” qualifies “lion”; cf. 
also line 10. It has been suggested that Shakespeare may have 
supposed (of^couise wrongly) that linns were kept in the Capitol as they 
weic in the Tower of London. 

76* (han.,.r//r, A common ^liralnsthan use of (/lan as prep., 
especiallja with the relative;^cf. Milton's Beelzebub...than whoi^” 
(P. L. n. 199), and htf Songet to Vonc. So used Colloquially now. 

77. prodigious growriy become portentous. 

ihtwsy muscles and sinews, he. ‘ bodily strength/ 

8s, the %vhih! alas for our times I whitcy see G. 

84. yokfy servile slate, sufferance^ sufferings; cf. II. f. 115. It 
also has the-sense ‘endurance, tolerati''n of/ as pcihajj^ in Shylock'^ 
words, “ Kcfr suffeiance is fche l>AJgc of al^ our tribe ” (I'he Merckanl of 
Venice^ i. 3. ixi). 

63^88. Cassar was on the point of starting for his campaign 
a^inst Parthians, whose defeat of Crassus, b.c. 53, had never been 
tuM^ed. According to Plutarih, it was alleged that the Sibyllifie Books 
contained a prophecy that the Parthians would only be conquer! by a 
king; ti^nce the proposal, which the Senate ready to accept, that 
Gesar should assume royal authority outside the bouoVaries of fialy. 
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87. iiall i.e. ia to. 

9t. ihmint Le. i& moAS pover to take away Li» own life. Hamlet 
says (I. «. 13tt 13a) saicide: 

**0 tbat the EferUeting had aot Sx*d 
« IIU ctDun [ie law] *(ai&st salfslaui^hittr 1** 

95. Cam imrfMUvi U, can confine. « 

97. dit/fimi free. 

4., 98. If t knew; implying ^as smty 1 kni»w/ 

tor« lot. There b probaMy a quibbling to the phrafie 4 o 

tancel a i.e. amid a document; c£ Rickard J/L iv. 4*77/* Cancel 

bis bond of life, dear God* 1 pray.” 

108^111. *At pre^t Home tnA we Romans are ma 4 c to serve 
but one purpose, viz. the penonol glorification of Ci^'sar.' 

10&, 109. imsk...offati 'nibld^hi refuse’; tee each io C. 

114. *I shuU liAvc to answer (pay) f<w my words.’ arm% be. with 
the ] lower alluded to in line 97, Tia« of takin^is own life. 

j 13. ^indiffcTfnU of 00 importance; cf. hxkU dtjffrty *ii is important.’ 

117. flccringy grinning; lecG. Hold; an interjection, ’th^erel’ 

118. factious^ active; conLconiy u^ed in a bad sense, ’tuo active/ 

'relwtUoua.' /nV^, grievances. *• , 

i^a uko, the man who. There; clasping Cases’t hand. * 
us. Somc^ via. Bratus and Cmna (cf. 135* 136), and Uiose men- 
tioned in 148, 149. 

123. um/ergo, undertake. , < 

124. honeuruhlvdangerouc, Cemfv)und adjectives, in which the 
fir^t adjective qualifies the aecond adverbially, are not uncommon In 
Shakespeare: rf. ‘bipody-fiery/ *30; ‘da^ing-hwdy’ in Ruhard 21 % J. 
3.43; ’chilclbh-foolilh’in Khkard Ift, 1. 3. 141. 

U5. by M/i, i.e. time...* by now.’ . 

ia6. Pomptyfc ponk^ i.e. the RorHco of “Pompey’s theatre” 
(151). Boihporck (through the French) and /ortico come from Lat. 
^fertiew ’a gyllery/ but now forxk has the limited sense 'vestibule, 
entrance.’ ^ • 

uS. pemHexion^ general appeanmee; a word of wider scope then 

t 

thar now. ekmmC^ iky, haaven; see G. » 

IS9. The TSt Vdio Fauors, like the Worke** etc.: lor 
whi^ Johnson prop^s^ Ob correction **In favouFs iike*’*in ap^Alart 
anqe Unlike j[see fdiintt in G*)« Most editon sdopt this, while some 
prd^"Is ihv’roui Uke^; €f« Afacielki i;. 3. 65 . 

tsr. cta$ed not shew yonnelf, keep concealed. 
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I3«. CinMt: lo Cornelius Ciima, son of ihe gt««t Cinna (who 
was sapitxot at Rome durtog the Absence of Saita in the East, 87-84 
B.c.)« Cinna did not taVe an active pan in the conspiracy, though 
Piu larch represenH him* as doing but afterwards spoke poblicly 
(in praise of it* His sister Cornelia was Cs&ar's fust wife; and he pwed 
his Prsetorshtp in thjp year 44 to Caesar. « # 

134. MMlus Cimbir; so Plutarch in Ihc Lffoi Caes^tf; but his 
real name was Lueim TtlHus Cimber. Like several of his comrades (see 
148, noit), he was indebted to Oesar, who had nominated him governor 
of Ibiliynia> whither he retired after the murder. But he resented the 
t mIc of his brother (lu. i. 49 -' 50 * 

h%orporatf^ ui>itc<b joinoil; a past participle; see G* 

137. I am f^ad on'i; either that he Ims found C-nsshis and so will 
not have to search for him any moic on so *'fcaiful a night’'; or that 
Casea lias joined the conspiracy. 

J38. Tkffit ftiv. A gingulnr verb prtcfdm^ a plural subject Is 
conunon in Shakespeare, especially with the plirasse ‘There 3^' Cf. 
Ly/hbeUne^ jv, s. 371, ** That is no more such was/err**' Coming first* 
hi fore the plnial subject has been mentioned, tlie singular verb appears 
ic&> unnatural. Cl. i|8 and IJ^ s. 19, **There u tears.'* . 

bmfi i.e. note the frequent omission of the relative 

uftei \%-ft hi’ ‘Merr arc’ etc.; see II. 1. 14. 16; III. i. 65; iri. a. 131, 
131* It is an fllu'.iratton of Ebzaliethan bievity" (see p. 70s). 

140, t4S. They all feel that the cooperation of Brutus is necessary 
to ilkdr plot* Itcrause he b beloved ajd respected by the people (157)— 
known to a man of noble, disinterested character and lofty patriotism. 
Sec Extraot 11 from Pligarch.^ * 

147. talt this papir; see Extracts 9.10 from pTutnreh. 

i 44 «, io* where only Brutus may find it; see i* a. 373* note. 

145. af his window; cf. l. i. 370. 

146. 6 ld Brutm* s see L e. 159* note. 

14S. D^ins; a mistake for Dscimus: Shakespeare copied the error ^ 
V misprint) tom the lAfs Ksf^ul^s Casar in North’s Plutarch; in the 
Lift of Octavitis the name U printed correctly. Decimus Biutus served 
with in Gaali and had recently been appointed by him to t^^e 

great post^ofi governor of Cisalpine GauL Moreover, '' Oesar put such 
coitftdlbce fui him}* that in hJs last will and testament he had appointed 
him to be hb next heir ” be. next after Octavius (North P/u^rcA, 
p. 98). showed his gratitude by decoying hb friend and patron into 
the snare (n. t. 36—107). 
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Trd'Ofiiusf Caius Trebonins; he had been one of Csesar's legates in 
Gaul, and, like Dedmas^ waa under great pcnwnal obligations^ lo him. 

151. Pom^tyt thMn; in the Campua Maniu$; the hrst theatre 
ID Rome buiU of stotie; opened B.C. 55; 'held 40,000 people; an 
imitation of the theatre at Mitylene; considerable remains of it exise 
'^Outside the theatre...was a very large and ^magnUicent building 
sup ported,by several parallel ranges of columns, romungagreal/VrV/<//j 
or court, with an open area in the centre, planted with avenues of syca* 
move trees «and decorated with fountains and rows of statvie.s in tbarble 
and gilt \>ronze This Porlictis Pompni was also known as tlie HfcatO' 
tiylcH or *TIall of the hundred columns*** (J. 11 . Middlcloui Du 
Ktmains of Apuimt IJ. C7.«68). c 

154, 155. Thr^€ parts...is; a singular verb liecausc the subject, 
implying *aniotint,* may be regarded as singular in sense, though not m 
form- Tims we might say colloquially *thrce«fourths is a big majority.’ 
156. /urn: te6exiv«s*himsulf*^ see 1. s. 315, note, 
i^v C0u»ienan<e^ approval. nUh^tny^ the art of chnnging base 
inctaU into gold; see G., and cf. Sonnet 33, Gilding pah* streams with 
heavenly alchemy*’ (said of fhc sunlight). 

^s. €on(titc<i% juitgcd, estimated; G* ^ t 


AOT IL 

Scene 1, 

* i 

4 

DetallB suggested by PlutarcU. r. No oath of secrecy taken by 
the conspirators. Their decision not to include Cicero. 3. The 
mistake of Brutus in sparing Antony. 4. The scene between Brutus 
and Portia (note esfv^ially her Ipeec^es 180^387,' a9S‘--s97 as 
iilustiatioDS of Shakespeare’s way of using the very words of North’s 
c^nsUtion: also Portia’s allusion to her wound). 5. The'wterview 
with Ligarius. < • 

( . ' T '• 

J^Ht% 44*4 OrtAan/f be. garden, ^(hard^ sec G. 

VI, 5* wAai.,.wheni used in eaclamations through some eUipse, e.g. 
* wna^ is the i^atler j,’ * when ate arou coming? * 
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fo. // mutt be, Conrinuin^ the train of his thoa^U before he 
comes on the stage. //; the preventing Csesar from becoming king. 

II. y knew no ptrtenal exute. On the contnuy, Brutus had every 
reason to be grateful to Cbesar, who had shown him much affection and 
kvour. Herein his i)Oshjon was different from that of Cassius, Me^ilus 
C ini her, and Ligarkis, each of whom had some ‘*persoi&l cause’* 
for hating the Dictator. 

11. ike generaiy I.e. cause. Some take (ke general substantively s 
Mhe people,’ as in ij. a. 457, ”*twas caviare to the general.” 

Kor ihc sentiment, cf. **the general gcKvl,” 1. a. 85; “the general 
wiong of Rome,” III. 1. 170: *'a general honest thought...common 
g< d to V. 5. 71, 71. In these variations on the same theme^ 
circurring. ns we see, at the beginmng, the muldle, and the end 
of the play«~Iies the out, comprehensive, motive of the action of 
Rnitus. 

f{e wenlfi he itexend. The of this jt|K’ech seems to 
me to lie in the fact that il expresses the extreme, almost pj^antic, 
hortor llruius fecU for kingship ntid the mere name ‘king’: a 

horror iKirn of the old Roman hatrcii of and ai! its associations, 
mid increaseii in his ^ase hy family tradition. Practically Caesa** was 
kim; Vronily: could it really make much difference to Rome if he 
asauiTicd the name witen he possessed (he reality ? He had wielded 
immense pov^cr h>r years, and was (hen a man of l]fty*six: would the 
asMimption of 90^ally be likely to make any change in his character? 
Bi utus says * yes *: if Oesar were niii^c ' king/ all the evil in him would 
bo fievolopVd, so lhal Koine would hod honeif in tJic hands of a tyrant 
wiiliout ‘ remorse.” Urutus yicaks as if the bare fact of “crowning^ 
Oesar would “ch.'xnge his nature” (1 j), a change fraught with “danger” 
(17] loilomt. Here, as ever, ** Konie ” U hi> ffrst consideration. 

13. Cf^ Hamleti Ill. 1. 56, “To be, or not to be: that is the 
question * the doubtful point.' 

, 15. eravesy requires, necessitates. /^a/=*yes, even so^* 

16. carrying on ttit inttaphor of th< ^ adder * (i4h 

19. remorse, kindly feeling for others, considerateness, cf. The Mer- 
chofUo/^enlce, iv. i. 30, "Thou'lt show...mercy and remorse.” Biu{us 
melhs that^he evil side of greatness is seen when a man is so carried 
ambition as to lose all Scruples and become quite heedless of 
the rights and feelings of other men. This, however, has not been the 
case wift%Ciesar: his passions (*'affections **)f e.g. his love of power, 
have always been under tire restraint of reason. 



no JUUUS CitSAR, [act II. 

91 . o ft Uwc oflA |MTed by experience, t utter 

dtgt^nmi txptrknce} eL ill, 1.13.% ij6i 

• vnigv jmofi 
Thet oft we pky eneiuiei." 

99. ie. a ambitiotti mu will often effect humUiiy es 1 

means of Vising in Ae W^ld. 

erwMwi; the charge that he afterwards brings eg&inst Ca»iar, 
UK a« 99—**ea he was ambitlooii I slew lum.^ 

94. tvund^ step of the ladder^ meg. 

96. Zeatx m thechudf; cf. **higb*sfgbted tyranny/^ it8. 

&ssr; implying both ' low* in the literaj sense (F. ia*} and ' humble, 
mean.* see G. 1 

38. prtvtnt^ anricipate. fore^iDllf him; see G. 

181 99. * Our motive will not seem excu^ble by reason of what he 
nm is,' i.c. C«C8ar’s prmnt state will not justify their assailing him. 
In Kiuabethan writers piorrti s^imetimes nienns 'cause, motive’; sn 
here for dis^aiUfaction wub C^r, motive for acting against 

him.’ xaAwr, see G. 

$0, 31. faskim it tkutP hzmt H in this way, put it ia this light. 
augmmUd^ if iacienwd, i.e. by kingship. txtrfffitUs, immoderate acts, 
vis. of tyruny. it is characteristic of an uncompromisiag Iheorbt that 
Brutus acU upon a mere suppositioa; cf. **(*8rsar fttey** (i?)* there is 
DC waiting to see; he at o»Ke assumes ''would.*’ * ' 

31 *-^34. I'he metaphor 121 14—17. ox hu ktnd^ like his speclea. 

57. Thitfaftt; see I. 9. 310; K 3. 149—145. 

40. tdet; the Folio hiS jirst; probably the printer diil not know 
what idei meant, so merely Mbstituted a^word^hat resembled it a little 
and made some sense. Theobald corrected the error. 

44. ixhaiaUons^ meteoia; cf. r Henry IV* ti. 4. 339, "detyou sec 
these meteors? do yon behold these eahatatioos?** ^ 

51. pitce it eut^ complete the sense. 

53 f 54* See K 9. 139—161. Tar^n, i.e. the Proud* 

56. /Garnet I thee fr^ist ,« Them ia sorhething alinm\ 
pexscmal in his love of Rome; ft ia an intense patnorism. 

« 37« the redreis* Ito redress did or could follow the tpiuder of 
Cmsar because thS o^naplntors, thonjt^ they might ttrike Jiim down, 
were posscriesi io provide aoy sabuftete for hii rale, tfams tKa Ady 
'tetsible syitesn* HU murder was one of the most simleMi and ineffectual 
Mdi recorded h history. «' 

5^ cjfi/ttnf di^ij so ihe Fdio; many edilors change io/eurtt^n. 
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But the time of theaciion of t)iU Scene u clenrlj a ltHle«befoit daybreak 
{cf. 103, 104) of the I jth, and m making 3uch rec)(9iitf^ tbd Roman 
usage wa$ to include the cunent rUfi Shake&peire known tfita* 

64. eithe/ ‘suQe^tioD, propo^' Le* some one ^se; 

• or Um)julse» tendency toward^’ i.e. of one's own mind* 

65. pkaniasm^ TuiOD« 

66. Some editors take genius to mean 'the mmd^ the ruling 
intellectual power/ and eaplacn the portal iMrummis^tiditr (1) * the ' 
earthly passions’ or (a) Mhe bodily powers* through which the mind 
sv(»rks. But it is very doubtful whether ever bears this sense in 
Shakespeare; he almost always uses the word in allusion to the classical 
U'licf thoa every man is watchcdwver by a guaidlao sphit who directs 
hu actions^what the Greeks called a ^ai/uiu' and the Romans a 

I take that to be the meaning here: fi>r note that he says 
** tAe geniu^,*’ and that the phrase occurs in Trotlns and Crasida, iv. 
4. 5t, wJicre it snust mean * ruling spirit'; cf. 

*'ITarkl you ate call'd: some aay the Genius so^ 

^ Cries'comeI* to him that instantly must die.** 

I interpret tterefore /Ae Cenius^xht rUing spirit external to a man» 
amt the nmfal instj/imefUs^xx^ own inward powcis; being io 

aniftheais to the notion 'supernatural' contained 

67. (h\' of Wff«, i.c. the kingdom of; Moch^tk^ t. 3. 140. 

>fun i** M'garcliil as a mkrorosin (Gk. tuKfths’^KheiMi-, * little vt'rM') or 
»*pitoinc of ths state, os often of the macrocosm or universe. 

6y. The Mature cf i.e. os it wfre a revolution. 

70. ^ur brothsr Cassimi strictly* brothcr-indaw; Ci^Mus had 
married Junia, lialf-sisier of^rutus. Cf. iv. a. 37—39 \ tv. 3, 307.^ 

71. moe^ more; cf« v« 3. ioi> and see U- 

*7^ may^ can; the oiiginal sense; cf. tlie cognate Geim. mag* 

761 favour^ countenance* looks; see G. 

79. free^ i.e. from restraint and shame* 

8). it^ i.e. thy visage. 

83. ' thou dost wajk abibad, witl^tbg form undi^utsed—in th^ 
true foiixi.' Drayton uses path as a trans. verb' to walk in'; cf. Utroical 
EpiuQs^ Patbing young Henry's unadvised ways." No change beyond 
{Actng^a^enma (not in the Folios) after path seems necessary, but for 

yjfH some would read put or kadst, making it govern s^ib/an^. 

84. Erehusi In mythology the name of a r^on 4>f utter 

darkul^^ between Earth and Hades; hence usedhell.' .Cf. TTn 
Aferchant ef Vmue^ V. 87, " dark as Erebus." 
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JULliJS C/^AR. 


[act 11 , 


/rvm/mffnttan, from beii^r forestalled; sec in G, 

86. ^*pon^ ue« in iniraOinir spoTu 

9r. But^ who not; often used thus in negative claoses; cf. The 
Tempest^ V s. S09, A^ a soal hu/ felt a fever,'* i.e. whp did 
9iv9J. Cf. 1. 4. 55—64. 

loi*—itft This little conversation U to fill the interval while 
Brutes ami converse apart, and-^iill more^to give a certain 

repobe. A pause like this, occupied with the kind of trivial, ordinary 
talk that belong to ever)* age. lends indescribable naturalness and icality 
to the vrhole story. 

104. /ret, variegate; see G. 

to6. aSf where; trom the notion ^accoiding as.* 

107. UfhuA; the quaiter nf the suu's rising: it must (he adds) he n 
good way toward the south, since the month is only March. 

^owin^ cKt vciging lowanis, encroaching on. 
to8. tvfighin^^^ considering. Several participles aie still used thus 
as prepc^ions, e.g.' considering/ * judging,* 'regarding ’ The idmm 
is somewhat coUoi^uial; thus we might say, hut not care to write, 
'judging by youi remarks. U if*a nice place.* 

no. high east, due cast. v i, 

113. resolution; scan tlie ton as one foot rVrr. 

114. Ab, Plot an See Extract 12 from riniaich. 

if not; he was going to say *if these are uot enough.* ' 

(he fa£e of men. “Meaning probably the shame and self-reproach 
with which Romans must now look other in thr fare under tiie con* 

sciou^neu of having fallen away from the republican splrk of their 
forefathers; or perhaps the ^lame tthich each would fed 
from the reproachful looks of the world if he were false to their 
“ resolution '* and a traitor to the cause. , 

216. betimes^ in good time, before we have gone too far.' 
ij8. high^sigkied; cf. 46. 

119. by lottery; implying that a despot acts by mere whim. 

143. whatf why; cf. ihe^same useSjf fuiJ^ * 

145. Than, be. than that (tlie bond) of: a good illustration of 
Sha.kespeare*s ''brevity” (see p. atf). 

i »6, 147. paJftrt ‘shhk duty.* engaged, pledged; cf. gage, % plcft^c* 
The gnsuspiclous character of Brutus, who thinks others as n 9 aie^ 
mbvdet^as btmself, is clearly brought out in this speech. 

?:>9.. swear, make to tike an oath, eautetoue ; see G. 

130. earrioiftt worthless creatures; a term of contempt; see G, 
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135. parei 19%. See 

Htfuj VlIJ. UL >. tt* "} mjr lHi» f© aMn. 

134. inttt fiprf tf im 'Ats he^ $e liest dowti| ace 
boihwordelit^il^fGtcegMry/ ‘ ' 

XiS. T0 kf tbiakiag} tgenod. cf. ^ £t 

xsStJSf' ^ lu, I. 40. **been eadt rebel bloodliltC. 

138. Mrr«/| KpuftU* * '' 

144- ^ iaift; Ocero was tbea tfj years old. Tbera is a 
qmbbla oa ^ i&var,** ^ parcliast,* and buy/' 

145. 9 /imi0Hrj^ public opinkni ^ttpoUtion.' Scan 
148. Omry^Af» Jjnitoa was ia bis 4Siid year. 

150. MmJt wi/A Jkimf ixspart dar plans to htm. 

%$tg 15a. Pltttardk gives otbef reasons wbjr CSceto was not invited 
to join In tbe conspiracy; see Bztnol U- Slialcespem deseribea Cicero 
quite correctly; be was an egotistical man with an oaggerated oi»akm 
of Ills savices to the state; he was also most irresolute, never following 
•it\y policy consistently to the end. 
i$5. wtv//wr^^, a wise sug;eslioa t 

i;6. Afari Animjf. See Bxtawet la^from Plutarch. Ca^shsB ha^ 
AtUony, no lea# than CaSca (l. a. 301^306), angbt. He sees in 
An(uAy a likely source of danger, just as he sets the error of permitting 
Antony to addipss the dtisent (in. r« sji—S43). Afterwards (v. 1.45^ 
47) he cannot resist the temptation to turn round upon Brutus and 
reptoacb him. * ^ssius is to the one part^ what Antony ts to the 
other^the practical man of shrewd jldgmeiit. 

138, dktrivar^ plotter. 360. amo^v harm; ef. t. 3. as. 

164. wrath I cf. not«wratbfuIly,** 17s. >nalice, spite. 

To ** come by/’ i.e. get at« reacbf Caesar's spirit*' is just whst 
the CQAspira^rs are not able to do. They **strHca down tbe nan Joliinv 
but they cannot kiU * Caeor/ The ' spirh of Qesar/ or (to uae the 
modern phrase] of Caesarimf nurivea, and the latter half of tbe play 
the exhibltllm ctfeU complete tiitzmph.'’'^i^aa/. « ei 

^?8* t74. "Contiast whaWdoes^ppon yff), JSf/ir A^unds. 

Malone iMei that the metajAor of bundhf fa used by Flutm^ (Bztraet 
83 , Uoe e5) in describing Caesar's death. See ill. i. 004—a lo. * 

Cf. Jfuiitatd l/fy whese SoUnfbroke rebukes fixton (ot 
munmng RicJwd, hicvk»g)b|£igaU 4 him to. do the jeed (iket v., 
Scenes 4 and 6). also conduct towards Itfebeit 

/e 4 «, mei. Ellcabeth has bean credited wift an abttnpt to pursue 
the same poH^ in regard to Kary Queen of Softs. 

• i. C. 


a 
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JULIUS C/BSAK. 


0 

[act II. 


i}6. Th* ^servants" of the beait m the bodily powere—*‘the 
mortal io&lrume&tSi*’ 66—which execute itt wishet. 


> 77 i < 79 - Le.inakc it seem oeceiwy, oot due to malice. 

i8o. pMTgm, men who have tid the land of eeil fvis. of C%sar]. 
ht can ch no mort than Cnsar^s arm, i.e. because Antony 
**but a /m^of Caesar yet ft is precisely Caesar’s death that does make 
bim formidable. Brutus’s depredation of Anionyi the very man 
destined (as the audience know) to crush the conspirators and a venire 
OesaTt iilustrates the ** irony** of tragedy. 

187. tahe thought^ give way to melancholy. 

188, 189. mtuhy i.e. to expect of him. sporit; cf. r. s. so4) note. 

19a n<» ftaty Qo cause of fear—’^ihing to be feared tnmx him.' 

191. The Romans bad no sinking clocks; only dials and devlccn 

for marking time such as wa(er«clocki. See p. xxxi. 

** Observe how strongly Shakspere marks the passage of time up to 
the moment of Cmsar's death; night» dawn (toi)» eight o'clock 
nine iMock (il. 4. 13), that our suspense may be heightvned, and our 
interest kept upon the slram^ 

196. from, dideicully frdm. main; ♦♦(ixe<l» prcdoaiiiianr.’* 

197. fantasy; sec G« argns, por(rnts; cf It. 1. fj. 

i9$. appartniy clear* manifest; see G. * 

199. this night; cf. the description of it in 1. 3 and n. 1. 

905. I ton a'srtway hin^ Cf the next Scene where Decius docs 
* o'ersuay' Ca»ar, prevailiitg upon him to go to the C^itol. There Is 
an interesting allusion to the eve&tcin Bacon's Sssay **Of Friendship.” 

4 sc4» S03. ** Unuatns aiw said to^ave been taken \>f one who* 
running behind a trpe, duded the violent«pu.'«h4he animal was making 
at him, so that his horn speot its force on the trunk and sliick ra.st* 
detaining the beast till he was despatched by the hunter.. •• Siah are 
reported to have been surprised by means of a miirory which they 
would gase on, affording their pursuers an opportunity of taking surer 
aim. EUph{tnis were seduced into pit&Us, lightly ^vered with hurdles 
and turf, on wbjfih a proper bait to tedipt Usem was expose!.”— 

Tlie belief yAA reference to tinicoms is referred to again in 7 Veioi» 


ofAthfnSy IV. 3^ 339, and illustrated by the Fa^rii QuettUy 11 10. 

S03, .gtassss; ctn* a. 68^ 067, oote. Uitst snares v |ce GT 

cv humour his natural*Inclinidrifon,* Le. play u{Aw his 
v>f^ktiess tor Battery. Cf* Mamlily ill. %• 401, **They fool me to the 
top my beat*^ * 

SI3* fh^ s^/M*hargr i.e* according to mo^lem time; the ”eighth 
hour ” in the. ftoman reckoning would bo about 1 p.m. The Senate 

• « A . • ^ . 
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s5. i.j 

115. L^ri$U 4 Hia frmncmm Quiftimt TkOt^C/t/us, Jn the 
Lif€ of Marcus Brutusi Plutarch calk him Caius^ but Qmnius in the 
tift of Octavius* Ligaritts hod takea PompeT^s stile against Cssar, 
and after the battle of Phar&alia was banished from Itidy. Cicero's 

^oratloQ on bis behalf Ligari^^ moved Ceesar to pardon him, and 
has helped to perpetoate bk name. Ligarius perkiieU ’A the ‘pro¬ 
scriptions’ (iv* t) Uiat followed Oesar’s death. 

iear Catar hard: cf. I. a. 317. Plutarch mentions the hostility 
of Ligarius. Caesar himself apporenlly was conscious of U (ii. 3. 111— 
j 13); see also the warning paper of Artemidonis (11. 3). 

3 rS. ly by hk house; cf. ^’to you,” to your house, 1. 3. 309. 

119. ^asonsy i.e. for loving me well. 

330 . fashion kiMn We see later what great inducoce over 
him Brutus has; cf. 313^334. 

335. put OH, wear openly and so disclose; cf. !• 3. 60, ‘‘put on fear” 

116. iiy behave; the iV is a cognate accusative referring to 
thcuction of the verb, i.e. bear the bearing=manner, behavkwr. Cf. 
‘revel //,' i.e. the revel, 'fight tt out,’ i.e. the Bght. The implied 
oi)ject is genemUy Indicated thus by the 4 iiso of the verb. 

337. format consf^nry^ ordinary composure of manner. 

3«9—333. Cf. his similar kindliness towards Lucius in iv. 3. 351— 
373. Such points show us tlie gentler sensitive spirit of Bmius, a spirit 
ihai ill fits hiifl to play the part of conspirator. 

330. the figurative sense ‘refreshment’; cf. “enjoy'd the 

golden dew of s*lecp,” Ruhard //^ iV. i. B4; “the timely dew of 
sleep,” r<H‘odisi Lost, iv. Oi^. ♦* 

kon{y-hi’avy; literal^ ‘befvy with honey,* i.e. very sweet. 

331. fgurts.. foHiasieSy idle fandes and imaginations. 

ffbr^nop the doul^e negative eapresdng exnpliasis; cf. 337. 

Enter Sec Extract 15 from Plutarch. Cf. the scene between 

Hotspur and his wife in t J/enry /y* 11.3.4O^i30. 

33<i. condition^ health, constitution; in 334s' tempered!sposttion.’, 
* 338. stot^i Shakespeor^ onc 9 elsew'lieic ^iachethy li. 3. 73} uses 

this form, the past tense, as a past participle. Cf. too Paradise Lost, 
IV. 719. • # 

^o. ^srossp I.e. folded; an attitude of grief (see a^6}; cf. 77 ic 
Iknsfistp 1. 1. 334, “hdparms ia tliis sad knot.” 

345. y^, stUl. 

345. * jpa/turiy waving. In Hamlets i. 4* 78, “ It wMu me still,” 
i.e. beckons to me, the quartos have waves. Cognate WMds. 

8-rl 




M ejM 4 m tP mprp c^rke. 

932* L«. to which ei^ mu k kafato Mw aiKl 4m tee G. 
«5|, 24^, form; or * tpptwoce** 

pj5. 2>U* mjf Awt/; the pmuafon k cAea t^uaposed thus (perhaps 
to givf; emtAaati to hi short phimaes of addmss ^ H^$vfs > 

of WMsor^x, 3. 131 ** Do so, good mint host** t. 

059. <a4«ir acquire get; cf. 169. 
b6i. fkyiual^ healthy; see G« 

%6t> unhnofdi cf. U 4^ An0Wir$, damp air& 

16$. ^nfyfiom, Cf. v« 4. 33, *^mgkti who^e Mac)^ 

icntxifitui breath ’* etc.; the ooiioo Is * poisonous, full of pebiilcnce/ 
e66. rkoumy% moist; see G. M^ur^cUy ic. by the suna 
s68« tick offoHco^ harm of sickaess; see l« %. 10, oote* 
vtr/w, privitq^; cf. the pbnuo * ia virtue ut* 

171. Mami conjure; sec G. 

s74« y^rAal/> So Adam addresses Eve, ** Best Image of my«olf, 
and>dea2;fy hal^’* Pcraiiiu /.ost^ V* 95. Horace calls Vcr;;il amma 
dtnUJium mem^OtUt^ I. 3. 8. 

973. i.e. of hanrt p * depressed/ 

«77# *78' 73—85. I. ^ 

e8i. // U excff/oJf is t/irs reservation nu»di*7 vk. that I should etc. 

183. iff sort or limifaiion^ in a limit^degiee. 

185. /w thi stsAurbs tff on the outskhflw. 

989, 19a llietme, adentihe theoa^BRie circuKuion of the blood 
is of course associated with ^ nytn^^ William Harvey, wlto drsi 
taught it in idip; but the facAf there hfiug some circulaiion had been 
knows iemg previously, though not ytopfflj uedentood. Cf. Gray's 
reference, TAt Bard^ 41, *^Dear, aa Uie ruddy drops that wsnn my iieart.’’ 

993. to wifit a cotatsoR idiom in which 'equfvukcu lo/M**lor/ 
Cf. the Prt^tT’Book^ Z take thee to my wcd<lcd wife.* 

307. eofutruti explain. 

308. All tht (karacUry of^ all that U written on; see G. 

311. Cairn /J^arw^ ^ Sxtmc Zl jyom Pluiarch.** 


313. votioksafi^ i 
^s$t To war a 
{^ra$e has a very Elk 


^ee G. 

K an EluAbethan custom ia UIdcts; the 
;n rii^. Cf. GHes 3 ^ cbcr, CAru /<r yktorio 
Stekhe&s wi/ h Ms kJMer*il head upwodti 


in Mowv^ It^g^Mrae Stekhe&swi/h Ms kdKter'dhcadupwodnJi^ 

Mr3iy,secO, 

Cf. A ACdiHinMbr*Nifhtt Droam. L i» 99, am,,my lord, 

as well deriv'd bOf^ !.«• as Well bora. 



notes: 


sa n.] 



393. 394. Cf. I. 9. 146, deadened. 

396* gentnd; eL phrases like * a home U Id' * vater to 

dri}A^ Thb was t}]( ^!d idiom; cf. Chaucer, Soeond Nki 4 t Tedty 
'Your might,* quod she, * fui litct is to dredoi^* {.e. yoMt might, slie 
*caid, is little to be feared* * 

317. vAoloi Ain to hale. 

398. rerhaps be suspt^cts that *'the piece of work** Is against C«sar« 

331. U whom. By the ellipse Brutus purposely leaves Ligarius in 
doubt whether to Um^ or to thom^ *to whom* is meant: the latter 
would be untrue, while the former would show at o&ce that Caesar was 
t'leant. 

Mi* 334 * mefifHh that Brutut Jtadt me. Brutus bad good 
reason to say of Ltgarius '‘I'ii fashion him” (990). 


Scene 2* 


BetaUatiMed on Flntarch. 1* Calimrnia's dream and t^e omens 
generallf. 9. The interview l>ftwe( 11 CfM and Dccius. (hoi some 

mmur pomU sec the notes on 30, 31, 31, 39, ^o.) 

« * 




house. This was the onici.il residence, Domuj Ptthlicn, of 
ihi^Pofiti/ex Ad^xtmuo (an oflice then held by Cesar], neai the Sa^ra t Va. 
Sfi h*t mght^vn^ i.e. dxc^ing^gowu. 

9, 3. See kztniei 17 from Tlutarch 

5, 6. priestsi I.e. the aog^irer^ ;*cf. 37. presmti immediate. do,.» 

Ut. saera Jocere^ Gke Irpd /dfotp. mceesSy see G. 
lie sends to consuliflhe sagmeia (another exansple of his ''supersti¬ 
tion^ II. I. 196}, yet will uot wait for their answer (10—19). 

i 9.* or/; vivid present, as though the scene were {>ass]ng before him. 
13. stood on, paid attention to, thought much of; cf. ni. t. too. 
sorernonus, omens; as in Jl. i- 197. Cf. North’s/Yw/tfrrA: ''Calpuruia 
until that time was never given t^any fear and supers! itiow*' (p. 98). 
t6. recounts, i.e. who ftcounts; see note. 

18— <94. Cf. the parallel passage in Ilosnlet, U 1. 1x3—118: 


* In the most high and palmy state of Home* 

X little erojthe mightiest Julias Ml, ^ 

The graves stood tenoatless and the smmA dead* 
l>id squeak and gibW in the Reman^mtsi 
As Stan with trains of fire and dews ^ hlopd, 
Dilasten in the sun.** * 



Il8 JULfuS C^SAR. [act n. 

I9» 40. Milton ^ibnbly had lhes« Uiic^ in mind wlioi he vrote 
Paradiu LoHy ii. 5^3—538. 

tnie, rej^Ur. 

ei. c^hed; see G* 

14. TUf cUs^icai poets ft»ign a Bhrill voice to the * ghosts 
or sonli of the deed. C£ lioiaet» Odyssex xxiv. 5 ft Xfq.^ where lh<' 
souls of Penelope's raitors are de$cnl)eU os ** gibbering (rpffeuvoi) like 
bats*’; and Vcifil, ✓ftV/rtrfvi. 491* 493. 

^5, ur#, custom, precedent 

19. Art tff arc meant for. 

59» 31. Plutarch menlions **thc^great comet, which seven nighN 
tiigctber was seen very bright aftfr C;csar’s death (p. *103). Tl^e 
apjKarance of a comer was traditionally held an evil omen; it ‘‘be* 
tokeneth/* says an old writer, Batnuin (1581), changing of kings, 
and U a token of pcsidvnce or of war.’* 

3^1^- Alluding to a famous rem.irk of Cmr made not long 
before nmt<ler^that '* It was better to die once, than always to l)e 
afmld of death.’* Cae>ar’s friends wished him to h.nve a f>ocly-^ard for 
his safety: in refusing be spoke those words (which i'lutarch records). 

39i 40. Speaking of the omens, P(utarch sdys: ’’Carsar self (i.e. 
Cssar himself] doing sacrifice unto the gods, found that one of tlm beasts 
which was sacrificed had no heart: and that was a stmnge thing in 
nature, how a beast could live without a heart/’ Shakespeare makes 
this happen to the augurers, not to Ca.%ar, as the acV of sacrificing 
could scarcely be represemted on stage* 

^ 43. vrithoM a ktarti and so a cowA^, the heart being regarded as 
the seat of courage. ^ ^ 

44, Danger; personified. , 

46. We are; in the rst Folio lVeh€are \a surecoirectimi (Uplrm’s). 

56. for thy humour^ to please your caprice* 

Enter Deiiax* See Extract 18 from Plutarch; cf. u. 1. sir. 

67. afeird^ see G. ^ contemptuous .term for the’ 

Senate, iflfty of the Stators were CesarS own nominees and men of 
plebeian r«^, whose ,^|ppomtmeol gave such offence to the patricians 
that dcnsH*c p!acar^«4ii|fe set up about the city asking net* to 

show the new way to the ^Semte-house. See again/. 

i. io^nigit, last night. The ist Folio has statut; some 

laodehB editor^^ prin^ sttUua^ that being a common Eliiabethau form 
whkdi ^ves us the re<)ulred trisyllabic; so again in ui. s. 19s. The 
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change does not &cetn to me necessaiy^ as we cap scan sta/uii^ 
5 ylisbIe^). 

8o. ^///k /Pf't interpret as. 

88» 89. All he meciiiH' apiKirentlf is that men will dye tincture’) 
^ Oieir liaodkercbicfs (ct Hi. u 138) in the blood of Caesar^ and keep 
(hem as memorials (‘relics*) and l>adges of honour (‘^ogni&nce^). 
Steevens wriies^^^ At the execulion of several of our ancient nobility^ 
martyrs etc^ we are told that tuindkerchic& were tinctured with their 
bloody and pre^ivcd as affectionate or salutary memorials of the 
deceased.’* 

89. (i^gnkartfit bodge; see G. It will be a kind of distinction to 
poss<'5s a^nndkerchief stained wjili Caw’s blood. 

91. wiU txpwtndtd. Yet his intcrpreuiion had not explained 
away what really constituted the evii omen of the drcjm^ vi4. the 
pmnng forth of Cic^r’s blood. 

o/m 94. See extract IS from Plutaich, and observe how closely 
Shascspeare follows Noriirs translnuon. Sic 1. $< 85**88, Dole. 

9^1, 97. a m»Kh apt to bt rtndx't^d; a movking retort llf^cly to bo 
mafic. •* Kcmiur ’ gives the notion ‘in rpjJy.’ 

10), JC3. i.e. my deep devotion tu >i>ur interests and welfare. 

•104. HahU^ subject. ‘Reason’ buLs him not speak so freely to 
(\s,u foi fear of giving otfence, Init ‘ love ’ lorces him to be outspoken. 

• 20H. Shnkfspoaa* seems to use ‘Tubliits’ as Wing a common 
Wtm^wpraftoHun. A * Publius’Wmentioned in ill. 1.85—91 (evidently 
an old man},*aud one of the victims of the ‘proscriptions* is a 
*^ub]iu^^' tv. 1. 4 (a young man, as he is Auumy's nephew). 

21r—113. J.rgariHs. Sfe li. |. ai5 (note) and 310—3)6. 

IJ4. iiifit; Uic hour ajtjioliited by the consp^i-ators (U. i. 2 rs). 
^uo. Avionyi that rci^b; vue I. ). 104, note; il. <• r88, 189. 

I t8. •Bid tkm, i.e. bis train who are to escoit him to the Capitol. 

129. to be thus 'waiui for^ ire. to keep the Senate \vaiting. 

t)i. Scan hour's as (wo syllables. See 111. i* note. 

2)4, i)^. As a matter of Trebonius wa.s not nChr Ctesar wh^ 
the murder took place; see ill. 1.15, ) 5 , note. 

1)8. Ukt; an echo of Caesar’s words inends/’ The sense 
iaa-“Yo«be like a thing is not always to be that thing r 

•pe*<ons and thirds are not al^ys what they seem. 

1)9. yearns^ grieves; see G* 
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JUl|US CASAS. 




{ACT*n. 


9 mm S. 

Sm Krtnuft ii from wUA i&Mt bpw it 

'wu Oiftt'^ArielQidpnis knew aq iBudk Aboal thd^conspiraton. Obs«r?e 
tba tfM fAjrm aftan b SIm^) for iMeri) docvn^ts ate. 

7 ,^» 4Mf; tee G. itfvr^ OtftlemeH, om-coafidence; tee O ' 
/iMv w^40^gives eppoHaaity to^makes the path eialer iar. 

io, /tfvtr, friend* welUwUhcr; ei. ttl. «. ij* ^*Roiunti countrymen 
sodioveral** ^ 

14. CHd^Ou itith b e y bnd Um power of. ma/a^Ot envy; boe G* 
id. omuWtVi pbl j cf. f^/Uriver, ll. i« 


6 Mna** 4 . 


Cotnpsia Brtmt 30 from Plutsrdu Tlie Scene shows that Brutus 
fulfilled hu promise of tell mg Portia about the coospirAcy. Such skle^ 
scenes as this give os the ioipretsions of those wIim are watching the 
course of events from a little distance* and we seem to join them as 
spectalorT; here, for iottonce* we cannot bdp fed mg something of 
roma's aoaicly as she mwits^for news and suddenly thinks Tliat she 
hears a sound from the direction of the CapitoL Compare the Scene 
(ill. 4) in RukarU //«, where the Gardners an<f Servants talk about 
the unhappy state of England $ as we hear their comments on con¬ 
temporary eventSi those events appear niudi nearer to as and mo'e 
vtvid} we slip iuHcnsibiy ioto the feehngs of an onlooker. 

а. tkm; speokii^ as a mktress tw. her servant'the uses thm 
ihroogbout^*^ to the SouthsaycTi hit sodal inferior (si —3Of while he 
replies ^tho mpectftil(j3k 

б. fintnesa, scl^control; cf. lit. i. is. 

9. iiip ioutitei, he. a secret. 

15. ntiiffrtfras u ktm. Cf. the first Scene of themext Act. 
She has heard from Brstus how they propose to carry out their plot. 

i.e. people with petirioas to present to Csesar as chief magistrate. 
t l8» rumffiy^; iA the Uteral sense * effused noise' (L8^.,rwwer); cf 
King/ohn^ T« 4. the hoise and iwmour 6f Bie field (ut. d battle). 

MX 5 !M£l*in iru^; sea G* * 

ty Cttw wea iMe m leaving hk house (i;. t* t ^9). « 

15* ^ ^myof the conspirators wfre*. 

jy. • mortmtiu^ less ‘naisiyi' (ct 

^ A¥ mtM aae G« 
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A^rr III. sc l] kotesI 

* 

iiM k utiL '‘TbM iratds Pte(jA tddresaes to 

LnoUf U% hf atoisinoe a ftbo Wka for her pnseof 

pertinbijfiki^^iJ/ktek iriU lUn^ tbat the h Qtt 

lefetYedvto in 41. 

Portia 4 oeiiM itppeAr agam; tjhakespeaie parpofelf fets u$ see her 
bat seldom: otbenrise aa ibtere^ aHea from the nmn ^OB*of the 
plaj might hare grown (00 prorement—'iSmdta* 

ACT III. 

Spona 1. 

BstUU baaed on Pletar^. i. The warnings of Ihe Soothsayer and 
Ariemidoius. e* The conreraation of Poptlmb Lena with Cesar. 
3* The salt of Metelhis Omber. 4. The account of the murdet and 
ranfuMon that followed. The mistake of Brutus in atlo>^)m^ Antony 

to * Speak lo the order of Gew’s fomral.*' d. The enTry of the 
conspiritori with Uood'Stained swordv^to the ^^miiket place." 

JThat the erentif of thla* Scene lake place m 'She Capitol'* is 
indiuied dearly by line is and by several passages m the preceding 
A^t^ g. lUf. >ori sii; li. 4 n< 34 There no stage-direction in 
th< Folio as to the locality. On the lustoncal scene of Qesar*s murder 
vee ipd. 

Appai cni iy Shakespeare undentood ** Capitol** to mean the citarlel of 
ATKicnl ifoiBCt and thought tlmt it was tlie regular meetmg-phee oft be 
Senate (cf. CortolanJi^ li. 1 . 90; il. s). But strictly the Ca/ii&fwm 
wagtbe great temple €>f Jupiter utuate on the soudiem peak of the hUl 
namdl Capxiohnm^ after the temple, while the citadel^ on the 
northern peak of this hiH^ was known aa the Arx Moreover no special 
building was devoted to the meetings of the Senate, nor was the citadel 
used for this pnrpoie. Tlie S^ate*s most frequent plaae <X assembly 
was the Cnria nelr the Faram. * * 

X — S^takmeta if, 91 from Plutarch; ct !• a. 14^94. 

* KhednU^ wntten ozu 

j y, 8.* concerns. ^r^i% attended to. This is one of the 

few utterances in the play that seem worthy of the great Ihctator. It u 
not suQested by anything in Plntardi'a account of toe incidenL 

IQ. ^SirmAj seeC. 
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CaMr ffMS cf. the allusioos in CymMiPu^ u 6 , 105, 106 to 

*‘the $t4tr$ 

That mount the Capitol/' 

13. Pofiiusj see Sztraot tS from HutatCh. How rivid an im« 

prcsNion of anxious suspense the incident (13-^34) copveys. < 

Id* /Of goes toward; implying haste* Ci^ v. 5* s8. 

19. quick; cf. JiiihaH III. t. 3 346, ** But, sirs, be suJ Icn 

in the executioxL" preimtiicn^ being foresuUctl; cf. n. 1. 85*(j. I < 
31 , 33. Spoken somewhat conftisedly (as he is agitated), but the 
«>ei>se IS that if Oe>ae is destined to return alive he, Casbiua, wuJ 
not: one or other must perish. 

3S* ht«fti 5 (antx control yourself; iCf. ti. 4. 6* 

14. (hangt^ i.e. cuonienance. 

15. 36. Cf North's r^H^zreh: “Ttebonius .drew .Xulonitis aside, 
as Ire came into the hotuie uhcie the Senate sat, and held I uu niih a 
long talk without*’ (i«e. oulMde)^p. f t8* 

37. Cvfi^r. Sue Extract 23 (lines 4.5) frr»ri Phil ait h. 

18. at once; vec 14s, aiul <J. * j^rcsi ni 'mu i. 
prtj^r^ put foiward, make ;#ur. ^to prefer a cl.uin.' 

19. adiirfspd^ ready; >ce G. , ^ 

30. your; we should et|>ect Air. but the pionoun is ntfnct<d to 
*you ate'; hu might h.ive win ten **rmr your/’ fMt\ raises 

33. Again C.x^sar strows uhal little respect he has Seauti/’ 

putting himself hut; cf# II. 1. 67, note. ^ 

35* prmtU^ Le. stop him from ^acultng. 

36. e^uoAtn^s, stonpings; see G. t 

^37» 38* ]*a. an ordinary man might bc^movoL^ by such supplic\tion 

and Gunge a rule an& picvious dcGsioii; but uol Carsar. 

39. iaw of iktldrtn; Johnson cot reeled the rradi itg Ariic o( the ist 
Foho. 'Laws such as children might make and tlieu change/ 

39« 40. Jpnd Uf thinks i.e. to foolish <u to think. 
fo/td, see G* b^r$,..bhod; cf# ll. i. 136, 137. 

43. Cf. Othello^ 1# I. duteoU an^ knee-crooking kn^ve.” 

»p/tn*flfo 9 ming. Cf. Antony's tauM to 61111 us and Cassius, v. 1.41. 
4S. spamH; « ^y pe of fawning submio^ veneas; cf. A Mid^u>tntter*pft^ hi's 
DrSxfH^ sb5i ''Use me bul#^ your spaniel, spurn me. Hvkc ii1^/' 
47, 4$. ^ See AppiHdix^ p.‘ * 

^ 31.4 rtpoahng^ recailu«g ftoiDi exile; cf. 34 and see G# 

'^s. noi iHJtaiiory: add 4 a allusion to Corriar’i words In 4^ k 3 * 

S^« infrandfUtmtgd^ mioration to his rightSi le. almo*»lc»'iu|ic*aP 
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• 

in 54. So in i^ukar^ //. tif. n4» Bolin^broke (wfi#m Ridurd had 
banish^) pretands that he only asks fur ^enfrancbUemcni.' 

59. ^ If / coold pray in order to move othervp { might myself be 
moved by prayer/ to make an impression 00, touch the feelings of. 
a 60. constant^ Grm) cf. 73. ike n^hem start the poie*star; 
the ever-fixed ni^rk That looks on tempests and is nefier shaken 
(Sonnet it6). 

it u fine ** irony** of situation that Cssar u^ this boastful language 
when on the very brink of destruction: *^the death^hlou's of the con> 
s|drat<»ra are a tragically ironical retort to such pretensions/’— 

Gs, 63. feliaWf equal. unuumUi^dt ini\uiucrah]e; see G. 

^5. drik MJt he. doth keep to» retain \ see i. 3. 138, note# 

67, appnhtnsive^ gifted with power oi apprulieuding. 

69. keUis OH kh rank, keeps his |>ost» maintains his position. 

70. Unskak^d of met ton t not dtsturl>ed by any rtiotion, i.e* lirm« 
steady. of^\yj\ cf# be lov’d ^ Cesar#** n. 1. 156. 

74. OlytHpHSt the mouuiain in Thc^^aly on uhich th^rb^ities <tr 
Greek niytholugy were suppo-sed to dwell; prox^eibial for height (cf. IV. 
3. 9)}. To try to Mift' Olympus wouldani»t he more useless than to try 
to ' move * Ca:sar frqp bis revive 1 Vet contrast Scene a of Act Ii. 

♦7?», 7C. Lf. V. I. 39—44. bootixss, in vain; see G. 

If It is vatn for even the *'well-bdoved” Brutus to kneel, how 
oluch nioi'c tor tltc others. 

76. Speakt hands, for me, Casca will not go on pleading with 

words, like Cinna and Dccius, Is the fiist to strike, thus justifying 

whni C»s)i}s said of him. 1 . a. 50T, 302; note th.at Fnitiis (Cresar*? 
friend) is the last. S#« Bxtrtot 2 S (hues ti—17) from Idularch. * 

77. AV tUf Bruit, Sec Appendix, p. 199* * 

pnipitst platforms; see note on 84. The Latin word for a plat- 
fomi for* orators was tribunal or sHf^cstus (and suggestum). Lit 
putpunm was used more of a stage fur actors. Pulpit, however, ir 
the word in North*s Plutarch, 

83—98.* See Eztract ^24 fi^m Pluta|plt^ 

63. amhitianle debt; cf. his speech in the next Scene. 

84: Go.,. Brutus, The other conq>irators al way s shel t er th emsel ves 
dfidcr hi*authority; cf. tao, '‘Biulus shall lead*’; seeL 3 137— 

• ' In and aroujid the Forumetherc were several platforms otjribunalia 

from which orators spoke. The chief of these platforms ^vas the 
KostPag cf. ^Uhe pulpit/’ i.e. the pUlfonm par exeeilena, in ihU line and 
in 339, 336, 350. It was calJctl the Rostra bec^sc ahlht end (B.C. 338) 
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ef ihe gr«st Lmip war the bronae beaks (rvj^) of the hhipft of ibe 
wUch the Romuu eapuredt Ia baUle at Amiuiu were 
ftisttiied a]o»E thlf^iie of the plMfom aa a fiMoorfad of (be victory. 
Jalnu Cms ntailt (be Roetra juR before hxg aaft It wu on this 
new aboot te feet in kn^b-^hat be refused the* 

crown offered hy Artioay (t. %) and (bat afterwards, by the iruoy of 
fortune, bis bleotling body was Riowa to (lie crowd (lit. s). 

9 s- see a* loS, note. 

B 5 . rRt^a;rsb/, otterl) overcome. ww/Z/ty, anymturrectii'Oi tumult 
(not merely of soldiers); dl in. a. 117. Akin to F. /tueuU, not« 

91. tbe empbaiic oegative; ef» iti 1. a^i, 137. 

9a. rAo/; thAt war often addedto ecmjunciiona witbou« afft cling 
the sense; cf. •though that} •!/ ik<u! •when //fof* (i!i. a. 96)* There 
may be an ellipre 111 such c«uv<h eg Mest«/fo ihi <^st that.* 

94 aiiJet be.^r the omse^uenier of; see G. 

95. Jiut w$i here but is a conjunction! and there is an elli|Kei Met 
no man^ibiJe the deed, excejit that we the doers abide li* In old 
Englisb *exc(*pt* war a prc|xmtior^ followed by the dative: cf tlie 
colloquial M now, e.g. 'no one went but mt/ In hlemiy Englisli we 
prefer *&o one but /'; that la to say« in vyriting treat buf bk a con* 
juB^tioiii aa Shakerpcflie dul^not as a priposiuon. Ftom AS dr, by4 
iitau, cutaide; •outside of' implies •excepted from.* 

g 6 , €maM*d; a Wronger word then than now; •confounded by.* 

98. dtcmfdojr; see G. ^ 

98—>(00. It ia characteristic of ^rutus that he should be perfectly 
calm and begin to phUosopbUe instep of ?>bs^c<<^neihing piai ticnl. 
foo. stand troublealnnit, (hinlcso cf. fi. s. 13. 

J05—I1Z. Stt Bi^ract 29 from PluUrck 

107. rwords* Id Nurtb*v Plutarch the weapons of tire con4[ucitot> 
are vanously described aa ••xworda and daggtrs^\ cf. in! 1. 17S, 
•‘CasuQS* doQer.^ Ko doubt, each used a dagger {puy^a) such as could 
be coDcealed uadn the tagOt not a awm^ which would have been 
detected at Chaucey, if&nka Tkft, 7(6 (see p. ipbrwhere the 

stanza » quoted) ami several of our old writers say that Cwear was sUid 
wisk ••bodkim,** ahd ••badkia'* is the word used for ’dagger' in 
J/amisf, tuh 76k t . 

114. im cm (be Aage* Shrkespeare*s was not the only ' 

pkq on ihe aee p» ar* ^ 

1^5. (laeiAed out (^floeg*) at (be foot of Pompey^a statve*; sac 
sippcndtajl^^^] hatis, ped^ta) of the staiae. OfttAt himself had 
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caused tJse stahUs of ^npejp viiieli were tbrovn dowuKaftn the battle 
of PhmftUa to be jei «p 

li7t |i 9 « EqpeciaUjr ti Ibe Fmcb Revolotbo t»is Hx^ example of 
thcM tyraaftHdee otuh quoted. The naae ^Bnitn’ hae becooie a 
•^nonyco for iteni patriotism and love of tibertya 
ista mni Mdfiit cL in* a* 187, and tee p. m. 
i%%. Tbia la the torniiig^p^nt of tike play. The fortane of the 
con^iralort» hitherto Is the aaeendaat, sow declinea^ while ^ Cawr^l 
spiritsurely and steadily prevaUa against them* 

I3ri ija* * And be informed why Caesar deserved ip be slun* 
s 3$. TTior^Hgh^ see 0. Mfr unif^d stou, thiasew state of affitirs. 

IcsSf Le« than ** wise and valiant’*; conteast !!• r- £88. 
£40. provided that. pUoM kim; for the impersonal construction 
cf. *if you pluasa’a ^f 1/ please>ew* (the dative). On these impersona] 
iunslructions see miMfiii it^e 'Glossary/ 

i4r« ^ satis/ed, receive a sotUfactory explanation ; of. in. s. i. 
1'he ielf*centred Orutua seems to think that others Jook at 
thin^ from bis point of view aud be saUified with his ''reasons." 
X44, 145. a mindikatfeari Aim; cfoll. r. 135^1611 
i45> 146. ' My ^]S;tvin0s often turn out only too tiue.* stilly 
c X) t«>n(ly» ever, /h/fr, foils out, comes to pass; cf. 943. tArfwdfy: see G. 
150. iiu; pointing to the body; cf. Gk. (deictic use of). 

' /5s. Af 3 /W, have his blood shod. ranA, too full of blood. 
The whole idu} (from surgery) b siijgested to Antony by the sight of 
this bleed mg corpse of Ce^ar. ^ 

157. Originally was used for the nominative alone, jfim for ^he 

ol))ective cases. Shalc|S]>eare docs not oliserve this distinctii^ but we 
find It kept in the Bible; ^•John xv. 16, 'Ye have not me, but 

1 chosen you." htar m 4 AatJ; cf. 1. a. 317, 11. x. 115. 

158. JiHrpkd; for iu application (^'red*) to bIor>d 5ce G. 

159. 160. LivA...lskalL 'If I live, 1 shall not.' c^/, ready, 
idz. mean; Shakespeare often has the aii^lar. The Elizabethan 

usage dlfterwfrom the modern In respectof|a good many words; ciT 
'bihaviouTi* <1. 1. 4a), 'apjdausex* (i. 1. 133), 'funcralr* (v. 3. 105), 
3* 43). In each iusUoce we should write the singular, 
wlAreas^wsth 'mean* we reverse the case and write 'mean// 

• by C^ar^ near Cesaa; ct *'no pUtce!^ 161 

x68. worit. 

1//«#«/tww/; see H. i. is, nc«e. ^ 

xyi. Pity for Rome stifled ihdr ^ty for Cnv^r. that 
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**fin dnves oofrftre*’ is teferred to more than ODce hy Shakespeare; cf. 
CfrrtvJamuff IV. 7. 54^ '*Oae fire drives out ooe fire; one nally o»e nail.” 

Scan the fir^ (but not the seccMMl} /Ir^ as two syllables; when a 
>vord occurs twice in a line or in tie{|;^bourins lines its icanajon is orten 
varie<^ thus. Monosyllables coatainiug diphlh<»gs or broad vowels^ 
(e.g. cM) or with a vowel followed by r {e.g. Ajur, 

lord, hard) may take the place of a whole foot, since they allow the 
voice to rest on them. This rule will sometimes explain the apparent 
want of a syllable; cf. muirkx % syUabIcs in III. 1. 18. 

I73» leatUn^ i.e. not sharp. 

17^—175. fn UrtHpk cf wtalUe. This is the reading of the ist 
Foliot it is probably corrupt; but none of the correctionr seems to 
give what Shakespeare really wrote, and la such cases it is besl» I think, 
to keep to the Folio, and rec'ognise that we have lost the true reading. 
Grant White, believing the Folio to be riglu, explains: **our arms, even 
in the intensity of their hatred to C^sat^s tyranuy, and our hearts ni 
their brotherly lav*e to all Komans do receive you in.*' That seems the 
best intet'}ireUtion of the text as it siaiuls. , 

Among the emendations arr exempt from malice*'; **in strength of 
and strength of niajice*'--(be text tlym reading: 

'*To yoQ our swords have leadea pointST Mark Antony, * 

Our anus no strength of malice; and our lieans” etc. 

Many editors adopt this last re^iix^gi but, as Hudson jusiiy objects, tbc 
rhythm of the passage seems to require that *Hbe word&^r an/u, etc. 
fehiKild be construed with what foUoy^, not with wbai precc<lcs.'* 

177, 178. With customaiy shrewdness Cassius ap])eak> to the 
cu^dity attd ambiiion of Antony, knowing thauthe hne .sentiments of 
iiruius wlTl have no effect upon him. We shall see that AiRony does 
aflerwariis use to the full the upjxjrtunitics which Cxsar's dcaili^ives 
luui, e.g. to 'proscribe* his personal iocs. 

181 • deliver^ declare. 

185. proceeded^ acted. 

184. rettJer^ give. 

189. /tf/Z, ffct & proverbial phrase, found in works earlier than 
this ^lay, e«g. in Spencer’s Cc/ift CUute Ceme Heme Again (JS 95 )' 
l.ear addresses Cordelia as ’'Although the last, not least*’ of his'dxughters 
(1. 1. 85).^ See^ Paradise Lostf ilU 177, 278. 

cf. I, i(s. 

1^. K^c^.- 4 s in 148, he turns to the dead body of Ctesar (cf.Si9), 
and the sigU higi fotget ib^ he speaks amid foes. 
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I.] 

196. ^iganr than, more bUlcrIy than; ct 'to halc*dearly.’ As You 
Liki It, !• 3« 35« £lual>ethans apply the adjective iisar to that which 
affect* a person much, touches him closely; I^ukard III. v. j- 21, 
“his dearest need" (u^ere the quartos read "greatest”), 
f * 204. bayd, driven to bay» like a stag (“hart see G. ^ 

206. 'SttiTied.by their havoc of thee and red with tb>>ilood.' 

h/he, death; from Lat. Utum. Stc^vens says, “Lethe is used by many 

of the old translators of novels for deathl* According to Capcll, it is 
"a Icrin used by hunters to signify the blood shed by a deer at its fall, 
with which it is still a custom to mark those who come its at the 
c^cAth." Some elUors would connect it here with Leihfn the river 
(rf the inWnal world whose waters caused forgetralnrbs; and explain 
''Ciirusou'd in the slreatn that l>cais thee to oblivion.’* Others change 
the text to 

207, sod. hart...heart. Wc have the same word-play in Twelfth 

flight X 1. ]% 17, t 8. On the force of these verbal 4uil>l)ies see \. 7. 156 
tuoie on AVwr,.,nv;/i). ^ » 

2oS.^ 'rhe Roman ]>owcr was almost world^wide and Ctmr had 
Ikcn the ccittrul, Animating force of Keene; hence he miglit be called 
the " !ie;irt,” i.e. the vital p.ir*, the very core, of the world. 

I12, 213. Mix, i.e. what he has just said about Cre^ar. From 
Cntsar's friend it is faint praise: even his foes will say much in his 
1 1 di lour. M od<'5ty\ mod et .it sod . 

215. Scai*^rt>///y%t/r/, the Latin accent (tvm/JrtuM). The influence 
of Latin afTccis the occenluation of many words in Shakespeare. 

116. ^rii'k\i^ markeil down; see IV. i. s, and compa^the ex-^ 
piesdon to * prick ChctU^l’ w^hich is still applied to the sde<i^u oAlie 
high-sheriffs of counties. 

shallmant shall we proceed oo our course? 

218. 'therefore, for that parjiose, vis. to be set down as your friend- 

22 1. Upon, coiulUionally upon, or' relying on.’ 

224. reasosu; cf, 141, note. coosidci alien, weight 

228. pf%duce; in the btcral%ciise ^bpmgVorth* prcduccrc). 

229, 250. An allusion to the ancient custom at Rome that when a 
di^tm^ished roan died a eulogy of his merits, laud^tiefunehris^ shjDuld 
be-spoke:f at the funeral The funeral procession came into the Forum 
•and stopped before the Rostra f" the pulpit from j- hich a neay relation 
of the deceased delivered the laudath. At the public funeral oC^a man 
of very f rent distinction the delivery of the laudntie was often assigned 
to a magistrate: hence Antony, as Coosul and “friend^ (229) of Ctesar, 
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h«d«dQ>iUtchinto ittfiM ocd«^9(hiibnci:^'* Ver;f limiltr 

to (Im li tbe FroKh 

«jo. ^Mf«ritr^lBtie«ba|«|»^tbcMte»b'cBd£ , 

«}(. tm Moft Ito It tht Mcqod ptA aicU|k< U»t Bratoi 
Ant befaig Ilf fcfbtfd to MAttfotifteihin'along witb Cmm 
(u« I. CmAm (ti^i«-435) tbom^is prfctical mte 

by jvotssdj^o Set ksMMt if (rm ffatutb. 

%^u trm pfoperi IW is o oocdleii dumge. 

t 49 « m w y t hm. 

94)* /li/, bajppeiL 

S51, 251* Antony my vtU bt content with tbil arrangement ttnee 
it leatec Um the bit word. Spcaliag afte* Bni^, he eofti undoes 
the whole efSect ef Bnitos^ speech. 

S57o tide, coofse ; the ihetaplier of the lea^t ebb and flow. 
s(b« bm^, bodies; the thought b suggested perhaps by the presence 
xit Cseiar*s body; cf. too the curves of physical evif and ailment which 
Lear 00 Goneril, e.g. Zsor. 11. 4. t6$, 166. Changes such as 

emf, mmde, Amct {which lose (he ahitcratlon) seem needieas. 

adjt S64. Hisioricahy trot* From 44 n.c. to the battle of Actium 
gr S.C. Roine-^i.e# not '^tbe pacts of ltaly«* alone ^ut (be whole empire 
from east to weit'-'knew no peace; and when peace and settled govern* 
meot did come it arts cot under a republic. Tlie conspirators pievcntcd 
Creiar tom bebig ^res'r hb heir bmme ^ imperator.* * 
atig. dft itse, customary. 

166. i/nadfut ^ictu Within ^ year Antony himself caused the 
hnUd andb^f of Cken^ one of bk chief vietims (iv, 5.178)1 In be fixed 
on the {pK of the /ftsirB, from which Cicero 1^ delivered his gieat 
Fhiltpftt ciatiofiS agahut Antony. 

26$. ikeVd, baog choked. feU, see O. « * 

syow CmxoFf ifirU^ C£ iv. 3. 273^187, r* 3. g\^96, v. 


S' 50- 

271^ At/, die goddess of misdileff a power that led men biiodly into 
mil deeda. O. Ktngjokt^ ti^i. dg* ** An Aty, stirring him 4 oblood and 
Strife.*’ This was the oft^nal conception of Ate in Greek mythology; 
atorwoids ri>e ip be tegardsd as the power (cf. Nemesis) which 
mtor thad«toed foolish aedeu. 44 ** 

yhm 4 d//,dtcCTBB^ rtotfot IggSPA Ale was hurled tom Olympus* 
Jhiv Vt 2eni ySmse stis bad parsaaded Urn* into a rs»h act of 
Wbi^ he afterwards tepentedi cf^'^thsintobal AtA^ AAwA 
IfMuiig^ tk 
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2;i. i-c. after a] 1 » Caear will be “kiflg*'—la death, 

though foiled of the crown in life. 

173. Cry ^^ffavoe,^ proclaim carnage and destruction; see G. 

(he 0/ war^ vii famine^ swords fire; the metaphor is from 

coursing, in which to **let slip ^ is the technical tern for unleashtr^^ the 
greyhounds. Cf. lifnry T. i. chorus, 6—8: 

'*ftt hw heels, 

Leash’d in like hounds, ..famine, sword and fire 
Crouch for employntent.” 

174. Thaty so that. 

273. (arrion men^ ie. dead I'todies; earricn^ see G. 

176. OcfMui Cajar,iUt gre|it nephew of Caesar; afterwards the 
Krtiperor Augustus j nomuiated in Cmat^s will as his heir. He was 
then at Api^tlonta in Illyria whither C«*.*s8r had sent him in 45 h.c* 
lo .study under Greek masters. He tiki not really come to Home till Nfay. 

2S,|. grief; see (J. 

184. Cf. Ktn^John^ tl. 4. 171, these crystal bends,’’ i.e. tears. 

2S6. lin^ halts, rests. 

189. Kdme 0/ea/ety ; ptjrhnps repealing the pun in 1. a. 156. 

494, 495. issHt: '‘that which proceeds Tnim a man;"notion, 
dcfij /ke which: referring lo ‘‘how the pe'^plc take” 
(^93). h'or (he which (more definite than which) cf. F. IdptcU 

* * Scene 2. 

Details haat^ on Plntaroh. 1. The speech of Brutus. 1. The 
funeral oration of Antony over the dead body of Csesar, whose blood- 
stained rob 9 and wounds he sl^^vs to the crowd. 3. The readingCMf 
the wilL 4. The ^‘Ihuiiny and rage” of the,crowd against tlie 
conspirators. 5. Arrival of Octavius and flight of Brutus and Cassius. 

The Fohenty i.e, the Forum Romanum^ the first and chief of the 
Fora ; in the later times of the republic called Forum Veins or A/apmm 
to distinguish it from others. It was a quadrangular space of about 
*'4) acres in heart of Rome, sarronnde^ bj great pabflc buildings, 
such as the Curia Hostilia where the Senate commonly met. Political 
assemblies were held in the Forum and judicial proceedings transacted 
tliero, anej it was altc^ther the great centre of Roman business and 
lUe. The word is connected wit^ f^rUy *out of doof*.’ 

<-^52. See Sxtemot 88 horn Plutarch for Brutus’s speech. 

4; ihe mtmbtrsy divide the crowd. 

10. setterallyy separately, rendered; 3 &yliable}, aa |p y. 




tUi tfpuch Unittu should bo compered c&iduUy with 
Anioa/s ftft desgued ^ Shalmqpeare to present 

scrotig oontiiftt: ^weaft ptoet ond poetfji botMn reesoo to which 
the cold aig;iiAisou of Brutus m iddfcssed, m&l emoUoA oa whkh the 
m&n^g eloqtmeo of A&tonj botweop (he force of en «Ui>sca 
Iirinc^U l&fe ^t^eUtm and Om indoeote of a pemnsUty like Cts&ar’s. 

With regard to the bare partaeaf of the style of the tpeeoh Warbarton 
mought Aat Sha k espeare meant hto be tt *'iioitttion of his (UnKu&'s) 
famed laconic brevity*” to which Phtaich allodn. As an example 
Plutarch quotas a letter wbidi Brutus wrote i ^Vour enuncilx Iw long, 
yonr dmogs be slow, eoosider the end ** (North, p. 107). 

i|. MierSt dose friendi; cf. epTV. t. 95. bo In Psa^m Ixxxviii. 
iK| Lover and friend hast thou put far from tcc.'* 

mifu kfftww , t.e. honourable name aiul reputation* 
id« tmturt, judge \ see G* Note the purely intallectual tone of his 
add ress cenmite*” Vwisdom,^ judge;” no stirriog of passions. 

83 * uncivilised; or ' destitute of feeling/ 

41. pit$i%cn; oAen used in Uie scm ' subject, a^tfr/ and so here 
drcumstanca** accorded. 

49* tgt0tuaHti, undervalued; the <jsdinary is *to palliate, make 
l^t of* (from Lat. tinnit)- < 

4|. e^/pTf^ einpbadsed, laid stress upon. Cf. Antony ofid Cle*>- 
fatrOt V. a. tsj, **We will tsUmMt rather than tuJmxfP ' 

Kmtir AHhny* Brutus had Said to him ^'follow (ill. i. 953). 
48. Wuh (kUt i.e. statement<p^with thaw words!* 

54. Brings escort; cf. 1* 3. 1. 

55. a Maiutf see I. g* 14C. , r 

36, 37. Zaf htm hi Cstar»„t 9 VWH*d in Bmtm* No words could 
well be mote distastefol to Brutus. lie has just iM the cido^ds that 
patriotiiiD ak>ne led bim to ** rise i^nst Casur/* and bere*be is treated 
as if he were ambitions schemer who for hk own advantage had struck 
down a rital. The crowd ail through Ignore principles and care only 
§ot penona^*^ow Pomjiiey^inow CssAr, iKtw Brutus, sow Antony^ana 


thdr favour 4 s fuadjly ti^tufamd from the philosop^ Brutus who does 
urt thffa w ^ praetieal Antony tAo does. 

.$» rPw flhw; hoc hp Quakes hi> tiiM great^mistgkl, vis. 
Agitony fo wlgd iff ^epand have the li^^vonl Antrfhy 
Airts^cto esftiove left .tiy the sp^ of Brutas^ 

Pfi/ba^ 4^ Ae mo^ ^fBrj sm ^k| them stp *into aibtmd rage 


4. ,V., 


I 
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131 


scTri.J 

fmdtMg h, bearing upotu Some rtid/Ury^ 

66. satff. see 6r 

68. tktpuUk thair^ t«e. the palpitgv Rostra tron y/iiUb Brutns has 
jtjsc spoken; seeiiL i* oo<e« 

70. UMdmg^ pbl^ed; see G* , • 

76. Antonyms 14am purpose is to bring the cituens oveeb) hh 
(which is Csesar'si since he now represenH the cense of the Dictator), and 
to 611 them whh resentment against the eonspiratora. The great feature 
of the speech regarded es a pece of oratory la the gradhol petkuaslon 
with which he wins the q^mpathy of the crowd. He has jest lieard them 
»l>ont live. Brutus 1 ’^; they are iherefore a hostile audience. Hence 
he has^to hg very cautious at 6rst hnd feel his way. Slowly he smooths 
the hostility, perceirei whh the instinct of the true orator the eilect of 
his words, and at last when the audience are conquered, metdy plsys 
ifpon their pmsions like a musician on a keyboard. 

Ihe general drift of the speech and scene may be roughly summarised 
thusAntony disclaims any Intention to praise Cmsar; repl^ to the 
charge that Csesar wa^ ambitiotw and touches on Cmsar^s services to the 
slate, onl sympathy with the poor: •s'^kuwhy the citisens may not at 
le ast mourn for Cwsar^aod sayg that they certainly whU moufn-^ye, 
**kisf»dead Ow’s wounds*^—did they know the contents of Csesai^s 
will which shows how much lie loved them i feigns unwillingness to read 
the*wUl for vftiich the citisena now clamour: consents to do so, yet 
delays, h<^ing ^p the blood'-stained, mangled robe of Csesar and at la^t 
uncovering the l^y itself to their s^ht: thus, appealing to the eye as 
well as to t^e ear, inflames them against the conspirators, yet pretends 
that be has no desire to^rong^hose “honourable men”: and at ien^h 
reads cot the will, on hearing which the rage of th( crowd becomes so 
uocokyoUable that they nuh off to “fixe the traitors* bouses.” 

79. mRt0 pnxiu k\m^ Yet the whole idea of the custom of runeinl 
speeches was that the dead man should be eulogised (see tli. r. esp, S30, 
note), and Brutus expressly said that Antony's speech would tend to 
^Cscsar's gloriv'' (63) \ see also iia i* howler, sees that 

the sympathy of tha cros^ is widi the conspirators t if be b^an 
straightway to praise Ccesai openly he would appear to condemn Brutus 
andahe others, and thhr the eitisens would resent* So he preteads^^ I 
came not to Csesar,’* an^ then, under cov^ o( ^ profession, 

realiy proceeds to do so; and the crowd l^ve not the wit to te^how 
they have been tricked. , , 

Sg. Sqsji as two feet by making tW ^^p Uablcs. Tike 




tU« nr»ttn-enflitfg iion in some places, eg. in i. %. jpi {see note Uitre). 
As a rule, t or < is meiged in a ibUovriag vowel 

84. xevfv; the sahjunctive implies donbt. 

85. oHrwer^d iV, paid for It. * 

8j, 88. At first these complim^ts aie jseaiit to please the crow^ 
who will ftear **00 harm^* of Brutus (73). Laier»the prai&e is a te-t 
whetlier they are changing* and then it becomes ironical and serves 
infuriate them against the conspirators; cf. 158. 
go. jmtf honest, true. 

93 » 94* Cf. 1. I. 57, where MaruUus used the same argitmcnt, 
against Cesar. He and Antony know the way tu ap])eal to a crowd. 

94. thigrturai c&Jirs, the stole ireasary. 0 

too—los. See 1.1. iro —Thr j.c. the feftRt of. 

;oa. tiidrtftuti yet '•would fain have hml it.’* so Casca thought. 
io\ t0 fnourn^ from m<turning ; a gerund, 
ill. ihert ; |K)inting to tlie coffin ; cf. 114. 

lij-jjji. The cUitens arc alrc-idy veering round. One asj>ecl of 
ftfUut CfTsarh tU representation of the fickleness of the people. Cf. 
the crowd, mUted by the Tribunes, io Coti^hnus^ In each play the 
Roman pUbs is treated too much *‘as on j^IizabcM^ajt mob.'— 

119. ahiiU tV, pay for it; as in in. 1. gfi. 

1 25. ‘And none ts so lowly js to pay him reverence.* 

135, 136. He says enough to whet their curiosity buf withholds the 
wHl till they have been worked up to the highest pitch ^of uxeuement. 
138* bee n. a. 88, 8g, note, nap^/w, handkerchiefs; see G. 

147. Cf. I. j. 40, “You blocks, you stones.** , 

^ 150, 151. He takes care to let them kno^* that they arg C;ssar*s 
heirs. Observe the‘ slow debt>erate rhythm due to the use of mono* 
syllables. Antony speaks in this drawling way so as to tantaljee the 
crowd, whose impatience to lieor the vvilt increases every mdment. 

133. dti'ihct mystl/t gone too for. 

158. The citirens have changed round without knowing anything 
^definite; tbe^ have only ^n{pny*s woid as to the cooteotaof the will. 
169. Aearuy coffin; see G. 


' i 73 -*~ 30 i. See Bxfenot 88 from Plutarch. 

/ ^73. Hm the co&tmt between the two spcaker»"'-J 3 s:utif 8 *and 
Antony-^hedomes vdiry striking. Brutu^Ufges the principle of pacriotisn, 
N^tDijy^the penonsi.iuertts of Cwtr. With the majority of men, since 
toiy |Mt by heart not the head, a person wiU always prove3^ stronger 
moUve thw a^nci^lt or theory; and so Antony wins the day by 



sc. fl.j 


NOTES, 


reminding the people of Cnsar's past services to the state, and invokiog 
their pitj for him. Observe that the dticens have quite forgottca 
Ctesar's aml)ition (over which Antony passed as lightly as possible), and 
also the with 

177, 7 Xff/ day^ on the day on which. The great bayfe in which 
C®sar “overcame tBe NtrviV* (themost warlike tribe of north-western 
(laul) was the battle of the Sambre, B.C. 57, The Roman army almost 
suffered terrible dert:at and escaped it mainly by the coolness and courage 
of Ciesar himself. In Plutarch's account of Caesar's campaigns this 
victory stands out prominently; he says (hat the thanksgivings and 
I Joicings at Rome were stir.b as had not ))een held ^'for any victory 
that was obtained'* (North, p. di). 

T 7A—180. * In pari icu I arising (he “ rents'* he draws, of course, on his 
iinagirmiion: he was not even preseiil at the murder (ill. 1.15, ad}. 

I7g. malicious. 

I'^o. i.e. by Cie^r; cf. 186. 

AS though, rtsoh'd^ informed ; cf. ill. i. 

185. ^ftgcl, favourite, his welbbclovct^ an old title of cnJeanncnt. 
Others interpret it * guardian spitit’; cf, note on ll. ]. 66. 

i8j, 188. most urikindest; sec III. r. tsi. kirn; emphatic. 

it w tor s'; btlberlo honourable men." 

T91. isi Af 4 mantU, <Jf. Plutarch’s description of the murder: 
‘^wheii he [Crvsar] saw linilus widi his sword drawn in his hand, 
then he pulleil hf^gown over his head, and made no more resisCoDce.’* 
Sec Extract 23 (lines 19, .to)- 

191. status ; see II. a. 76. e/Vw/rvV; cf. ill. i, £15. 

198. dintx impressio^ : se€ G. 

aoe, 201. Uncovering the body. mArr'd wUk^ disfigured by. 

*17 * prigHite grio/Sf personal grievances against Csesar; cf. v, 5. 69, 
70. Ibit he knew that Brutus did not act from personal motives 
5 - 719 7 ^)- Gradually Antony has dropped even the pretence of 
Creeping his promise not to “ blame" (ill. z. 245) the conspirators. At * 
first he observ^ it nominally^ while breakiil^ i^in spirit. 
ai8. Scan *do’t,* and * they're,’ and ‘ hon'rable,' 

3^1—^54. Of cuuiae ironical, but they do not see the irony, * 
123. /haf tkty knaw^ vis, that he is **a plain blunt man/’ 

S25. inteUigenee; so the and Folio (1633)1 the zst has^t^V, 

339. dumd m^As; cf. in. 1* 359, 360. 

233, 3^. tMddf who would. tAaif so that. , 

345^356. tA< wM See Extract 87 from Plutlrch. 
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JUlius C^AR. l^CT m. 

347. drachma wu a Oraek c^a. PlulArch would attmally 
ment^D flic sum to Gre^ xiioiisy» and Sbakn^esie copied North’s 
(nujtladioci. la Cimr^s wifl Am aatouai beqmtocd to each cltbcn, 
sris. fiot quite jC%t was trveti to Romaa aioaejr. 

Notc^that<Q toe next Act {ty* s« S, 9) Antony wants to cut down thi' 
^le^acics charged on the will* As a matter of hisdny, the payment of 
them M\ to Octavius, siocc Antony seized and squandered much of the 
money left l>y Cmsar« 

S54. Oh Mr> ss^» Really the gardens {^^orchards’') were on tlic 
other side of the Tlber» i.e< on the west bank; almost the whole city of 
andent Home (including of course the Focam where Aatony is speaking) 
Uy 00 the east bank. Horace, Satint I. 9. xi, rtfm to these 
gnnlens—Trj^i^ 7 ihtfim ^gf rwAi/ C^taris kort^t; note (rttus 

7>Ar9*JW, 'across the Tilwr.’ Tliey were on the slope of the Janiculan 
hill. The mislske os to thvii portion was due to mistramlation of 
riutarch by the French writer Amyot| North copied his error, and 
Shakespeare borrowed North's very words. See JErtnurt S7 (last 4 lines). 

On (kii Mt; treated as a^jnepositlon like ' inside/ * outride/ and »o 
governing I'ibtr, 

355. pi<asuriti sources of pleasure; cf. ' plcaWre-ground/ 

SS7- Cf» Cjfnth$itMt^ lu. t. It, rs: 

There be many Cresars, 

Ere such another Julius.’* 

358—364. See Bstract 88 from Plutarch. 

S59< hum* ''The Romass in tlje most ancient timeaburicd their dead, 
though they also early adopted, to soa^eslent^the custom of burning... 
Burning, however, aoea not apiwar to hate become general uU the later 
times [i.e. the first centuiy B.C*] of the repuUtc**<— 

Jrt/iffu/w. ' * 

in ihtMy p!a<^ Cf» KortVs Plutank. "They burnt it [Cwsar's 
body] to the midst of the most holy places’* (p. ns). Thu "holy 
'plaoe** was tbe site, dose tqthe Fon^, where stood fom^ty the Rtgtay ^ 
a b ^ H d fa g of the h ig it es t AnctHy. Aogifktns bnfh a temple there to 


Cscsar, n.c. 41^ (Middleton, pemsitu 0/ Ancimi I. a65» 5o5.> 

' ady. The prcpopt (but onUstoriosl, see in.' 1, 376, noto)^ drritsl of 
Odavios linUi the luuct'^ot mom doidy to tols, and also Uiitstrata h^a 
^^odorduMder: See BctoaeC 80 . < 

^syt^ i|i^y/toUowlhg npw'i.eo ^just at the momenV 
a7|4iCj^j ooem would r^ Mm, Le. pee^ to 

]^bahly. msMv 0 /^ in&nnatkm about 
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8^ III.J 

Boene 8. 

Sec tttsraet SI from Plutoreh. 

Sceoe iemt to^how bow much Antony has mflsmed tKe 
^ And to Illustrate further die anfavounible aspect under wbieb Shakespeare 
depicts the crow^ tbrougbont In the acting renions ^ the play the 
Scene Is omilted« Prom the poult of riew of stage*effect the real climax 
of the Act ia at ^at course thou wUt,*^ line »6d of the la&t Scene; and 
there the Curtain ositally falls. 

s. untuckilyi in an ilJ«omeoed manner, i.e. so as to foreshadow 
misfortune. A simpler rending would be the adjective— 

ck^g^my/af%Saty^ fill my inv^ination. 

3. wUi no wish. 

to« dinctly^ plainly, without quibbling; cf. i. r. ri. 

13. You wrt b€St^ you had best. TiiU idiom represents an 
imi>ersonal construction changed into a personal. Thus ^*7 were best ** 
{CyinMimi 111. 6 > <9) would in earlier English have been weie 
best'^aVa me it were best.' People misunderstood that mr was a 
dative, ()) the sentence was impersonal,^nd substituted / which seemed 
more correct. The impcrAgiol consUnctions so largely used in Old 
Kqglish were becoming le^s famibar to the Ivbsabethans. 

10. koar moy get from me; mo U (he old ethio dative, the meaning 
of which K shown by the context—here */^m me,* 

31. The noel was lleivius Cinoa, who^ chief work, an epic entitled 
Sm}ma, is motioned by CattilIu8^(Car/vs/s xcv). Vergil also refen to 
the poetdu Eoioguo ix. 35. 

33. Ttar him kU versa, Shakespoaie has addei^this 
pleasani touch; there is no^int of it in Plutarch* 

sum himgoingy send him packing; off with him I 


act ly.^ 

Scene 1 . 

Set&Aa biuwd on Plntareh* x. The Con/erenee between the 
Triumviis* a. The Proscrijftlons. 

IftsSorlcally this interrlcw took place not at Rome but bn a small 
island in the river Rhenut near Dononla (the u^eri^ Bofogna}f In the 




JUliuS C^lifsAR. 


[ACr IV. 


r<ioveml>er of i.c. mareUiftn eighteen months after the cvenu 

recorded in the lost Act. 

1. frkkfdt i.e. marked on the listt see ni* i. eiS. 
s. y&ur ^roiliir, L, ^milius Pauius l^pi^us. '^Af^er the merrier 
of OxfVy Pauius joined the senatorial partj. He was one of UiCB* 
senators wh^dedared M. Lepidiu a public eoemj^on account of his 
having joined Antony; and, accordingly, when the triamrirate wns 
formed, his name was set down first in the proscription list by his o^vn 
binther. * The soldicis, however, who were appointed to kiit liim, 
aUmved him lo cscojie.”—C/tfjnVo/ DuH^nary^ 

4, 5. Plutarch mentions by name only three of those whose lives 
were proscribed at this conference: Ms. I’aulus, whom hi tiroihcr 
Lepidu^ condemned; Cicero {iv* 3. (78—t8o), whose duuli Antony 
tnsisud npon; and Lucius Caesar, an unde of Antony. Shakes] ^earc 
m&y have fiirgottcn the name of this thiid victim and hU exact udatlnu- 
si dp to Antony, i.c. that he ou uncle, not nephew; and may have 
used the ly^me /M.'ius (cf. lU s. to8, note) simply bec.uise it was a 
comn^m nume. ^ 

6. (iamn^ condemn; os In speaks be marks the list against the 
najuc of Paulcia « « 

9. i.e. avoid paying all the legacies, expense. ' 

IS. slightX ui.^igiiificaott worthless. untHfrilabU^ of merit; 

see G4 


14. ihrttfeld; alluding to Europe, Africa, Asia, ^le Triumvii.s 
divided among themselves the prof^iuces of Uie empire. After the 
battle of Philippi they made a second distribution (bx. 42)! 

§ee Bztnict 38 from Plutarch. , ( 

15, i6. 'That was your opinion of him, and ycl you accepted his 

vote voice'’) as to who should be put to death/ ^ ^ 

17. Scan prffscripthn as four syllables; cf. 1. 2« 301* 

The Proscription at Rome was an official list of those whose lives were 
d^merl and pre^rty was subject to conhscation. After the publication 
m the list anyl^y might he life df a pri^scribed persoifond receive 

his confiscated property as a reward. The system owed its origin to 
SuUa, Ss B.c. Th^ Proscription in 43 n.C. hj the Triumvirs wns the 
seconcl in Rom^ . See Bztract 82 (last 2 lines) from PhatarcTi. 

ip. (Juu drawing np<ihe list of prosciibed persons 

aK^])erfonning m&dike unpopular offices., 

>b. slandifVHS loods^ loads of slander; cf. 2, 2. 9, note. , 

21. acan^as three syllables, according to i^/etymology. 



notes: 


sc. 11.3 



47. >»»on; as often in Shakespeare; cf. the Loifl’s Prayer, ‘'«m 
caabf as it is in heaven.’* 

39. for that^ i.e. r^on. 

30. stffrty pienly; cf. ** store is no sortf** plenty is no bad tbinge 
3a. uind, lUTCL directly^ straight. 

34. tastey measure, degree. 

36^39. The general sense is-^Lepidut is al^^ys behind the times: 
he take« things up just when evco'one else has got tired of them; is 
content with the ]caviiigs<^ of others and always imitating people. 

37. iibjtcUy rejected scraps. ertSy leavings; see G. ll>e Folio has 
On itbjixtSy arti etc.; a rg:uUng which gives ]K>or sense bat is retalnt^ 
by ^ome Pilots. TheolwW pro^sctl ‘*On abjeet arhy** with the sense 
t.>n the scraps and fragments of things rejected and despised by 
others.” Slauniori (whom the'Globe* etlit<»rs follow) proposed “On 
ahjt'tfii a reading which gives the same sen&e as H*heol>aM '5 and 

is Heater to that of the Folio. A printer* I should think, might easily 
transpose the two vowels a and 0 and print “(Objects, mis" fos ‘*tfhjects, 
^rts.*’ Vote tlml erfe suits the metaphor of /eede* 

39. Kyin Ais fashion^ begin to be ta^hionable witli him (though 
qultr. our of fa.shi'>n mlh othef people). 

^o. property^ a thing to be used we please, a tool; see G. 

^42. paivfTSy troops; cf. IV. 3. 308. moAe heady offer resistance. 

4,,. atliancty league, be. of themselves and their support eis. 

4|. stretet^y uso^l to the full. Proljably a line mutilated by the 
printer; ^(.alOnc added to (he ufntoMy to complete the fbet. 

45. /resmflyy cf. Ul. i. i^a. sit in council howy delihetate hc^. 

47* aHsiWfcd, meft coped nith. ^ 

49. A metaphor from bear-baiting. Cf. Alacbcthy v. 7. ji: 

^ * ‘‘They have tied me to a stake; I cannot (iy, 

lint, bear-like, I mast fight.” 
hay*dy barked at; see G. 

51. vuiltons of^ a vast deal of. 

Scerte 2 . 

^TliU remainder of the action of the play is the avenghig of Choi's 
murdci hy the overthrow and deaths of Brutus and Cassius. They had 
gone to the East and collected troops; Antcoj and Getavigs follow. 
The scene Uterefore is transferred from Rome; first to the eSmp of 
Brutus Aar Sardis, in Asia Mino^ and then to the |>Uns of Fhilippi in 
Macedonia, i^re the battle is fought. 
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tbtiftoffnX cipttd^tf Lyimu l^e Chri^daa eomnninityat 
Sardia wu ’bae ^ the $eT«a Oioidiei to irblch St John addressed 7 'JU 
(S% ohj^Cen L ai() aad iii* , 

7 * * Either (brou^ somb che^e ia himself, or by the lU Conduct 
of hiei oSkyis** For Wartartoo propo^ 3: command. ^ 

- S. well tended. ^Goodcaure.^ ' 

10. cf. lil* I. X 4 t* 

ta. /kiiofn^artft worthy ofaU eateem; cf. in. i« 1x4. 

13. AmiM; echoHtc do not dW/** in line to. 

X4. rts^*di cf. III. t. 13K. 

i6« familiar inifarttu^ proofs of familiarity; see r. a. 9, noti.. 
For the sense of insiana Umk*Afk A 6 rui 1. 42, 

'*Th«y will scarcely bdieve this without trial: oOct them instances.’* 

a I. enfantd <irtmmy\ constrained oeility. 

91 . mo hicki in^ nolhing artibcial about. 

13. holiaWf teancere. kA at Aamd; fiery as long as they are M 

by the hand, not mounted and managed wUh die rein and 
ScJhm^. See //onry VIll* V. 3.11^14. » 

14. m 4 tiUi see G. ^ 

id. faU; for the transUife use» Met'falli drop,* cf. iMcrttt^ 1551, 
^*For every tear he falls a Trojan bleeds." 

37. broihor; cf. 21. i« 70, note. 

40. iokor farm^ calm demeanour. 

41. commit calm. 1 

41. grievances; cf. rif.'i. sty. Brutus knows the fierce 

teniner of Casshis and dobs oot wish to Iy\ve a quarrel (such^as ensues) 
before thmr 6old)a».« • * 

46. enJargo, give veal to. 

48. iMr oAargtSf the troops under their command. , ' 

SOv 51. The Folio has JmMsuo In line 50, and in line 

Luiitii md THinius guard our doore.** The objection to the 


filio text U fwofoM-^s. iMOt/im wiU scarcely fcaa in line $0, unless 
we make the rerse an AleftaxKrine (rix^Teet}!* e. it is not liWy that the 
eenratU-boy Lwim would be associated with^-tbe officer Thimus-^ 
tatbff, line J||k>wi that the two afficers» iMHUm and Tstinjus, 
were told'Ou toyprard^^ tent«door of their criaftand^i^ a dfllj^ 
^^uraBy^mlgn ni to oAoe^X eleoj as Cassius sent Us aervaat Fiadaros 
w^ the uaeMiye to hlb ftoopa^ ep Brhhis would aefid jUt servant Ijtcim 
cm a siouhtf err uo d. For these nubiui If is fhoiq^ht that te pioter 
lim^ tAinWHd the^uamsB Lmim gad LoudUmt in 30 mi t%,hktyt' 
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cateh^ thb tpconA line of the vs. first* exxd theft repl^ted It/ from line 
50 to complete the scansion of Js* • » * 

51. TUiHi$uj se^i. e. is7* 

Scene 3. 

» 

ZtateJls bose^ on Plntarob. t. Tlie dispute betwd^ Brtifw and 
Cabins wUh reference to Locius Petla. s. The entry of the Poet. 
3. Portit’i deaths 4* The Apparitioo. 


Tbit Scene brings fiutlier into relief the difference between the 
char^ten of Brutus and Cassius* and the consequent impossibility of 
tlicii wdfking together. They tied only been united for a moment in 
the murder of Cvaar. 

1. Ht/eJ, stigmatised, duhonoured; the sense of Lat. *io 

hi ’•nd ^ith a mark of censure’ (wfa). Tbe fM/a ctmpna was a kind 
of publir dbgrace iuHictcd by the Cemors at Rome. Shakespeare has 
copied North’s Plutarth; sec Extract $3 (lines i* a). 

4. • Whtrein^ m which aUioil. 

ti *Tha1 every trifling offence sboifld be strictly cilticised.* 
nue; ^ee G. Afir* its; t6 and see G. 

• 11. sf ^ syllables, by emphasis, it Aape, for having. t/tAittg 

avarieious character, marf^ traffic in, barter. 

15. k$ucurs^ causes to l>c excused, to go unpunished. 

18 —53. March,supporting rahhtrs. Sec Extract 83 

(last 4 lines) from Plutarch. * 

19. ^forjusticp sake; the inflection U is omitted from justice i^rely 


for the sake of eiq)hAiy; Shis happens with wogds ending In a sibilant 

3 d. Here there is a double reason for the omission, a second 
int, following. See u i. 65, note. 

so, II. An indirect way of asserting that there was not one man 
omong them, who was base enough to stab Ctesar for any cause but 
that of justke Cassius can scarcely reiiih qoe^iem.^ 

16. tAshj cf. OfheMa, nu 3. is7^*Who steals my purse steals 
tra.s)i.** See G* thus ; he makes some gesture as he ^eaks. 

s). bark at | see G* In e8 thy folios have haste for iog> 

' 30.* hedge mm; to limit my authoritywow. 

/; often repeated at the end of a sentence, kr vnphasu^ cf. Titus 
AndrmiaUt V. 3. 113, ^ I am no Ttunteri L*’ See again v, 4 t 7. 

3a.* eendiMms; ^^tenns qn^which offices should be conferred’**^ 
Craih; alluding to what Bratus said, 9, lO. 


i 
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[act iv. 


JUlAs C.ESAR. 

3$. Have nthtti upoH^ ttke tbooght for. healthy &afcly. 

57. aiighi; cf. a slight unmeritabk inan,*' iv. 1. 1 s. 

39. yaur rash <hcUt. Cf. riutarch’s desc^ptiou of Cassius t **sk 
hot* cholenci tad cruet num**: **Veiy skQhii in wars, but otherwise 
marvel(pus choleric** Cf. line 43» **how choleric you arc" 

44, 45. Ji efD|jhatic; contrasted with ^^sIutcs."*^* bond men." 

ohstrve^ pay heed to; or * treat with deCeiencc' 

46, 47. ias^; see G* tpieen ; fit of passion. 

54. nobUi so the Folio; needlessly changed by iome ediiurs to 
cUtf because of what Cas^us said above, line 31. 

56. Cassias might inity have said better soldier," witness the 
blunders that Brutus makes in the btfllle (v. 3. 

5d. i.e. even Caesar himself would not have dared, angered. 

64. that; understand %ehUh* 

69. raput not, do not trouble about. 

70. deniid; refused; 0. F. detuer, Lat. denegun* 

As Brutus bad been ready to take money from CasMus» it was 
scarcely fair to reproach him with raising it byimptOj>cr*mruMAt 

anil to contrast bis own more >\.1ni]iulous cmidoct.—/>Vnj. 

74, 75. bard; cf. j 4 Midsunimtr^Nithfs Draam, V. 71, **IIurd^ 
handed men that Wfk in Athens here." indirection^ dishonesty ; scu'J. 
79, 80. so ervitout tOt i.e. so covetous »ts to. , 

rascalcifnntersy worthless coins; ^ lK>th words in the *G1c»ssary/ 

84, 85. he,..that brought my aurwer ; via. Lucilius (k/. s. 13, J4). 

85, riv'd; cf. i. 3. 6. i 

8^. bear^ bear with, infirmities^ weaJinesses, via. of cburolbicr. 
pt. Olympus; set^lll. 1. 74, nc^c. « * 

94. alone ; ^tualifying Cassius* 

97. Cheeked, rebuked, chidden j cf. a Ihmy IV, ill. 1. 08 , check’d 
and rated by Northumberland." 

98. conned, learnt; see G», by rete^ by heart; see G. 

^;oo. offering Brutus a da^r. 

1014 Piidus*: the fsCvP'Stio has i*iufo*h The identification of 
flutuSy the god of riches {Gfc* wXcvroi, wealth), with Piuio^ the god 0/ 
the nether world«|p0ccurs in cUssical writers, and their names are tl^ 
same m origin. !^2abethan writers often identify the two'deities; 
cf. Webstep XlucMess of Malfi^ ni. a, **PlHto^ the god of riches." 
''^03. V If that I cf. ‘‘when that," lii. 1. 96*; “lett that*" in. 1. 9^ 
id8. . ycut anger, seope^ vent, free pUy« ^ 

oomlqff from you shall aeeta mere caprice.* 
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NOTE^ 



no, m. Brulus menns that he U as gentle as a l^b, and that his 
anger is but a momemary i)a&b. 

ID. muck tnforetd^ sorely tried. 

Ii4« mirth and liughifr; cf. what Brutus said, 48- 5a 
J15. bloody passion» anger, vtxcih; singular because the two 
subjects really foyn Qnt idea. Ca&s»ius« 

Enter Peet^ tu. ** one Marcus Phaonius **; see Extract 34 
I Its. This * Poet ’ quoted to the two generals a couplet from Piad 7 ,; 
North gives a rough translation of the couplet, and Shakespeare partly 
quotes the second line of North’s rcmlenng. 

133. rode fellow; see G. 

136. 1 will bear with his Mfhlms when he chooses rhe ffght time.’ 

rhyming, versifying; sceG. Companion^ Idlow; 
coiiieniptuous, Cf. s Henry /K ir. 4. 132, “1 scorn you, scurvy com¬ 
panion.” 


r45, 146. Ca^Mus, Wing ignorant of Portia’s death, is surprised at 
bnttus's lost words and at the enuaiun he has shown, contrary to his 
onitnary composure (cf. es|>ecial]y in. t. 22-^94) and to the teaching of 
hj't '* pnilosophy.*' For Brutus was a^Stoic, and Stoicism inculcated 
su^ipro-fiou of the emotions and a discipline of endurance and 

fojjshudcj teaching that the' only good is Virtue or ** right reason,” 
which makes a man superior to pain and all the ^’griefs ” and accidents 
t^life. Strfttly, sorrow ^nen at Poitia’s death was not permissible to a 
Stoic, gtvep/acCi give in, )*icld to. 

i.fr (ypon, thiougb, in conseouence of; literally, ^following upon.’ 
Intpntiod ofy unable to l>ear; wc should expect impatience. The irregu¬ 
lar syntax rcilf'cls the^trori^Tnaotioo of the speaker. (Craik.) ^ 

have i as though he had written '‘Octavflis and Mark Antony.” 
«^4, 155. *For together with tlic announcement of her death came 
the new^lhat Octavius and Antony are so strong/ i.e. in troops. The 
sentence b a parenthesis. 

155. tidings; treated as a singular (cf. ’^Ih.it”) like new. 
fell district, became dcsperal«, beside UsuaUy^n SitakespeTre 

distract (see G.) means ’mad in tv. 5. 2, it is used of Ophelia 

in her madness. 


K 


* 1• swallou 7 dfire. See Extract 35 from Plutarch. According to 
»some accounts Portia survived Brutus, killing herself when she heard 
the result of the battle of Philippi. * ^ 

165^ coil in questum^ discuss. 

169. power^ 3rmy; cf. the plural « 'troopSt^lV- 42. 



142 JUI^US CASAR. [ACT^V. 

; used b^Sbakespeare of the luaiuh of an army; cf. 
Rick(trdITL IV. 4* rjd, ** Who mtercepts my expedition?*' 
iji. pfiki tm0ut^ to the same effect. 

173. prwrifHMi see tV« I* I7» Mte. •UlU Mlawy^ lists of 
the niAes of persona * proscribed**) cf. Kortb's ^'AAer^ 

tiist, tliese^btcc* Octavlea CMar^ Antoatus and I^dus...did set up 
MVt of proscriptioo and ^utlayfry^ condemning tv»c hundred of the 
fioUest men of Rome to au&r death, and among that number CUtn 
max one^ (p. ss8). 

178, Cker^t Antony hated Ciem for the PkiUpfdc orations against 
himself; and an equally bitter estemy wna Antony's wife Fnlvk, the 
widow of Clodius (whom Cicero bad Renounced often and hj; whom hr 
was drtren into exile). On the indignity which Antony mfltcted upon 
Cicero after death, see ill. i. sd6, note. 

184. Nothings Affisala, Perhaps Crutus dissembles thus t>ecAnse 
he cherishes a bint ho)n; that after all Portia is notdead-^that the rc*}>ort 
which reached him was false and that Messala has later tidings of her 
being alive^ Cf. his question, ^'bearyi^rr aught of her?" 

lb;. asy<f/t afea A'ewam^ the tno.st solemn of appeals in \\ie eye« 
ofbiutus; cf. u. t. 115. 

191. pure; 'someday.* 

194. thrjf r.e. the power of *^endQrirkg loms" calmly, if/ art, in 
theory; referring, I think, to the Epimreaji philosophy tsee v. i. 7;), 
which inculcated the tnaxim, tetfuam memmtfi rehue in arduit \ itn'are 
mentem. 

196. our work aiivt^ She work Shat awaits us the living lirutus 
waxfu to cut short die conversation about'Portia’s death. 

J97. presenit/: et iv. i. 45. 

too, SOI. WArtii spend, afmcit haizn. 

S03. of farce: commonly ' necessarily/ 

sod. eantri^kn. support for the army, in money and supplies. 

S09. neuHuided, with addiUons to their forces; some editors change 
iff netif-aidecL < N ' ^ 

SIS. ue. hai^ these'people behi^ ns.' 

ti4, tried the got m mneh out of them as can be got. 

SCO. omittad, not taken advantage of. tfvfr, be. "of men*^{s^)« 
A parallel to this funous passage is The Tmptrt, 1 . s« 181—184. 

Str. ^pnnd tn, confined to. 

tuckf be. sneh as be haa Jsst described—" at the flood. 1 
SS4. eur verdmreifMli that we have haiarded. In Sliakeipaare 
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ventitre w specially vMd o( ^that whidk U sect to |et^; so here 
carries on the meUpbor in *^?oya(e«^ etc. In Hbt Hertkani tf 

yimtctf 1. 1.11, A&teiMoU lUps out at sea ase called hU '^Tentutes/* 

915. \Vi...ourtibm; Ciusns and hb division of the army. 

Scaa like ^twixi for atwixt. This lest sytlabie of 

^ Philipps* is estm* 

. C£ TAi Mtrty Wiva 9/ Winds^r^ 4* 39i 40; . / 

V Wby» yet there want not many that do fear 
la diip 9/ nigh/ to walk by this Heme’s oak.** 
ap adjective 9 noun isfreqaent in Shakespeare. 

91^. iVkkA^ necessity, niggard; satisfy in a niggar<ily way* 

919. h say; see note on do/’ ll* i. 396. 

93d. £wry iking is wU; it is all past (i.e. their dls])ute). 

941, boy; cf. 969, and see G« p'sr^waisk^dt tired out with 

being kept awake; cf. Lsar, lU 9. i;?, **aU weary and o’er*watched.” 

949. piker; a plural; see G. 

.949. Sp fkaseypu ; see 111. 1. 140, note, wait for. 

359. Cf. North’s/Virr«r/YA,p. 136: After he (Brutus] hatfslumbered 
a little :ffier supper, he spent all tJie rest o^the night in dispatching of his 
weightiest causes [l.e. most ityporiont business]; and after he had taken 
fur them, if lie*had any leisure left him, he would read same 
third watch of the night.” The detail is useful to Shakespeare 
iu» helping tJ emphasise the fact that Brutus is really a student and 
phdosopber, not a man of action. 

935, msuk^ often adverbial: ^‘1 am much ill/’ 9 I/enty IV. 17. 
4. in* sec again (eC ti. i. 999) Brutus’s natural tenderness. 

' Muskf and a seng. Thts iotrodoction of music (a detail not in 
Plutarch) is designed by Sliakespcare to give repose and attune our 
mind| to what follows; it removes the impression of stir and UEuest left 
by the disflute between Brutus and Cassius and the discussion over their 
plans. Music seems the most duing of preludes to the supernalural. 

968. The metaphor is of a bailiff of the law touching a man wi^ 
his official staff p’mace'*) m si^ of arr^ ^ EditoraquSte the Fasrte 
QneenSi I. 4. 44, which Shuespeare seems to have remembered: 

**But uHienas Morpheas had with leai^n m&ce 
• % Arrested all that courtly company 
» tsaden; metaphorically in the mse ^eavy ’; d. *’ieadmi slumbers, 
iMsrtce^ 194, RUkard IlL 7. a* 105. 

tjg. wake, Ue> as to, . . 

' ofu (Apm krimMst^ Che present indicative tx^temsg cerialnty. 
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JUlJuS C-f-SAR. [ACT^V. 

F.nttr ike CloU «/ C<ftar. S«c fixtTMti S6, ST from PlaUrch. 

*75. If<mf Hi Mif to/er b$fmtl Soggested hj PhUwh's words 
*Mhe light of the Ump...wixcd very dim’* (p. 103). That hghts 
'^grow dim** *’buni blue* at the approedi of spirits it a very ancient 
super St itiom Compare the bmous Scene {3) m kichard III. Act v.^ 
where the (hosts appear to Ricliard on the night l/cfore the battle of 
Boswonh Field, and **the Lights bum blue*' (1S4) in hU tent. 

e8o. Cf. Plutarch’s account how the Vision at the first made him 
[Brutus] marvdlOHtlf o^^’* siart^ stand on end; see G« 

iBa. ml ill ' Genius* or angel {rwodofMw); cf. ii. 1. fir 
*‘Tlie ghost of Cssar (de^gnatH by Plutarch only the ‘evill spirit’ of 
Brutus) serves as a kind of visible syD^xil of the vast pos* humous power 
of the Dictator '^^Ihwdtn. * 

;.o8. s.e. send on iu> troops ently in advance of nui^. 


ACT V, 


Scene 1* 

• 

Details based on Plutarcki r. The con^wi'^ktion of Cnvsius wUli 
Mt'>alaf70- ys). 1. Thcoracn>of lho**lwo lyiglu) and of 

the ’’ravems crows, and kites.** 3. The aUusious to C.ao 
inflicted death. (See aUo the notes on 14* 77 } 


Philippi ; in the cast of Macedonia, on the borders of Tin ace: called 
after its foundiir, I'hilip of Maccd^n (hved u.C» l'hdi;>pi 

was the firbt place in Europe where St Paul preached (A/>. 53) ihc 
gos^l*^^c//xvi. Ilf 4 

1. ffur h^si lie means 'tny hopes.^ aniwered, fulfilled. Note 
iiflCQ how following r Iwars a stress (weak); efi 11.1. ao8, ni. Sy;, 10. 
4, 3. baitUSf farces; see G. wm^ lummoo, i«e. to battle. 

7. boio/fu^ secrets. 

Sf 9. he. tliey w^mld iiif to keep oot o( our way sltll. 

10. The phrase ftetrfi^^avery^ *a*tnorcMS couioge,' is a tort of 
moron (the combination of two words which really connote uppoiiite 
ideas, a literary figure of speech much used by cla.ssical writers).^ Some 
editSrs take ^bravado, Le. a false display of courage.# < ^ 

fatt^ boldfiesf; cf. * to pul a bold lace on things.* « 

f 4* ^Tfuir Uoo<fy sign 9/haftU} Cf. North’i Plutartk^ th^ signal of 
battle was set out in Brutus’ and Cassius' camp, which was ap nrioing 
sfo^Ui wf ” (jx, 139).^ 
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NOTES. 
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17. iofnjUt/f lerel ground* 

^ 49* thwirt. gxtgmif decisive momant, aids* 

^ probtb}|S|»*I will do as yot wWi/ «(ake At Uft! 
Ocuvias» we *k^w, did cofuuAd the left wing. Bot some edhon tx^ 
fUt^t * 1 do not want to thwart you, itill I ihall do wftat 1 saidi tU! take 
the rif/U.^ According to PloUrch, a disagreemcotji^the kfnd occurred 
between Bnitos and Caniui. and Shakespeare may have tnutt^erred 
it to the opi^odte geoefals so as to Ulustrate the strong, sel&assertWe 
character of OcUvitta, by repraetuing that in ^te of youth he will not 
yield to Antony. 

ai* kce G* 

14. ouitMr M thritt rAf1*^ let them charge fi/ft 

30. In ymr bad ttrakay when you are dealioglaltt strokes. 

3a. Apparently this detail is not historical* ' 

33. lie seems to mean, ' We have still to see what you can do as a 
Tighter.’ Cf« the siroilar taont in the speech of Brutos, 36*«3S. 

tin; the verb is attracted to the plural and mtrer word* blows, 
though tV real subject is posture.” Cf* TweJ/(k U. 5. 153, 

I £4, tin 4 of these an in 

34, 35. i.e. as for^our woRJs, they are sweeter than any honey: an 
Qllu:i«hn (?) to the edcct of Antony's funeral omtion on the citizens. 

//^bfa; in Sicily; famous for Its honey. See i Htnry IV. u a, 47, 
and cf. Drydun, Abtalpm and Aehiii^pkily 6p6,697 : 

'*Few w^rds he said, but easy those and fit. 

More slow than llybiastfops, and far more sweet.” 

39^41.^ Cf. in. t. 3S-*75P where Mctellus kneels to Csesar, ^n 
Cassius, and last BrutuaF daggtrs; see ill. i. 107, mote. 

4h fawn*d hounds ; cf. base span lei-fawning,** wi. i* 43* 

43,%4. ^ee the description of the murder, III. u 75. 

45—47. Cassius refers to his attempts to dissuade Bratus from 
sparing Anthony; see note on ri. z« 156. 

48. th$ cansf, to business ! le^ns get towork) , * 

49* 77 ^ th^ putting our il^&eats to the proof, test. 

Le. drops of blood. 

5% sheath. 

53. ikre^nd^tkirfy ; so the tst Folio ; aome ediUM change 10 thru- 
a^-twmty^ the real member (acoordiof to Pt^ard^. ^obablf ^siip 
of memory on Shakespeare’s part, but we ne^ liotl mmet it. 

54< 55 < * i.e» till another Catsar (via. htma^^ has heen alauj^tered by 
tlie traitors who slew the Dictator; Octainin (Oesit^ haj, and so 


. 1 <^\ 


to 
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JUlIUS CifISAR. 


[Acf V. 


^'another Csesfr^) will either Avenge Coesari ot himsdf perish in the 
effort and thus add ” to the Uoodshed of the conspintors. 

{7. Sfi 1 4^^; he refers to ** them censt not die.’* 

59. sir/tm^ ferniilj, l.e. the ytdia into lAAch Octavius had been 
Ado^)Sed Cssar. 

$0. ho^kur^lt^ used adverUally. 

6 t. see G. sckcclboyi Octavius was twenty^oue. 

67• a mast^.,.a revtUer* See i* a. 904, note. 

63. Old Camus std/^ i.e« the tame as evcr» not changed at n)!. 
That Cassius is * waspish* and sharp-tongued we saw ii\ hU dispute witJi 
Brutus (iv. 3]. 

66* ftamasis, inclinalion. * 

d7t 68. CU v. 5* 51, ft* an the ba%*vd^ at stake. 

7i-*S9. See Extracts 38. 39 from Plutarch. 

71. <u this vsry day; a single phrases *on this very^vf^ Formerly 
as was combined thus with adverba and adverbial plirascs of time, t.g. 
^A 5 Uren« *as now/ three years ago/ *a$ yet' (the only one ^!ill 
used). Of. Ascliam’s Letters (>$5i)» prince of Spain,^which ns 

tn-w&rrw^oM havegonelb Italy/* So in the * Collect’ for Christmas 
Day (*‘Af at this tiffu to be bom*') aiuhin lhatjbr Wiitsund^y. J*lie 
as seems to have had a rcstiiclive force^ which may })e reniliT^ by 
emphasising the next word wilh which it 5 s combined, e.g. “ this very day.'* 

74*^77* Dr Ab1x)lt draw's various distinctions be^ecn r4r»</wind 
you in Shakesp»irc, among them this: that than is ‘‘the thetorical,'* 
wAycu ** the conversational ** pr^oun. So here, Cassius, addressing 
h^ssala in a idietorical, impressive stvie. says *'be thoti*'\ but to 
continue thus would be ratlier stilled, hence h^soon slips into an caster 
ilyle —Ycu know^* 

75. As Pompey was. Ad allusion to the campaign of 48 B.c.^hit.h 
ended in the battle of PhamJia in Thessalus. Knowing that Ca-syr's 
troops were veterans while most of his own were inexperienced, Pompey 

fished to avoid a decisive battle and to wear out the enemy; but his 
followers were impatieptN|nd praoMcail^ forced him 30 light. Thc^ 
complete defeat at Pharsalus was the result. 

77. hold Sfdeurus strange believed strongly in bis phiIo&o]>hy. 

North’s PtuUsrehy Cabins being in opinion an J^picufean’* 
( p . J361. 

76. /change my mtfsd* Ossens are supposed to be wanungs sent 
by some supematuml power; Casshu had not believed In thegn hithertoj 
because the Ef^carqins held that the world was not ruled by any super- 
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scH] 

ofttartl power: the godf« they thought^ took do iaterest in its aBlairs, 
and chance alone was supreme* AUOi the Epictireans believed that 
the senses mislead and that therefore men are merely deceived when 
they think they see or h£ar something mysterious. 

^ as wt came; supply the pronoun our 

ensign." firrrura^orem^st (the word in North). fsM* swooped. 
cmscrtedi accompanied. A silver or bronze figure of an eagle* set on 
a long staff* was the chief standard (Le« ensign*" 80} of a Roman 
legion. Hence to tbe Romans the bird symbolised victory* and the 
fact that the " two mighty eagles" abandoned the army would naturally 
be regarded as an omen of defeat. 

85. st^ds^ places; see G* miw; provetbially a bird of ill omen, 
like Che owl (i. 3. sd). erw ; a bird of prey, as is the kUe. We have 
the name * carrion crow*’ while Shakespeare speaks of carrion kites" 
in a fjenry VI. V. a. 11. For tbe notion of birds of prey assembling 
thus* cf. Pariuiisi X. aji—aSi, where l>caih, Jiearing that Man is 
doomed to die, rejoices: 

^^With delight he snuff’d the smell 
tlf mortal change on earth. when a flock 
Of ravenous fowl, tl^ngh many a league remote, 

Against the day of battle, to a field 
Where anuics lie encamp’d, come Hying, lured 
WUh*&ceot of living cat cases design’d 
For deatlr* the following da^, in bloody fight: 

So scented the grim feaiu^, ojid upturn’d 
nostril wide into the murky air; 

Sagacious of h^ quairy from so far." 

87. as if. 

90s qualifying; transposed as ini. 3. 144* 

91 • fonhiauthy firml y. 

93 — 126. See Srtract 40 from Plutarch. 

93. I’^vm fOj LneUius; this ends the conversation begun above, 69.^ 
* 94. may they stand. 

95. Lovers in peace ^ as friends (cf. iii. a. 13), and in times of peace. 

97. reason witht presuppose; * assume that the worst will happen.' 

— xa8. Tbe main coDstrucCion iss am detenQined—ornung 
myself with patience—to act (=’*do" in 100} in-^accordance with 
that philosophy which made roe comleroa Ca^; fiw [a paronthosis) 
somehow ^consider it cowardly to commit suicide throt^fa mere alarm 
(bat something evil may happe ‘ g 
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I'hm lecmfi to be mom cootmdiction between Ah fpeech (loi—lOb) 
and Brutttt^e next for&rttheeajratbatbeblunedCatoibrdes- 

uoying btmeelf aod deaiif impUea that i* will act diffiaienU/>-HLwait bis 
fate bnvdj ; npi Hm be aafs that If defeated* be wiil do wbat Cato 
dfd. « Po«&ly the coatfidktioA ia (o be explained bf aadden change 
c^nlon 1 is it first tadined to*wait paliertl/ for better titncs» 

but is roused bf tbe Idea of being * led in critiAph/ to which he will 
never submitBut Bratus is loo calm to be moved thus b> 
anj sudde^gitst of feeling. • I csonul help tbioking Uiat tbeie if f;omc 
cc'nfusiriD is the passage and that Shikespcore has fallen into it throunli 
following North’s fiimtarck too elosel]^. What PlutAich reallj makes 
Biuius say amounts to this: *wben>‘l was young and iucX|^ricnce<i 1 
blamed Cato for his selTdestructioo: waw I think djITutently: if wc 
bdl, I shall kill myself/ That isi be does mean, in ease of defeat, lo 
imitate CatOt and says so. Id the eailier editions of North s Iran^UiiLui 
the passage (aee Sirtnot 10} is given in a confused way: whence, 1 
believe, Shakespeare's confusion. 

toi. ika/prol>ably Shakespeare meant the Stoic philn* 
sophy (see XV. 3.145, note), which, however, did recogube llio lawfulness 
of suicide under ceilain conditions; cf. J^jraJist iv. 300—‘306. 

IDS. Cafe, Marcus Cato; lived '4^u»c. (le stdeni with IV^npey 
against Cassar, went to Africa after the l^tde of Pharsalia, and in 46 K.C. 
coiumitted suicide (see v. 3. 89, note) at (Area, to a^Ui falling int<f the 
hands of Cseear. From the place of his death Ee,>vas calledi Ca/e 
Uticensb* He is the hero of Addison’s tragedy Cato, 

^ 105, 106. io pr€venl the time^ to for«*^tai] tbe allotted S'pan of life; 
]inpl)ang * to cut it short/ , v 

107» To Uay tht providenet^ to await tbe dispensation of* 

109, tio. Cf. L u 38, 39. Thorough; see G. ^ • 

113. b<an^ has, possesses; d, l\. i* iso, 137. 

114. iAfU wrhf vis. of destroying the power of Cmsar, to avenge 

jwhom Octavius and Antony have come. , 

a 

Scene 2 . ’ 

ulJarumi; nojse of iaatnunents aumtnoiung to tbe fight; sq^ G. 

I. iiiJOf wri|teD pa|«rs«. Cf. North’s Pbtiurch, firuttxs' sent^ittle 
bills to eeffaeli and captains d private bands> in the winch Le 
wrote the wor^ of the battle” (pp> 140,141). 

4. eeU dimoaftour^ fhalf^heirted bearing. 

j« pwh, wltack, onslaught. 
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Scene 8. 

P cta n t tM64 oa nctarclt u The defeat of the tropps noder 
Cassiite and his reUeat to the bill* 9 . The loistake made by PlndAnis 
Hi thinking that Titioini wu captared by the enemy. 3 .» The 9eatJj« 
of Cassius aad Titinius. 4 . The lament of Brutus over Cassius. 


3. tnngHt ensign •bearer. 

4 . / sUw ik4 (9wani, Plutarch only says that Cassias seised a 
ctandard {ef. **<lid tike i^**) from **ODe of the ensign^bearers that fled'^ 
and planted it firm at his own fe^^ See,' ctmet 41 (last 4 lines). 

S'^6* According to Plutarch, the troops under Brutos drove back 
itie lef^ wing of the enemy and captured their camp, wliich they 
proceeded to plunder] Instead of going immediately to the aid of Cassius 
^ho waa in difficulties. 


5. tAi wt>rJ, the command to advaoce. See Sxtraot 41 (lines 7). 

d. sami adv<iHtagt; see 51, 59* * 

7. Vock iff i.e. the advantage. 

9— 90. Fiy further off. Sec Bactract 43 from Plutarch. 

10. even a (Hougkt, quick as thought. 

A. **Ca^iu9 himself saw nothing, for his sight was very bad'* 
(Keith'sp. 143). watch. 

93. Tkieday^ cf. V. i. 79. 

95. Af>, ilsV or ‘ life’ may be pcrfbnificd. compost^ circle. 

We find later ($0—^) that Pindarujk was mistaken in 
iuppo^itigflic '*horsemen** to %e the enemy. They were troops wlfcm 
]Snitus^t<>o late--had sfnt l^aid Ca&sius. * 

9^ maki to him; cf. (tx. i. xfi. cn tie epur^ at full gallop. 

31. lighiy alight from thdr horses. 

37. Cassius served under Crassus in the war with the Parthians in 
Central Asia, 53 a.c. After the defeat and death of Crassus near Charno 

a (the * Haron* or * Charran’ of (Ugals), Ca^^his cumoumdAi the Romaff 
troops, lie took Pmdm us prisoner at theuatlle of Chaine, * 

38. ewerg thce^ made thee swear; cf. n, 1.199. 

^vihg^of; Abbott caplains s<rving as a verbal noun before which 
^me preposition, 'a* or * in’or ’on/has been o^ittei^thus “tf^saving 
of ** a * in the act of saving.’ i . ' n 

41^49, 43'-*46. Cfi North's all the chances 

that hap]^ onto men upoh the earth, that ^meh came to (^inlos above 
all otherf is most to be wondered At: ibr he* bein^ overcome in battle* 




JUAUS C-€SAR. 


[act V. 


slew himself with the same sword with the which he stnielc Caesar 
Note how aaything vivid and {nctureeque in Plutarch is seised upon nn 
erriDgiy by Shakespeare. « 

41. frteman^fretdwiaHy a dave who has been * manumitted.* 

4.V the plural u*as used in a singular sense. 

47. n<ii not by such means» viu as killing his master. 

51. change^ exchange: victory in one wing, defeat in the other. 
61. U nighty i.e. into darkness. 

65. muftuUf doubt. 

6 (u rarmr; see G. 


67. £rr$r, Ati!amhofy*s ehitd; sp called bcctutac despond in cy n 

leads to misunderstandings and needles doubts and fears. 

C8. ready to receive false impressions. 

<>9. i pncih^d; the metaphor of ** 70. 

71. But kilt without killing. 

81—Cf* North’s Ptularch, p. 143: “They fthe troops of 
Cassius] miglit see Titinnius crowned with a garland cf triuui/>h, 
who came with great speed^unto Cassius,” i.e. riding hack from the 
“horsemen” whom Pindarus mistook foj troops of the enemy (s8—3s). 

6a. wnath of victory; a favourite phrase ^ Elizabethan wylers; 
cf. 3 Henry Vt» V* 3. a, “ And we arc graced with wreaths of victory. ” 

84. Fof the scansion miseinstru'd^ cf. I. a. 45. 

85. hold thee; there, look you t hold; an interjection as in 1. 3. 
117. thee; an ethic dative. Cf*. Alft Wein'hat Enas Welt^ iv. 3. 46, 

Hold thee, there’s 107 purse.” ^ 

how 2 regarded^ w'hat regard 1 Lad for. 

89. a Roman^k part; Le. selbdcdtmction, so as not to outlive 
defeat and fall into the enemy’s power. Cf. Macbeth^ V. 8. 1, a, ^*^Vhy 
should I play the Roman fool, and die On aiine own sword« ” 

94-^96. Cf- Antony’s prophecy in. i. 239—275, and contrast 
Brutus’s previous belief that the conspirators could come by Csesar's 
‘’spirit”; see'ti. 1. 169, noK\ ‘ 

9$. trs, into, proper^ own; see G. Here it emphasises “ our own.” 

97* whether; scan wheUr; cf. l. i.d6. crown'd; see S3-—87. 

^9. Referring to C^gtks. the iasi^ so the sst Folio j spiph editors 
change to “ thou last.^’ ^ needless change in any case, aud improbable, 
beca^se^ nutarch’s words arc, ^' he [Brutf^s] lamented the death of 
Cassius, calliug him the f^st of all the Romans.” See Extract f3. 

10r. Feiiow^ equaL ffw, more; aeeG. 

103. find time^ to “ pay” his tears to Cassius. 
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104. Tkasos; an island in Oxt v^gean, off the dbast of Thrace; 
famous for Its gold mines. 

105* fitneralf; sin^ilar in sense; here Shakespeare uses the plural 
form because the passage in Plutarch was nmning in his mind, but in 
%ii. I. a50 he had funtt-aL Similarly he uses both nuptial (fuoi^often^ 
and nuptials in th^&ame sense. 

106. discanifari^ discourage; see G. 

107. young Cato; son of CtUo Uti<onsu (see v. u 101), and so 
brother of Portia. 

io 9 . Labeo; mentioned hj Plutarch as one of the conspirators. 
Flavius; perhaps the Tribune who appeared in Act i. Scene r. Titey were 
slain in the battle before the eye/of Brutus (North's Plutarsh^ p. 150). 

our battUsi i.e* forces; as la v. t. 4. 

109. ' 7 Vr ikres o*elock. This is bcarcely consistent with 6o» 6r, 
which indicated that the time was already evening. Probably (he 
in consistency arose thus. Plutarch says, ** lie {Brutusj suddenly caused 
his army to march, being past three of the clock in the afternoon’' 
(p. 148^; but Plutarch is speaking of the second battle at Philippi, 
which look place twenty days later. It 9 one of the unhihtorical details 
in the play that SbokespeAe combines the two battles. Here in 
coifSeuiing them he uses the statement of Plutarch and forgets appar* 
enUy that he iios previously spoken of sunset* 

Gcen^ 4. 

Detail! from Plutarch. The death of young Cato. 3. The 
device of Lucilius to st^e tlia life of Diutus. 

t? still. 

3-^1 (. See Extract 44 from Plutarch. 

13 . Only: transposed; it qualifies “to die.” Cf. I. 3. 144, note. 

14. According to Plutarch (secExtra^ 46 } Lucilius^ acted thus40 
divcit sonic loidiers of ihe^nen^ who ware jstst going to attack Brutus. 
The stratagem saved the life of Brutus for the moment. It proves the 
nobilit}^ of his character that his friends are thus ready to sacrifice 
ihetnbcl^dk for his sake. They all remain steadfast in their admiration 

*of him; cf. 31—33, and the next ^cne, 34,,35. . ^ 

18, 39. Lucilius ever after served him tAnteny] faithfully, even 
to his*ddalh”—North's Plutarch^ p. *49. 

30. whithir^whs'er^ as before (i. i. it* j* t94, v. 3. 97). 
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8 mi^ 8 . 

*W»i 8,‘ k. SMttiM «thow.” the torch light 
t. Br^tM aAsllikfiiaads to help him dtqr hflnMlf; bti death. 3. Hu 
' hodjrjji( 9 a|iQced ofhoDoofi^. 4. Octawto*tekaintohu KrvuM! 
(», Utf Oiern 


Staxa, 


Aiitoa/f tj^ecch over Smuts 


I* 


w 


nt9$idi, nanmii cC TUus i« r« 79 , 8r; 

y **Of fiveHad*tw«&t]r ttliant iow 

SeLoId cbe poor remvM, aUvo ftitd dead 1 ** 
t% $- See tttiuet 46 (Unee i—>10) from Plodrche 
4 rAe the wotch-wetd; CWteAsniu; lU. «. r4e3 **Ttte 

d ii ‘mUdty. * Pmjr yoe, let go*** 

5-*4i« For the death of Brutus see IxtnA 6# (thesecond persgraph) 
fiptn PluUrch. 

80 D 4 niatnus; in Plutarch Dariamu: ^akeepeere makes tUc 
slight chaitge fur the sake o( the metre (to get 4 syllables out of the name) 
14. 7 k 4 tt so that f/3 gnef. .> 

S 5 « VpUmmmi graVh and wise philosopher, that had been 
with linitus from the beginniog of (hb wa» (Monh's J>iut 6 rek^ p. 147). 

18. sevenU^ sqmrate. Satdui this was the appariUon recoi Jed 
in TV. 3. 975—aSy. 

19. Am de Pkihpptfidix. Cfr North's PtHtanh ** The sdframe 
nj|^ ft e before the battle^ it is reported that the noustroua spint 
which bad appeared before oato Bratos in the city of Sardis, did now 
appi^ar again unto him in the setfiatne Asne and fonut and sC vanished 
away, and said neva a word** (pb J47). 

as. Aw ttgo€tI the dlause is explanatory of the direct object ** the 
woiid.^ ItUhurd It. Vh ii dip ^mark King Richard, how he 
looks.” Shake^ieare nsee thurcoBStruedon often; especially after verbs 
of perception. So in luitif. *• I know thee who thou an.” 

^ 93. Pit) I^ke aBinaali driv6D by hunters. 

a8. aw fr,! e. the two.^ (mpUed Jh ” irord-hilts.” 

99. w service ten friend to do. 

3t, 33. jf 9 Ui addreeug cqoals. 4Ste; eddicas^hbscrvatt ^ 

37« Antoni <i whom poetmity woulu's^ that^ 

they had ,*t62ain^j[ot4 tp nitp tyrmnkkX power pertaining 
Co them” '(KoMm > 80 * As te vamimdien of those who 

foi^ht for freedom aW egaioat tyranny they will (Bittes thhus) heve 
wou 4 ”Tile w^uest.” So MijM in (he Sof^ ** Daughter to Uub 
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good «»Uft theUtde of Ounrootta « **dkboMSCVictor^,** i«. era 
which whi duboitoanbIe'(^«<Rlitf} to th« benote k trashed 

the Iroedoto of the G^dU axul estab!t«hed ^n,pxetta^ FU^ of 
Maeodott over Greece* « 

4I. st^ help* «• we my, * lUod hjp* < 

4S* rnf0ct^ r0petatba; eC u e. 59. 

46. ma^i^ taste, tmctme; see G. 

50. because avenged by the death of Brfttus^ no more 

need ** Caesar's s^jit range for revenge'* (ITI. x. S70). 

$ 9 , 59* Refoxlj^ to the last Scene, 10—35. 

6 o» tniertaiHi lake into toy service; see G« 

61. hv/Ma, ^>end* See ficCraiet oa trom PluUrch* 

6 % recommend* 

58 ^ 79 * A notable speech, since it tarns np esactly the two mdn 
and dis^milar modvei which lad to the raatder of Csesars tin the one 


hand, the pure disinterested patriotibm of Brutus who :>0Qghi cniy \ht 
good (as he jndged) of Rome; on the other hand, the personal jealoosy 
and private gri^'* (lU. s. ary) of Cassius and the rest. 

This generous and genuine admiraddh of his enemy's merits is one 
of the pleasantest in Rntony*s character. See fixtraet WT in>m 
PllTurch. 

69. jovdk.Mf see s<m in the * Glossary.' 

71,7s* genirslhoH€Hth 9 Mght,„c 9 minmgptdUfilL Cf* n. r. ri; 


111. 2. 170; wAh notes. 

73-. . See Intr^uctipn^ ppe z, xz—xaiv. 

73. tfSawmf/; seeG. • 

75, Another of tlfe linlm with compare 

xvof e moMf take him for all in all, 

* I shall not look upon his like again” (1* % 1871 188)* 

76, 77* M m ust ktm uM ai/ rtsptcU Strictly, it was Antony, not 
Octavius, who gave orders to this efiect; see BaWmot 4 $ ^la^ 3 lines) 
from Plutarch. No doubt, Shakespeare ^ade the change designedly. 
Octavius is^to be the new (Sesar,* inheittor all diat JuUas bad 
nreated, ibpresenUtive of that Cmsarism ” whi<^ the m^iratots bad 
w](olly Med to ktU—rather, had strengthened—*when Aey stradt^down 
the aor^ frame of the Dictator (ct il. r* i4^, note). Xt is fitting that 
^'Cnarism” AottM, through Oct^us, have the list .word. 

grjS. viftuSx worth. 

77 »* iuriMt; Btutus's body was cremated; see tit* a. ts 9 > 

89,81* JlM, grmy* jhirf, share. ^ ' 



GLOSSARY. 


K S.^ Anglo* Saiion» i.e. English do^ to nhout the Coni^ucst. 

Middle Middle KngiUb^ t.e English from alxMt die Con^'inc.st 
to about 1^. 

Elisaliethin E^^the English of Shakespeare and his pontem- 
poraries (down to about i6{c4. 

0« F.sOld French^ le. till about tCoo. Fus modern French. 

Germ, s modern Gennan. Gk.«s Greek. 

Ital. = modem Italian. ^ Latin. 

9 

t 

HOTS: la osliiff the Qlofs^ the ttudeat abotad paj rery 
caraftil atteation to the ooatext io ▼hiob each word oocuri. 

i 

f ^ 

abide, III, u 94»,ni. s. 119; literally^Uo iwail {^{i{<) the conse¬ 
quences of'; hence * to answer^ sufler for.* This use of ah'tle was partly 
due to confusion with aiy (connected with Ifuy)^ Uo pay for/ e.g. to 
pay, U. suffer, for an offence Cf. A Midsummft-Nighes Drtam^ iii. 1. 
335i where the ist Quarto has, '^Thou shall aby it/’ the Folios divide, 
t addreaaed,^!!!. r. 19, ’r^y, prepared’; cf. t Ihnry /F*., iv. 4. 5, 
Our navy is address'd, our power (L cl army) collected/’ Milton uses 
the noun preparation’ in Samspn Agomsitt^ 731 (‘‘But now 

she maits addras to speaks” i.e. prepares). r 

ateurd, It, ai^7; used by Shakespeare in the same sense ds afraid, 
0/ course^ the words are quite distinct; afmrd being the post parliciple 
of afid^y * to frighten/ A. S. d/uran^ in which 0- is an intensive pr^; 
and ajrdid the participle of affrayy from 0. F. ^^>^frr=Luw‘‘Lat. 
(x/rediarfy *lo bi^ak t^e peace, disturb’ (cf. Germ. FrUdty Spence’). 
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«JiDi 1 . 9. i6$, Tl)e notion 'guess* poiots to the original sense, vis. 
*to estimate.’ Aim, tsttifn^ fsiimaU all come is different wajs from 
Lat. oiiHmare, *to valte.’ 

alarom; another form of alarm, from ItaL alT arnu, 'to arms!’ 
(Lat. ad ilia arma)\ properly an alarum or alarm vas^a* summons to 
take up arms. Parodist Last, 1V« 965, "whexc alarvud means that 
Satan was prepared for the 6ght, not that he was afraid. Now alarUm 
keeps the idea 'summons, cal),* while alarm indicates the fear which 
such a summons causes. 

alchemy, i« 3. 159, ' the art of transmuting base metals into gold.* 
From Aral>lc aUwuasal, 'th^* (Arabic article) 4* a corruption 
of talc Creek 'chemistry.* Probably the Greek form 

of the old name of Kgypt ('the land of ’) and meant' the Egyptian 
art.’ Later the word got confused with ‘to pour/ and 

' sap/ whence the form to which we owe the spellings 'alch/my/ 

and ‘ch^lst’ (short for 'alchemist'). 

an. Note that—^(i) jii is a weakened form of and {d otttn drops off 
from the end of a word: cf. lawusrlaund); (s) was a regular 

uiie; (3} till about 1600 this full form and, not the shortened form an, 
commonly priiftcd. A Bacon, Essays (13), " They will set an 
house on fire, and\i were but to roast their egges**; Mattkrw xxtv. 48, 

• But and if that evil servant shall say.** The Quartos and ist Folio 
(1613) of Shakespeare offen have and where modem texts print an* 
iiow and ftr an came to mean 'ff ’ is much disputed. 

I. 3. s), n« I. i6o;*always used by Shakespeare in the 
strong sense ' to molest, horfh.” So Milton speaks of Samson’s Sttengih 
being given him that iie mi^ht 'annoy’ the PhUisHnesi [Samson Agonistts, 
Cf. ‘injury, haim/ Macbeth, V. i. 84. Through 

O. F. afOoi, ' vexation’ (modern F. ennui), from Lat. in odlo, as In the 
2>hrase est mihi in odie, ‘ it is odiotis to me.’ 

apparent, li. 1. 19S, ' manifest’=Lat. apfarens^ Cf. RichardIIL, 
til. 5. 30, ^ apparent open gui^.” It al^ys has this sense in M]W>n; 
see Parndise Lost, IV. 608? X. i la. In J^Hnfhers xii. 8 , " With him will I 
speak mouth to mouth, even apparently,” the Revised Version has 
'enam^tly.* • 

arrive, i. 1. ito, *to reach’; for this tnnsitivause cf. 3 Henry VL, 
V. 3. 8, "those p6wers...have arri/cd our coast.** bo in Paradise Lost, 
n. 40^ "ere he arrive the happy isle.” In Elixabethao E« the omission 
of a preposition wkh ‘verbs of motion* is common; cf. 1 47. From 

Lat. ad, *io' -^ri/a, * shore, bank.* 



IS6 JULRJS CjCSAR. 

■j tn*. It, 4.39, 'tlasl' CTMUtoUf 36, "A^mel X (ondly 

dratm.'' FtoiaO. ‘alufocnert 

Dttttti often ia Shakeapem»‘»rmy,’ or <v. i. 4. T. 5. 108) 
'dinsioftoTan army, batulun*; rf. Af 9 (ittk,y. 6 . 4, » You B!it]]...]ead 
oar fust haUloj** ^.djviiion of tiw»ps. 

‘»y. • tp bwk^r /Urk*1* (iv* u 4% iv. •7);*ibeD ‘to drive or 
bring to hay' (iii. i. 904]. Ci» 'to be 4^ Mud of an aoimol, e.g. a 
sUg, tombg at the Uat to lace hi fmrauers; literally the phrase means 
‘to be at the baying or barking of the hounds's F« At/ aux ahit. This 
word 6 ay U short for aiay; cf. F« uici^ Mai king*' (The connection 
with I«at. hauiati is douhthU*) 

be* I. 9* 908; beeat, n* ^ y* The root bi was conjugnted in ihe 
present tense indicative* singular and plurah up till about the mMdle of 
the 17th century. The singular, indeed, was almost limited in Elirabcthan 
E. to the plimsc. “ if thou where the indicative beat really hu 

the force of a subjunctive; ct The v. 134, “If thou beV 

Pnjvpfro*'' * Fortheplural* cf. GVeartr^alit* 39* we be twelvebiclhrcn/' 
and Matthfw av. 14, “they be Ulnd leaders.^ 

behbldl&g. m* 9. 70, 79, 'oblige<h indel^led*; cf. Rkh^rd IT,^ iv. 
r6oy “ Little are we beholding to your love.*' This common um 
through confusion with M^lu/n^ literallyheld’ and so ‘held by a be 
of obligation*’ i.e. indebted. ^ 

UlL V. 9. i* 'written paper, note*; cf. the diminutive bilUi. See 
Extracts 9 , 10 from Plutarch. Als^ ‘a public announcement, placard' 
(IV. g. 173}^almost the modem uses‘advertisement.' K.bili was 
so*cahed from Us seal (Lat dw/fa); cf. ew//a*^apal edict,’ likewise 
named from the buUa ot seal. 

bootlen, in. i. 75; c£ the verb, “ it boots not to complaint's* it is 
no good to/ Richard ui« 4« 18. Froift A* S. Mf, ‘au vantage, 
good/ whkh cones from ihe Woe root as heti/tf bat, 

oantm; Low Lat. /atonic^ ‘a carcase,’ from cons* ‘ flesh.' Properly 
QMSu of corrupted fie^ as'io in« f. 375$ also an ofTcu^ve tenn o( 
contempt, as to U. i. 130, and in TXs Merry iVkae oj Winieor^ ill. 3. 
90 $, “th^ foolish carrion, Histresi QoicUy/' 

oauMoaa, tl. jr. 'decstful, not to be^ trostedVef. 

IV. 1^ 33,^ chegfat mifik cantrious paiu and practice'’ (^stratagem). 
Cf. thet, lUam Aw/a/s^deedt, aaf^' 1, 3. 15. Ultimately^ 

from L^. caukbOf from miuta 'to btww/ «, « 

ceBsnra, tO« a« tS, *to jndge'; the original sciril (Tat. cdHseref ‘to 
estimate, judge’),coato oh.in Eliiabethan E. So enanwvB‘judgment’; 
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ef. Namteff T. 5« 6^ each bmo's cetme» btit i^aerva tbj ju^e- 

ment** As we are to judgt otben 0tt lav ca mgU y> tfnsur* iw come 
to meaa 'hbineS an instance cf the aatanJ" tendency of word# to 
deteriorate in sense* 

eeremony^ soaethnea {cf. i. 1* 70) used9^a thing symbolical of 
ceremony aiid pogipi^ * an external aliribute of w(^|ti^4-i4,e. abstract 
for coDcretCi C(, Meofun/^ lu s« $9, do: 

armany that to great ones longs (beloogv)t 
Not the kin^\ crown, nor the deputed swoid”; 
and Sidney's f^r Pacirii (Pitt Tress ed. p. 3,4}, “how he, 

(i£neas) govcraetli himself in the mine of his Country, in the preserving 
his old Father, and carrying away hjs religious «nMOfntP'^i!sit at* 
tributes connected with his worship, the /nrra, Penates. In n* r. 197, 
n. 1. 13, ceremoalesss*signs, portents.’ 

ebanotarjr, n. s. 308, 'that winch is charactered, i.e. wriluig’; cf. 
TJ*t Mtrry Went of Wind$or^ v. 5. 77, “ Fairies use flowers for their 
chaiactery,” where the context shows that 'writing' is Uie |mise. Gk. 
Xa/w^fT^P, • a stamp, mark/ w hence eftara'-Ur^si • letter’ or ‘ handwriting ’ 
charm, il s. S71, Uo fay a spell upon/ and so' adjure.* Charm from 
Lat. ^song^or uicaatation,* and titchani fjoni Lat. tneoMtan, 

sti^ ke])t the notion of Spelt, magual power*; cf. Milton's Samson 
A^ontsUt^ 944, “Thy fan enduntc\l cup and u'arbhng charms.*’ The 
f<7ice of the two woiOs weakened as (he belief m magic declined. 

dealt, I. 3.^35, ‘entirely, quite.’^ Now a colloquial use, but not so 
then. (X I\iim Ixxvii. 8, “Is lys mercy clean gone for ever?**; and 
Jsatah xatv. 19, fhe earth is utterly broken down, the earth is dean 
dtssolNcd.” 

dhuate, 1. 3 3s, ‘region, country’; cf ^^ichasd ILy xv. 130, 
“inA Llinstuii climate.** Sunilaily Shakespeare ustt ‘region’ 

Of 'temperaLute.’ Both come ultimately bom Gk. xXi^a, ‘slope, region.’ 

doaot, XI. I. 35; O. F« a diminutive of cios, an enr/i/zed 

space; fioin T.at. flaudtrSf ‘to shut.* ^ s 

cc^nlxuce, iz. s. 89,^'ba(lge*; a tqpn^ hcialdry^r a device or 
emblem by which the retamers of a noble house were known; front lat. 
€ognasftrf^ ' to know/ Cf. Scott, M^ormion^ ru a, “ The cognuance of 
D^glaS^ood.^ Shakespeare often draws on heraldiy for UlustTatioiiSt 
Qoloor, II. I. 39, ‘pretext, esculb’; c£ Lax, color *>5ed similarly. A 
favourite word in North’s PiuiarfH; cL “that it might appear they had 
just tauie and colour to attempt that” (p. 9a). Karcly used m a good 
sense = * leoson, Uue cause.* 



kS juuus cvesar 

0 

oo&t 3* 9^ le&m by bcsrt*; cf. Twe^ih Nighty l 5. 1S6, 1 
have taken great pains.to oon it** <via* a speech)/ 0/ien used of an 
actor comtaittiog hU part to cL Wordsworth* Qtit Inima- 

^Immartalidyt xei» **ThO litUe oeiartms a&other parL'* Cc^aatc 
with A. S« atnn^Hy * to know/ rM. 

con^t, 1.^. i6t, 111* r» ‘to judge*; cf. Oi^tto^ ill. 3. 149* 
*^Cfnt that so imperfectly concdta»** Le. judges so faultily. A comoum 
meaning of (he noun was * mental faculty^* whence (he power of juilgin;;: 
AS most people judge themaehres favourably the notion ‘self*ct)ncetL* 
came in; cf. fiemans xii. ** Be not wise in your own conceiu/’ 
eonohlAgi irr. 1* 36; for bow, stoop, do obcUa&ce/ cf. 

/foisfgr IMsi^r t. 4* In CTman^xlix. 14—'* Issachar is a strong 

ass couching down between two burdens'*-*-the sense is * stooping.' 
V. €<^kcr» 

counters, iv. 3* 80; properly round pieces of base metal used iti 
c.alculalions; cf. The Winfer^s Tale, iv. 3*38, ‘‘1 cannot do't [tlie sum] 
without counters.** Applied contempturtunly, as here, to money, or (o 
anything worthless. From I-ate I.at. eomptttatorUm, from eomj^utare, 
* to calculate.* 

cynic, IV. 3. 133; Gk. ‘doglikc^j^rrish,* tnm tiW, *a dog.* 

The folioW'crs of Antisthenes, founder of the sect C}hu philusophei^s, 
were called evrrffcf in popular allusion to theii ‘ currish' nuxie uf life and 
ascetic disregard of all usages and enjoyments. Diogenes (n.C. 41^—3?;’;] 
was (he most noted of the CyHUt» 

degree, ii. 1. c6, * step*; cf* CoHolanus, n. s. 99, his ascent is iiv»t 
by such easy eUgrus,^ and ParadUe tae/f 111. 502. O. K. gr^ ‘sle]>/ 
Lat. ftOiluf, ** 

dint, in. 9. 198, *idipressioo*—the mark left by a blow (A. S. dynf); 
cf. Vfrtuf and Adams, 354, neW'fall*D snow takes any dint.** is 

another spellitig. * 

dlacomfort, v. 5. 106, ‘ discourage.’ In nikabethan writers camfort 
lyas a word of various significatfon, meaning ‘to encourage,' 'help/ 
‘stftngthen’; ef. the Praya^Back ‘*to succour, helpi and ^tufoi t, all 
that are in danger, necessity^ aa% tnbuUtioiL**VTbe Litany'). See too 
John xiv. t6, where Comforter means 'streogtheuer* or 'helper* (He- 
vised Yersfeon), and tt, "I will not leave you comfortless/* i.e. de^tolate, 
without support' The originalnoti^ was 'to make forties from cou^ 
fortan, ^ ' 

doensdayi ni. r* 98; A. S. dhnee dag^ *day of judgment* • Cf. 
A. S. diman, *to ^udge/ whence deem. We get the same root in Gk* 
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Hfutf hom riOrifu, 'I set’; the nottoo being^*something laid 

dowu^a decision.* 

elamant. It was an oM belief that all existing things consist of fom 
dments or constUttentfparU, viz. fire, wateiv earth and air; that in the 
human body these tUmtnts appear as four moistures or ^humours/ via. 
^ choler (afire), phlegm (a water),melancholy (a earth), blogd(adtr}; and 
tliat a man’s ^temperament* or nature depends on how theseor 
* humours* are * tempered,* Le. mixeil, in him. Cf v. 5. 73, and Twelfth 
Nighty If. 3. (o, **Does not our life consist of the four dements?” 
Element come to be used specially of one of the four ^elements/ 
vis. the air and sky; cf. t. 3. ia8, and North’s Plutareh^ ‘‘The* 
night before the battle, men saw a great firel)raQd in the element,” 
i.e. sky (p. 8t). 

emulation, n. 3. 24, ’jralonsy, envy*; the usual sense in Shake- 
speare-^not * rivalry.* Cf. As You Like Jtf 2. i. ijo, ”an envious 
etffulater of every man’s good parts’* (i.e. envicr). In Galatians v. so, 

” variance, emulatiefu, wrath,” the Revised Version changes to 'jeal* 
ousies’; see too Rentans xi. 14. Lat. amulari^ *to strive tif equal.* 

s 

entiTtaliL, V. 3. 60, 'to lake into set vice*; cf. 2 he Twe Gentlemen of 
Vaonay li. 4. 1x0, ** Sweet lady, entertain him for your servant.*' 
F. ^nlretenir, *lo maintain, support.’ 

^Caataay. n. i. sjt; fancy is a shortened form. Akin to phantasma 
(y* ^5)1 phantom. All come idtiinatcly from Gk. ^avrdl^iw, 'to 

make visible, display.' 

favour, 2. %. 91. H. r. 76, ‘fac#, countenance.’ Cf. Riehard //., 
IV. 168, “I well remember the flvours of these men.” First favour 
meant 'kindness,* then (a) ^expression of kindne^ in the facei^beii 
(3) the face itself. * • • 

'fell, III. 2.169; Old English feh * fierce, cruel*; akin (0 felony the 
older sens of whicli was ^ a fierce, savage man,* then ' one who robbed 
with violence,' and so any robber. 

fleer, i. 3. 117, 'to grin,* from a Scandinavian word 'to titter, 

* gillie*; hence the common seQ|e ' to lauglfat, mock*; ef. Romeo^ i^5. 

59, "To fleer and scorn It our solemnity.’^ So in Tennyson*s Queen 
Matyy !Z. a x 

" I have heard 

One of your Council and jeer at lum.” 

fond, III. I. 39, 'foolish'; its old njeaniog. Cf. KinglRar^v^, 7. 

60, y I am a very foolish Idnd old man”; 10 in the Prtsytr^Book^ 

' Articles,* xxu., " a fond thing vainly invented.** Oridnally fond was 
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a*i^ PMtSU ivories tad Ubq ^ /M 'la the ro^ 
• hom^ ^ Sbftkapeaxe ueei/fvtfMna It». }i8i “thb 
m^fliHeil 9^/h/r^ with gddea fm,** tad ia Cfmktine^ it 4 « 8S. 
Hm ke tRctti Ibat tiM streaks df.dawa latmect the c]cmi4v^ 
wielata tiieife iswHh A Uad offret^vork pattern. (The 
adecn' is of qaite dlsdflct origia» eominf fan A. S^Ashsaa.) 

* dJq[>oted* (t Av 197}] FaJstatT sajps that he was “ Tfattouiljr 

I ISbtvf /FI, nt A. t6. Aho ^ acklicud’ (ll. t, iBB)* 
hAadlwodK* !• I. 50: A. S. hamd’^^mfcofr; gFw^t is the uune as 
seMvir» *writk,’ aiaee the prefix ^ does not afiect the sense (see^nirw). 
Thes ia * beadiwork ’ is a reliqof this prefix jr*. * 

haroCi lu. Xa 173; e^peailly osed in * tp 07 **^ivoc^to give ao 
qurter» tpare aoati* i.e» a signal for indtscnmisute slat^(htcr« Cf i^ng 
is* 3|7« ^*Ci7> * havoc** kiogs*" and C^rManns, nt. i. 175. 
Apparently connected with 0 . F« * pluaderi* the Vhole phrase 
beii^ imitated from 0« F« <nVr 

h e a re r izi. e« 169; probably *VoSn/ ndho dma * intr* (on which 
the cedSa rested)* Ceriied from Lat. A/i;^arp * a hanow/ Am^si ongiu* 
ally keaiU a iriw^tilar frame shaped Itke e har^pw, for holding lights 
at a chardieervfcef e^^ecially the services la Holy Week. later* ifora 
was spphed to the fflamiaation at a faneml* and tlien to almost <rtty^ 
thii^ connected with a frineral. Thm it could signify the dkad body* 
the ctrfiQi Qms pell oove ri ry it* the bier* the friDerat car* the servKe (cf. 
the Gioase ts> the Sh4fhiQrds CaUmUrs A^mav^)* and the grave. 
S&etimes tbirefore its ei{£ct sense i^oubUul) cf- HmmttU 1- 4- 47* 
*^heais«d in deefb/’ where 'eatombed ’ or * escoffiadd* as equally suitable. 

kU; the n^pilar ntuttr possaoive laonooa till atoot t6qo; cf. 
GmtiU L iS| h^ yiddii^ seed after hU kind**’ and iU. is^Vi/ sBbll 
bruise thy head* and thpe shalt bf^tie Ui bscL" At die close of the* 
i6th cqntdry sfr came into use* but slowlf* Spenser never hes sfr/ the 
Bthle of i6n never; Bacon rarely; MtUon only three rimeiin bis poetry 
(AUfvi/y OJit xfS, ZbradiH h ad4i ^v. 8t))« afrd eery rnrsly m 


l6o ;ui|»8 

fiv thftrqdfr^.hA} ttbree a paUm oMfSA bman frUt bends <a 
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tepiw; ndSl^eipeif0i$doiibtfi)Ii» b ti^ ofi4i 

works pnnUd pdor to Ui doei feCi ocevt 
» to the lit 3poto^(m iM «tagl« pl«f, 711# 

pected «i tatap^tp with t&e ori^ns]. For his use old 

wes I. «. f«4, > t tud 3« S5. W, « - V 

hWtlAp IT* % sUsh^f (be freijaeotsdro tttb of io bo old 

se&as *10 dssb'; oC P« *to dsih, strike agmat* The word' 

implies vtoleet, nufaiag motion sod tbe ndse smdd thereby. See At • 
Ym Lika tu iv. 3. 13s. Hurl is short for hniU. 

tooorporeSe, 1^34 xj^siftcoipoTtu^. A noticeable pc^ to S^ra* 
bethan Eoglish is the teode&cy to laake the pest participles of veibb of 
Latiis origto ccnfonit with the Lalto forms. This is the case especially 
with verbs of which the Latin origiDals belongs to the ist and 3rd 
conjugations. Tbeifiliakespearc and Milton have ntany pat tki plea like 
•create’ (trtaiut), •consecrate* (^tmura/ut), •dedicate,’ where the 
termifiation si/#, in tnodero English •e/s^»sLat« •afus, the passive 
p^irticipUl tenninatioo of the ist conjQ(;ation. 

So vpth the Latin ^rd conjugation; l^inUed participles such as 
distract (flKr/rft/ia)—IV. 3. 135—•deject^ ^alitnV {atetn/us), 

•suspect,* • Addict*]>ollute’ {fia/lulm), with many others, arc 
to bt^found in Shakespeare or Milton. Further, participles not fiom the 
L.itin are abh^viaied by analogy; e.g. Milton {Pttradisi LaU% l. 195) 
has** uplift' b* upliitAf,’ though Uft is of Scandinavian origin. 

Indireetloxi, jv, 3. 73, •di^honest^imctice, crooked dealing.* Sec 
King yvhn, 111. I. S76, and cf. RickxrdIIL^ X. 4. 334, *• ilc needs no 
uhlhrct nek tafias course. nc^ive prefix tn^ •not’+^/r#a|r//, 

^straight’; so the metaphor i| the .same as in • straightforward’Bf&ir. 

influppresalive, 21. i« 134. In modem £• tbe suffix we is actives 'able 
Oi inclined ^0'; EUubcthan wiitera treated it as both active and passive. 
Cf. At Ym LikeII^ til. s. 10, ••The fair, the chaste and unexpretsitfe 
she,*' i.e. not to lie expressed. So uncotnprdtenswe^ •tocomprebenrible,’ 
Itifiltu aud Crestida, iii. 3.198. The use of^be adjecti^^^erminatiolW 
was less dehnod and regnlar«tbcn nom 

Jigging, IV. 137; a coDtemptuous word for •rhynung'; cf 
Marlowe’s T^mburlabte U Prologue, •• From jigging veins of rbyopng 
mottfer wR#.** The nounsometimes meant a ftretea] ballad, but more 
dften a merry dance. O. F. gige^ •a^Uddle, dance*; cf. Gerip. geigt^ 

• a fiddle.* * 

keiChkif, u. i* 313, *4 doth to cover {eotwrir) the head (0. F. eke/ 
from /^a«/}*t^*k£chiefs* ate shown to iUuminatad MBS. and to old 
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monuments of women. Gradually the notion of * head' wu lost, and 
the word came to mean simply 'coferiog’: hence Jiana-Mtrehirf^ fteck- 
i^rckUf^ c 

k&aTO, IV. 3. 941, sdp, *boy'; the original sense; cf. Germ, inabet 
* boy.* Ofseg a kindly fom of address; cf. JCm^ Lear^ 1. 4.103, 
my friendly knave^ I thank thee.'' * 

lief, f. a. 95; an adjectives*dear'; cf. ‘‘my iiufesl begems*my 
dearest lord/ 1 Henry VLx ni. i. 164. Akin to Germ, lith; cf. Hth 
Aaien, 'to hold dear/ and O. ¥• avoir<her• '* 1 had as lief not be as 
live" may l>e analysed—' 1 would consider (share) it as pleasant a 
thing not to be os to live, etc.' 

laarry, t. a. 1:9; corrupted fiotu the name of the 'Virgin Mary*\ 
cf. ‘M>y’r /o<fv”s*by our Lady/ i.e the Vifgin. Such expressions 
dated from the pre*Reformation times in England, 'fht common 
meanings of marry are * indeed, to be .«^ure’ and * why' (as an expletive 
implying some contempt). 

Jneraiy, c. 1. 39, *ab$idute)y, quite*; a common Eliaat>eihan use; 
cf. IJamlef, i. s. 137. So wrrr«‘al>»(» 1 utc, uni]ualilied': c.g/*‘his 
mere enemy," 'J 7 :<^ Mfrekanty Vinur, III. t. 26$. Lat. mern/, 'puic, 
nimiixed/ ® ^ 

meUuzUu, III. a. (I3; methought. These are rcnlly imptf^onal 
constructions such as weie much used in pre-Elicabethan.English ; their 
meaning is, 'it uems^ or seemed, to me/ The pronoun is a dative, and 
the verb is not the ordinary ve.b Ho think*^A. but an 

obsolete impersonal verb *to sten'^Ks S. ^yncan. These cognate 
verbs got confused through their siniihirity; the disUncUon between 
them as regards (Msage and sense is chowfi in Milton's Put ad iso 
Pegainedy ii. 266, Him thought he hy the biuok of Chorith stood 
' to 1 dm it seemed that' etc. Cf. the dilfcrence between their Uennan 
cognates detikm^ Ho think/ used personally, and (he impersonal es 
diinkix 'it seems’; also the double use of Gk. boKw* For the old 
^npersonal fonst ructions o:\, Spenser, Frothalamion 60, " 7'hem scent'd 
they never saw a sight sd^ fay.e," ^ 

mettle, i. 1. <S6, t. 2. 313, *dis])0$Uion, temper'; sometimes implying 
*h>gh temper, bold spirit' (ii. 1. 134, iv. a. 14). MHtU is only another 
a|)elhi>g ofme/ai (Lai. tnotaiium), ami we find both forms indi^riminately 
in the d St Folio. Now mett/e )s used for the metaphorical senses— 
' temper, spirit'; cf.' on his mettle/ 

miate^ 1. a. 48. EIUa 1 >ethans often use tJie foip of Uie^p^t tense 
as a past paitltlplej-c£ took (ii. i. 50), skaok (Hmry^y.x V. a. 191), 
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frr$^ {OtkHhf 1T« 195), ftoto (IL i» 138); vidcmversdy with ctrUifi 

verbs, e.g. ^>r, spring, the form of the pest participle as a past 
tense. Thus Shalcespaare and MiUon oearl/ always write r«»i^ instead 
of san^: cf. Pcradiu Lost^ in. 18, ** I of Chaos and eternal night 
moe, or mo, ii* t. 71, v« 3. ioi«*more'; bodt forpe (bnt is. 
commoner) are &sed without any distinction in the 1st Folio, and 
each is often changed to m^tr in the bter Folios. Middle £. w, 
from A. S. md, * more, otlien,’ indicated numlici; mcret from 
A. S. mJra, 'greater,* indicated magnitude; now mare serves both 
purposes. In EHxabetlian writers mat is frequent; cf. the /hrnV 
1. 3. 33, All these, and many evils moe haunt ire.” 

morrow, it. t. ss8, ‘mornmg.’ These two wonU and marn are 
cognates, all coming from the Midille £• morwn^ which was softened 
from A. 8* morgen; cf. Genn. morgen, 

napkin, m. a. 138 s* handkerchief,’ as always in Shakespetje. The 
handkerchief whicli leads to such trouble between Othello and Desdemona 
\% called a 'napkin* several times; cC Othelh^ lit. 3. adf, S90. F« 
•'cloth* +diminutive suffix kin; cognates nopery^ 'table-linen,’ 
a/ren {esa tta/>roff), * 

naughty, i. 1. itS; always used by Shakespeare s'bad, good for 
HiHgke'; cf. 7 ^Ae Metehnneof Venice^ v. 91, “So shinus a good deed in 
a naughty w^rld.** Cf. Frot>erhs vi. is, “A naughty person, a wicked 
man, walketh with a froward mouth.” Naught is a negative form of 
aughti the oldvnegative ne^auz^f ^snnnected with whit), 

nice, IV. 3. 8, ‘trilling’; fronPLat. nescius^ 'ignorant.' Nue Hrst 
meant'foolish/thence ’foolishly particular, "dainty.* Soa'Vift’rofSmce” 
is one about which it S needless to be too particubr. Cf. s Henry /F), 
rv. r. 190, 191, “every slight cause...every idle, nice and wanton reason.'* 

4. 3. 109. ‘refuse*; properly ‘bits that fall off,' c.g. chips of 
wood; cf. cognate Germ, abfall, ’rubbish.' Used, as a rule, of ‘waste 
—ihc ] tarts of an animal not fit for eating, 
orchard, ill. 1. 153; in Shakespeare* commonly, \f not 
ac‘gurJen.’* Tlib was the original sei^e, ^rehard henig=wor/^yard, 

* herb*garden': ^U'ort ^' herb, plauU* Cf. Marlowe’s Heto and Leandtr^ 
ii.^88f *' Leandcr now... Enter’d the orchard of th* Hesperides/’i^. the 
' gardeot^ Garden and yard are collate. 

arts, IV. I. 37, ’leavings, remnants*; cf. ljurece, 985—7^ '‘a 
beggar’s orta...disdained scraps/’ From A. S. prefix or, *out*+e^fl«, 

’ to eat’t so that the notion in aK is ‘ something left after tlie best part 
has been eaten away.* * * ^ 
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ftod iBtvetluek riciei£voih«^**M4txJdlL4»*^Tbe7co^ptdU>ari«i^ 
ipokk of iriAM tenioo}* la MAf ShglUi 

^4^ WM.jtettMd tnd maw In'pli^. net#?,* iiWtbe phrtl fttflaUoa 
th^mdn hoecne ohtobtoi tmd to tifat *<4r w u»d«* 

for bolh ud plartls thit prored ooafosiQ^ knd a fte«h p^ral 

aMrrv wu Ibrnfod by adding the erdiuiy plnral nffix 

parMfi T. I. *cooremtioni ooaTereoee*! eapeciaily bclsveen 
enemies with A tlew loan mgreemcot* C£ park in tame sense; cf. PCing 
il« aosi Ottf trumpet call'd yoo to tUs gentle parle.** F* parUr. 
pataioa« i* %^ 40, 48; u^ed of any strong feeling, emotion—as love, 
grief (ill, u a8$), joy; cf. JCuig Lmr^ vl 3,198^ •• Timl two extremes of 
passion, joy and griif. ’iM. /asnct ^saflering, feeling/ frotu /W/i, ^ to 
8u£»r/ 

peevish, V, I. <}i, * silty, cbiMUh/ Shakespeare often applies the 
H^rd thus, without any uoiion of Ht*tciu|>er or fretfulness, to cliildrcn; 
cf. RUkartIIl^ tv. s. 100, When Kichmot^ was a little peevish boy.” 
The origtival idea was * nuking a plaintive cry/ as the peruni (l<is^. 

physical, 11. 1, s6i» ‘wholesome, ealutary/ from the notion *iK;r- 
laining to physic ^remedy.' Cf. CWvWumix, i. $.*19: 

'*Hie blood I drop is ratlior physical 
Than dangerous to me.” ^ 

prewna, iu. 35i v. 1. ^05^ * to anttcipate, feresUU'; cf. Pra/w cxix. 
148^ ”Miiie eyes prevent the nighl watches,” and 1 Tkaialonian^ iv. 13, 
**we which are alive...shall not prevent ibem which are asleep,” i.e. 
riae*before. Hence imvaattoa (if. 1.^85, ni. 1. 19) a hindrance 
through being forestidled/ lAH, prtjrHnire^ ^loVoine l^cfore.' 

proper. Used in three senses in this play, (i) * One's owu'.s l.at. 
freprms^ *own'; c£ V. 3. 96, and iv» s. 97, W,hen Thave 

slaut thee with my proper bancL” (s) * Peculiar to’, cf. i. s. 41, and 
Mtasurt for Mtaturty v. iib, faults proper to himself.*' (3) 'Fine*; 
c£*V I. aS, BTul A Midtuthnifr NighPi Drtam, 1. 1. 88. "a proper... 1 
gentlemaO'Uke man.” ’* ** * ' 

pn^periy, rv« i. 40, ’tool*; rf King y^n, v« st 791 ”I am too 
high^hom to be propertied*” he. treated as a mere implemenU ,Tbc 
idea Mmplomeok*>ii seen in "sta^^n^^er^^vstage^requisit^. 

gipyfcsd, DL I. 136. In poetsy pufpk (like p$$rpurms) often 
means 'red’i Eliaabediah writesa apply it to blood. Gf. 

111* $• 94, ptupU tectament of Uttding war.** Cf« ob^a 

and woppdmm dtoaretU Homer, and m0^. 
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piix]Md» tth 1* 146^ Tb« phrm ^^^0 parpoit^ 031^ Btfinliy 
* ]n cohbraAtf i 6 ^^4 purpoa^or UtSi': A 

Uteml unfotkikrh of P^i ^ ^*9^ mpneficaUp tto 

tamo 0(0^ oufa fiwn lAt* 

<|ttlek, I. 0. «9, |oOi * fan of 1 ^ tbo oiipttal lytioo of / 

the vord ii MUe*; ef« **thft qatck Mni tht S& 

cauae (olHve^ or (intrawtivaly) *to revfre.* ^'Tbe Mktre^ whick^X 
•cm qoickens lahat^a dcadf'* TAf Tmp^st% ill. i* 6« ^ 

T4Mc$3^ tT» j. 8o. A term of the chase for anlostls tyat wohh 
hunting on aocoimt of thdr leea^ poor coodidoB» or too yout^; if* 

Vfiu Likt li^ in. 3. 581 '‘Hom>...tbe noblest deer hath them as huge 
as the rascal** Hence the general *mean» good (at nothu^.^ * 
F. rataiUe, * rabble.* 

repeal, lu. 1. 31; in the litcra] sense * to recall* (F. rappfifr^ Ltl rv» 
*hack* + e/VW/ery, to 'call, summon*), especially from exile; cl JRuAarrl 
//., II. 1.49, **The hanuVd DoliK^broWe ftpfo/s himself,** Le. returns 
from exile. ^ 

theutay, tu 1. 466, * causing cold.' In Shakespeare rkium haa its 
original notion ‘moistoxe,* ^flnx*; tj\A4*rk^9mn(U diseases** {A Mid* 
summtr^tfightt II. s. 105) are those which piDduce a flux or 

(loping of the * humours* of the body, e.g. catarrhs, coughs, cpid. Gk. 

*a Rowing,' from 'to flow.’ 

• rive, I. 3.\ IV. 3. 83, 'tocleave,split*; cf. C^richmts^ v, 3. 153, "a 
ItoU (i e tlmndcibolt) that should b^i rivf an oaks^ Now uncommon 
exrept tn the p.irticiplc riven* /Jem to *a Assure, rertt,' and rtej 
(liteially da gap' in the sea).^ 

rote, tv. 3. p8; dv'ays used In the phrase^ roii^^\rf heart,* 
htmUy *m a beaten track or rouie^; cf. rottiine. From O. F» rdt^ 
modem F. 'way'^Lat. rupta (ie. mpfa m], *a way hmken 

through oivtadcs.’ 

sad, 1. 9. 9171 'grave, serious,* without any notion of sorrow; a 
cummon use then. Ct Henry FI, IV. 1 ^i 3 , '’the sad and solgjpn 
priests*'; and Milton, Paj^adtsealMtl^ 541, 'Mn his %uct 1 see sad 
resolution.** The original sense was 'sated,' A. S. aa/ being akin to 
Lat. /gf/V, ‘ enough.* 

^vef 911 . 9. 66 , V. 1.59, * except*; f/rrv followed by the nominative case 
*wax a common idiom from Cbaucatime to Mflton’s, Cf. 1 ArV^ iii. 
r 8 , "there was no stranger with us in the faoase, save we two."* So in 
Panniifa It. 814, ^'Sim he who reigns above, none can resist.** 

In thesie Instances saift is a cnnjunctio& of pmtkipia! origin, nnt % 
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prepostion, and ^robablj came from an absolute conitniction* Thus 
''save 1 " may be short for 'I beioe aval's'excepted.' Now mte, 
like is commonly treated as a prepositlcai.^ 

aectft^. Elizabethan writers often use r/rvrvw'too confident^ 
cirelaCLat zwwfwr. CL Rithdrd //., v. 3. 43, -'securti foolhardy 1 
king»" and Fletdter'i qnibhlinR lines* 

To secure yourselves from these* 

, Be not too secure in ease.'' 

In MachttX^ IIL 5. 3s, "Security is mortal's chiefest enemy," the sense 
' carelessness, over*con£deoce'; so in this play, ri. 3. 8» 

•suet; a term frequent in the stage^directions of Elizabethan plays 
for a set of notes on a trumpet, sounded as a signal* e.g. of departure 
{u e. 14); what notes composed a 'sennet' is not known, but it was 
different from a ' flourish' (i. s. 78). Sometimes spelt rignet* which 
shows the derivation^O. F« ngtat. Lat. si^um ^' a siga’ 

•hrewdlyt^Ui. i. 1461 used by Sliakespeare unfavourably with an 
intensive f<rce«'highly,* 'very*5 cf. W 4 l Thci Sndi IVelL in. 
5. 91, "He's shrewdly vexed at something." This use eom^s from 
threwd (the past participle of sekrewm^ Mo curse') in its old sense 
'bad'; cf. KingJdhH^ v. 5. 14, "foul shrewd nenn," i.e. bad news. 

ilmh, III. 1. 10; a contemptuous form of address. Derived trlti^ 
maidy from L.it. unior; cf.s/VsO. F. fin from (whence aho 
Itai. sig^r), 

amatch, v. 5. 46, 'taste* spice qf; a softened form 0^ smnfk, which 
was sometimes written sma^h in Mid<^e E. Cf- s Henry IV., j. s. 111, 

" lordship...hath yet some iwack of fge in you, some reh.k uf the 

sahness of time " Al^n to Germ, g^ekmack. ' ta.*le.' 

aootn, ' initb'; cf. forsooth^ aoothiayer (1. a. 19}. Used adverliially 
(cf. II. 4* 1C," Sootli, madam, I bear nothing"), tdoth is short foK 'frs 
sooth.' Adverbial phrases in constant use natorally get abbreviated. 

ftaia, IV. 3. 18c,' to stiffen, stand on end*; the original notion was 
' &v*d» stiff'; Germ. ttdejTy ' stiff** and the verb ttarren^ which, like 
stare in E., is used liotb ofreyer looking frxedfy and of hair 1 standing on 
end.' Cf. Tkd limpest, 1.1.113, "with hair up^iating." 

stead, V. t. 83, 'place'; for the plural cf. ! CkrenuUs 7. 12, "there 
fell down many slain...And they dwelt in their steads until the cA'ptivity." 
Obsolete pow except in compoonds* e.g. hedsicad^ homestead^ instead 
A. S. liediy 'place'; akin to Germ, stadt. Mown.* 

aneoaaa. Its usual sense in Elizabethan E. is 'result, fortune'-* how 


a person fares in a ma 



or a thing tuns out* whether well or ill. 




GLOSSARY. 


clearly in V* 66 , **good success,” and m TVailut and Cressida^ ir. ft. 
ii7» **Nor fear of bad success in a bad cause.” ft also meant, as 
always now* ^ good fortune'; cf. n. a. 6, v. 3. 65, 

testy, IV. 3. 46, ‘ eAily angered, fretful’; cf. RUkard 111%% iih 4.39 1 
^^And finds the testy gentleman so hot, 

As he will lose his head ere give consent.^’ 

0 . F. ferhv, * beady,’ from O. F. tis/e{ut. tiu), *head.’ 

thorough, III. i« T3fi, V. I. 110; a later form of through (cf* Germ. 
dunk). Then not uncommon; cf. Marlowe, Faustus (1604), itt* lofi,* 
*'And make a bridge thorough the moving air.” Used by modem 
writers sometimes for the sake of the metre; cf. Coleridge, Atuimf 
Mariner, 64, Thorough the f<^ it came.” From this later form we 
have thorough t the adj.s* complete,’ and (hofvugkly. 

toa, II. 1. fto6, ‘ snare'; F. toilt, •cloth'; pi. tciUs, • toils, snares for 
wild beasts.' From Lat. tiia, • a web, thing woven.’ 

tmh, IV. 3. s6, 74. Originally meant bits of broken sticks found 
under trees—from Icelandic trot, * twigs used for fuel, rubWsh’; this old 
meaning is seen in 1.3. co8. Then®any • refuse, worthless matter, dross.* 
undhrllng, 1.1. 141. 'an inferior.* Diminutive suffixes such as Ang 
sometimes express contempt; cf. * hireling,'' worldling.* 

utunarltablft, iv.^i. is, ^devoid of merit.' In Elizabethan writers 
ihe termination -abU, now commonly passive, was often activea-y^/; 

‘tunca^//*»stun^«/ in A Mvisummir^NighCt Dream, 1.1.184, " More 
tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear.” We still liave ‘changeable,* 


•peaceable,' arul some others, used aaiively. 

umumberod, ni. i. 63. EliAbclhan writers constantly treat the 
termination -ed, which belongs to the passive participle, as equal to the 
adjectival ending -abl?', csp^ally with words whkh have the negative 
prefix ««-, and the sense 'not to be.* Cf. unavotded^^ntsU to be 
avofled, tuevita/^^,’ and unttaltud^^ \wd\\iable,^ Fiehard TIL, iv. 4. 
1J7, I. 4. fty. So in Milton often; cf. VAlhgro, 40* “unreprovM 
pleasures free”®* not to be reproved, blameless.* 

vouchsafe, ‘to ikign*; or^narily Mefgn to grantd but also^to 
accept' Oi.\ 313); cf. Timon of Ath»%s,\- u 15ft. “Vouchsafe my 
labour” ( = accept my work). Literally to vouch, or warrant, safe* 

t, 3. 81, • the time*; common in exclamations of grief such as 
, •• woe” <or “ alas”) ” the while”=tV times, the age. Sec The Merchant 
of Vemct,^\\. I. 31 and RiehaniIII., ii. 3. 8 (“God help thwwhile**). 

nan, II. s* isq, ‘to grieve'; cf Henry V., II. 3. 6 , “ Falstaff he is 
dead...wa must yearn therefore.” There, as here, the ist Folio reads 
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cf. the fkirm iii* ia» tn, ^Af4 trtt Us femt heart 

mudi tmei at the Cbaoctf eiea ana ss w, * to grieve.* The 

diAiwceifi q>eni]ig axiaea thoi) aarvi oooKa from A« S. mrm^. Mo 
ha ltd Usrm)t and ymn from fhm r mimt wbm ge- ii i&erela prefix 
vriudh doea not a&ct the aenae* Cf. aen from adam, and ;Mm from^ 
Ixxeaoh the prefix haa softened into /;* Hie A. S. adj. 
emrm 'poor, lad* k akin to Germ, orm^ *poor.* Mo long ibr,* 

kdistiimt*) 


JULIUS 



SHAKESPEARE’S USE OF^PLUTARCH. 


Ths source to which Shakespeare owed the plot of Julim Cew 
North*# translatitm of Plutarcb*j^Zm/. Plotarcb, a Greek writer of the, 
first ceohity wrote the biographies of many celebrated Greeks aod 
Romans. There was a French transIalioD of his work made by Jaquei 
Amyot, Bishop of Auxerre* From this French version, not from the 
original Greek, this collection of Livis was rendered into English 
Sir Thomas North. North's Plutank (as it is commoniy called) ap* 
peered in r579; the numerous reprints proved its popularity then. It 
5up|>lieB Shakespeare with the material his three Roman plays, ytdinf 
CatMTy Coriolanus^ and and Cleopatra \ with some details, and 

tli^ames of certain characters, in A MidsHmmtr^PfighCt Drtam aod 
Timen of Athtns\ and perhaps uith smne of the classical knowledge 
slsown in theVlarions scattered throughout his plays. 

The s)>ecial Livti upon which Shakespeare drew for the frets of 
yuHus Cesar^wrt lliase of C*s»fr, Bmtus, and Antony; and his 
oliligatiogs may be ranged under Ihree headings. He owes to North's 
PluUf'ih^ 

(1) Tht whole story of the {day; 

^ (a) Personal details concemii^ some of the characters; 

(3) * Occasional turns of expression and descriptive touches. 

(1) Tliat the wliole story of yuhus Cavir is derived from Plutarch 
will be made plain by the ** Extracts*' which are givra lat^. Ax 
ilinstrations ^of Shakespeare's i^ebledness*tbe followinf incidents^d 
details of the play may be Voted speciallf: 

Ihe LuporcaUa and Antonyms offer of the crown: die interview 
be^we^i^rutus and Portia; the omens of Oew's fril: Calpnmia^ en* 
treaties and Decius Bnitus'x persuasiDns: the wamiogs of the Soothsayer 
and Artcstidorus: the murder: Antony's oration and the reading of the 
will^ Qnna'a death: the apparition of Cnai'a ghost: the battle al 
Plnlippf: the deaths of Cassius and Brutus. 
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s 

(3) deUili** conceming the dramoHs fenpfm are 

meant such points as these: 

Cnar’s falling sickaen/' and his snperstiiioasoess: Antony’s 
pleavue-ioving tastes: Ckero*i fondness for GWek; Cassius’s *Mean 
and htmgry look,** Ui *^thkk dght/’ Epicurean views* ^^choleric” 
iemptimai :«Bn2tas’s stodious habits and pbilosopb]; (the Stoic). 

(3) Verbal resemblances between Julius Cusar and North’s trans* 
UtioQ occur c^iantly..^ We may suppose that Shakespeare wrote the 
'play with the narrative of the Lives fresh b his memory* and thus* 
^>erhaps unconsciously* repeated parts of what he had read. Several of 
these verbal cDinddences have been pointed out b the Notes \ some 
others may be given here. * 

Indeed* they lay the senators to-morrow 
Mean to establish Caesar as a king; 

And he shall wear his crown by sea and lind* 

In every place* save here in Italy.” t. 3. 85-88. 

‘‘They Verc ready...to proclaim him king of all hU jwovinces of the 
Empire of Rome out of Italy* zpd that he should wear his diaUcAi in all 
other places both by sea and land.” Life g/* C»rwr. 

*’To every Roman dtuen he gives, 

To every several mao* seventy-five drachmas. 

Moreover, he hath left you all his walks* 

Ills private arlx>urs and new-jdanted orchaiJs, 1 
On this side Tiber.” in. 7.0146, 247, 959-354. 

*Klt bequeathed unto every citizen o(*Kome 75 dra 1-- 

and left his gardens a8d arbours unto the people'which I_^uili on 

this side of the river Tiber.” Life of Brutus. 

% 

4 

’’You have condemn’d and noted Ludus Pella.” iv. 3. 7. 

’’Brutus did condemn and note Ludus Pella.” Life of Brutus. 

Coming from Sa^is,’ on oar form^ ensign 
Two mighty eagles felL” v. i. 80* Si. 

^’Chcre came two eagles that...Ughted upon two 01 lhe4r>Yeitv>st 
ensigns.” Life of Brutus. 

’’What are you, then, determined to do?” v. r. ic^ 

” What art ti^ou then detennbed to do ?” L^t of Brutus. 
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dve assuTf thee thet no enemjr 
Shall ever uke alive the noble Brutal t 
The godi defmd him from so great a ihsTnel 
When you do find him^ or alive or dead) 

He will be found like Brutus, like himself.” 4. 

dare assure thee, that no enemy hath taken ndr shall take 
Marcus Brutus alive, and I beseech God keep him from that fortune: 
for wheresoever be be founds siive or dead, he will be found Uke 
Uimbelf.” cf Brutuu 


*'The last of all the Romans, fare thee well!” 99. 

^ 41 e lamented the death of ^Cassius, calling him the last of all the 
Koto ana. Lifi Brutus. 


yulius CMr, then, b not an eiample of Shakespeare's resoarceful* 
ness in the invention of a plot and inddenta. Apart from tbe charac* 
terisation and poetry Df the play, it i$ in his treatment of the material 
supplied by Plutarch that he reveals his genius. Making th9 murder of 
Cx$ar \eilh its avengemcnt the central idea, he has selected only those 
incidents which bear directly on his puTpJse, has brought them into 
cio.^ vital relations * and omitted^ everything in Plutarch’s narrative 
that was irrelevant» The outcome is a doscly knit work, inspired 
through all iu parts by one main idea wl.ich unities the whole.* And 
this result is achieved at the cost of a few inconsidcrahle <lcvja(ion8 


from history. Chey are as follows P 

(1) Shakespeare makes Cxftir’s **triumph” take place on the 
day of the Luptnalia instead of six months before. # 

(3) He places iKc niorder of Cxsar in tht Capitol, not in the 
Curia Pompdana ; see pp. )9d, 197* 

^ Note particubrly how SljaVespeftre eteUs dJ dial occorred (except the 
meeting of the Triumvin) between the flight of the coosptraton in <^4 b.c. vid the 
campaign of 4a B.C. which brought about their dowafaU and death. The action of 
the pUy centres on Cwsar: therefore from the tfloinent of Ms fnurder the ^fcle 
thought kept bfTore us is hisaveDgem^L At tim clAe of tbe third Act that avenge'* 
ment has begun. tim meeting of the Triumviis shows who wili be its instruments; and 
theii straight to the hst stage, which cods in its full ac^evemeot All die 

dispates ag^ conflicts that, as a matter of history, aioee between Antony aM the 
•Senatorial party under OcUviui art left outs In the same way the events of the few 
days Immedjpiely following the murder are simplified and combined, anck everything 
oenUted that would divert our attention from Cesar's avengemenL * 

h^s^eo observed too that the minor acton in the conspiracy soon ** disappear 
from the scene,** so that interest may be focussed on the protsg.*gists ol the drama. 
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<j) H$ «ii^ Ibe 'nted«r» tlMft tm^ing ^ the wfili (he funeral 
end Antony^e omt^ end Octtnriaili errini at Komei to the lame 
day. ITirtoricttly^ the mvder took pU^ op MUrch tj; the wiU 
VM p^>U»hed by order of (be Senate oa Ua^ x8t the Auxml was 
oelebmted oa March ipor eet and OctaTins did not arrfee till May/ 

(4) Ha maket the Triumriia meet at Roiv inatead of near 
Booenia* 

(2) He eombinet the two battles of PhUippL RdJly (here was 
an hiterva! b^ween them of twenty days; Caasitv fdl in the first 
bftttlei and Brutus after the second. OctaYias was tuo iU to Uke part In 
the first. 

Most of these derlatlons from history come under the heading 
* compression.* A draeuitist, deahog with events that extend over a 
loog period* must be permitted a certain license in curtailing the * 
time and compressing the fecis ? otherwise his work will be broken up 
and lack Thus in the third Act rigid idhermee to history 

was quite ^compatible with intensity of dramatic efiecl; U aould have 
necessitated several scenes treating each incident separaicly, pml ibe 
tragic force of the whole mint have I>een frittered away. 

One other su|H^cl of Shakespenre*s hindling of Plutarch may be 
noticed* vit. the fresh toacbos which he acids* the suggestive 
that heighten so mneh the impression made liy the hare statements of 
the historian. Thus how effectively does he amplify the foliowfng 
sentence of Plutarch : ** taking gown... An tony, laid it open to 

the sight of them all, shewing wha^a noml>cr of cuts and holes u luid 
upoij it" Shakespeare make« Antony stiqtbe hearts of the clKzens fiist 
by associating ve^fure” with th.at ciiwning victory on the 

Sambre which evok^ at Kome such rejoicings as had scarce been 
known in all her long history* and then by particnlansing with fine 
audacity of fency the very rents pierced by the several thrusts of the 
conspiraU^s—though Antony bad not even been present at the murder. 
T^s does prosaic history become transfigured into drama. 

Agauif in ^che scene oC.Cifna*s dea Ji hoyr humorous k that Tear 
him for Ids bad verses, tear him his bad verses rod Id the fourth 
Act bow knaginatiTe the introductimi of the music and song, which 
smoorii away the feding of uorett left by tbe dispute between ^he 
generals and induce a repose thal harmooisei with the maoifcstolion' 
of the* sopMiat&ral. We mast not look to Plutarch ibr these things. 
He fumlsbes the facts* and Shake^tare tbe graces of imaginadan.' 


x 



^EXTRACTS FROM PLUTARCH THAT ILLUSTRATE 

-JULIUS CiESAR.* 

ACT L 

**Ult2mpb ow Ponpef'i blood.** Scene i. 30 

1 « **This was the lobi war that C 9 Mt mode. But the triuinph he 
nvtidc into Romo for the sznic did as mucJi offend the Koauns, and 
iiune, than any thing that ever he bad di>ae iKfore: becauve he had not 
overcome captains that were strangers, oor iuibaroua kings, Ixtt had 
Hcstioyed the sons of Uic noblest man of Rome, whom fortune had 
otcilhrown* And because he had plucked up Ids race b^the roots, 
men diJ not thmk it meet for him to t^uinph so for the calamities of 
hi> count! y, rejoicing at a thr|^i* /or the which he had hut one excuse to 
allcjit; in Ins defence unto the goth am! men, that he was compelled to 
do iliat^ he did.** {Lf/i of Cusat.) 

t 

The tntnmea disrobe the images.” 

* Sdtnc I. 69^74; Scene s. 189, 190. 

2. ^*^licre were hci up images of Cccsar io the city, with diadems 
\i\}on tlieir heads Uke.kiogs. Those the two tribunes, Flaviu^anS 
M.irullus, went and pulled down, and furthermore, meeting with them 
that ^ibt saluled Cxsar as kuig, they committed them to prison<...C$esar 
W4.S so f)ff 9 iidcd withaJ, that be deprived hlaruUus and Flavius of tficir 
tribunedujis.” {Lfe tf C^r/ar.) 

Tbe **feast of Laperal.’” Scene Scene a 3—9. 

• k ^ • * 

3 . '*Ai thaj time theTeast Lufercaiia was celebrated, the which in 
old time men say was the feast of shei^herds or berdmen, and is much like 
note thedBaast of the Lycaeans m ArcatUa, But howsoever it is, tlud cUy 
4 here are divers noblemen's sons, V^ung men, (and some of them 
magistrate# themselves that govern then), which nm naked tlfrough the 
city, striding in sport them they meet in their way with leatlier thongs, 


I that which. 
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hiir uid all oo, !o aake diem ^ve {daee^. And many noblewotnen and 
gentlewomen alao go piirpoae to stand is their wa^i and do put fohh 
their handi to be stricken, ms acboltn hold thto ost to their school¬ 
master to be stricken wllh the ferula*: persuading themselves that, bein^ 
noth child, they shall have good deliv^; and so, being barren^ that i^ 
will make Uwm to conceive with chihL*' {Lifi of C9sor») 

Casataa IselUa Bmtaa. Sceoe s. * 

4 . ^‘Therefore, Cassius...did fiist of all speak to Brutus. ..Casblus 
r asked him IT be were determined to be in the Senate-house the ftrst day 
of Ute month of March, because be heard say that Cesar's friends should 
move the council that day, that Cteiar should be called king by the Senate. 
Brutus answered hicn, he would not be there. Mlut if we be sent for/ 
said Cassius, *how then?' *Fur myself then/ said Brutusi '1 mean 
not to hold my peace, but to withstand^ it, and rather die than lose my 
liberty.’ Cassius being boM, and taking hold of this wuni: ’Why/ 
quoth he,/what Roman is he alive that will sutler thee to die (or thy 
liberty? What? knowest thou not that thou art Brutus?...lie thou well 
assured (hat at thy hands they [the noblest men and l)est citisens] 
specially require, as a due debt unto them, {i\t taking away of tlic 
tyranny, being fully bent^ to suffer any extremity for thy sake, so«<jial* 
thou wilt sliew thyself to be the man thou art taken for, and that they 
hope thou art of Prutus.) 

'*Toiid Caaslua haa a lean and hungry look/' 

' Scene s. 1^2—914. 

&. ^^Csesar al.'«o liad Cassius in great jeali^usy, and suspected him 
much: whereupon he'said on a time to his friends, * What will CasMUs du, 
think ye ? 1 like not his pale looks.’ Another time when Caesar*s ffiends 
complained unto him of Antonius and Dolabella, that they'pretended ^ 
some mischief towards him: be answered them again, 'As for those 
fat men and smooth-combed heails/ quoth he, 'I never reckon of 
them; but ttlese pale-vipged and qvrion-lean people,, I fear them ^ 
most/ meaning Brutus az^ Cassius.” ifJjt of Casa$^.) 

Cupar raAtsea tke ar o wn offered him ky Antony at the Luporaim. 

^ Scene 1.V20— 

6.^ *tT 1 ie Romans by chance celebrated the feast called iLupercalia, 
and Cssar, being apparelled in his triumphing robe, was set in the Tribune^ 

t way, * en. ’ cane. * oppose. 

* Keolvfft. *' ^ provided (hat. * plotted* * (be Roeua. 
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where thef use^ to make their orations to the people?from thence 
Jid behold the sport of the runnen....ADtDmu% heiog one among the 
rebt that was to nuii leaving the ancient ceremonies and old customs of 
that solemnity* he ran to the tribune where Cmsiv was set, and carried a 
I laurel crown in bis hand, having a royal band or diadem wreathed about 
it, which in old time was the ancient mark and token of a fing. When he 
was come to^lassar, he made his fellow-runnere with him lift him up, and 
so he did put his laurel crown upon his head* signifying thereby that 
had deserved to be king. But Crnsar, making* as though he refused it, « 
titf ned away his head. The people were so rejoiced at it, that they al^ 
clapped their hands for joy. Antonius again did put it on his head: 
C:esar again refused it; and thhs they were striving oiT and on a great 
while together. As oft as Antonius did pot this laurel ciown unto him* 
a few of his followers rejoiced at it: and as oft also as Cssar refused it, 
all the people together clapped their bands. And this was a wonderful 
thing, that they suffered all things subjects should do by commandment 
oi (heir kings: and yet they could not abide (he name of a king, detest* 
ing it ^ the utter destruction of their liberty. Cresar, in a rage, arose 
out of his seat, and plucking down the <^llar of his from his neck, 
he shewed it naked •bidding any man strike off his head tliat would/’ ' 
[/J^f Brutus,) 

Cwaar '^lightly esteenu’’ the Senate ^ 

7 . ** Whm they had decreed divers honours for him in the Senate, 

ti*e Consuls and Praetors, accompanied with the whole assembly of the 
Senate, ^'cnt unto him in tJse market-place \ where he was set by the 
pulpit^ fur orations, tft tcH him what bonouis they had decreed for him 
in his absence. But he, sitting still in his majesty, disdaining to rise up 
untd tlic^ when they came in, as if th^ had been private men, 
aiuwered them: 'that his honours bad more need to be cut off than 
enlarged/ This did not only offend the Senate but the common people 
also, to see that he should so lightly esteem of the magistrates oWid 
commonwealth: insomuch as mrj ma9th^ might lawfully go his way 
departed then eft very sorrowfully. Thereupon also Caesar rising de- 
home to his bouse, and tearing open his doublet-collar, unking 
his neclTbate, he cried out aloud (o his fi lends, *that his throat was 

^ are wefle * preiendiag. * « 

^ l*be evenU described in Extracts 6 and ytook |>lactoa dilTereul occasions, but 
Shakebpekre hoi combined ihea paniy. 

^ Ponun. ^ the Rosua. 



1/6 JULpS CSSASL [ACI«I. 

reidy to ^er 10 ftOy td&o that woaUi come and cQt it' NotwlthsUsding 
it is reporcadi th^ aAerwardi, to occase hU felly, he imp\^ed It to his 
disetta, Mbat their wits a/a not perfit^ which ha?< this disease 

of the feUiaf evil^twhes standing on thdr feet they speak to the 
common people, but are sooo tnniMed with a trtmUing of their body, f> 
and a sudden' dimness and pdftiness.* But that wau not true, for he 
would have' risen up to the Senate, bat Cornelius Bal^|s one of hU 
^frietids (or rather a flalterer) would not let hini, saying r ^What, do 
you not remember that you are Cnar, and will you not let theta rever* 
^mce you and do tlieir duties?*’’ (Z^ i/ Casitr.) 

Qm omens of OMar'i fail Scene 3. 1--7.S. 

8. ’'Certainly dcj^iiny may i'UMci be fore^c»*n than avoiiioJ, c<mv 
> iikr*uig the strange and wondcrftil si;;us dat were to liO hoen la'Airc 
Cu:AAr’> desih. For, toudiing the fim ht the element ^ and v^niitb ruiumig 
up Slid <lo>^Q in tin night, ami ziso (lie soli(«iry hiuU to he m*cu ut iimoii* 
days sitting in the gieat inaikct-pUce» are not all tbe^e 7»e)h.i]'s 
worth the noting, hi m h a woedciful chunce liapt>c*ne<I ? liut 
the philosopher writeih, that stiver* men were ^^4 Soing up und down 
in hie: and furtheimore, that thcie was a slave of the M^idiers thaNid 
cast a marvellous burning llanie out of his liand, insomuch as Uiey that 
snvr it thought he had been burnt; but when the lire was out, it wU^ 
found he Lml no lyirt.” 


Yue papera ’’enireattug” Bratus to ^^speak. strike, redress.” 

Scene a. J19—^14; Scene 3# 14s- 14O; Act ii. Scene 1 46--56. 

9 . ’’Now they that desired change, and wi$.hed Brutus only vluir 
prince and governor above all (^her, they durst not ennie to !dtn 
ihemscives to tdl him what they would hai-e him do, but in the night 
di<k 'Wt sundry papers intc^ the Prmtor’s seat, where he g^ive audience, 
and the most ^if them to tfais^cffect: ^hoi^ sleepc.si, ami art 

not Bratus indeed.’ Casshis, finding Brutu^ amhitioa stirred up the 
more by these seditious bllls^ did prick* him forward and q'g him on * 
the more, for^ a private quarrd he hod conceived againsf CxsaV.” 
{Li/e ^ Casar.) ' ^ 

i 

I perieet • * epilepsy. * sky. * eriunia 

* Sibr« i * incite him. ’ (icceuse of. 
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«Bd MQdff nn^ «i ^ 
inl^ (4 


pnMtmmt 

<jid opwijr <«H 





tif tueh l^Kt^ 'Bnrtai^ thou ait stUep, aad art sot Biutus 
(/^/e (tf Jfrutm-) 


•• Bat via the BObl* Bnrtua to «ir purV "^ ' 

Scenes 140 ,* 14*5 Ur— 

11< "NowwfaeaCftsnotiUt’iiKrnindsaiKldidsUrtlieiivi^afgtUiiat 
Crw : th^ all agreed, and piomned to take part viMhim, »* Bmtui 
mtt tfM diief of thdi coosptracy (of they toU him that 10 hi^x an 
eaterpnso and attempt as that, did act ^ much requite men otmanhood 
or >(1 couiH{o to draw their swords, as li itood them upon* to bare a xtmn 
of such estimation as ^rvtus, to make e^iy man boldly think, that by 
Ins only^ presence th#fact* #ere boly and jittt If he took not this 
couw^^ then that they diould go to it with fainter hearts; and When 
they had done Jt, they should be mwe ieartnl t because every dum wmdd 
tbitk that Brutus would not hare refused to hare made one with thezUt 
tf the cause had ^cen good aod honest^* (lift of Bmim ) 


ACT IL 


ao4 aft oath.’* Scene I 

12 Fufthermor^ thw only lame and gftaf calling cu Brulos did 
bring 011 ^ Che mosfof ihtm to gire conseut to this conspiracy: who hanng 
neve^ taken oaths together, not taken or gitec any cauboo or assurance, 
nor bindif^ themselves one to Imothea hf any rUigious oaths, thqr all 
kept the tna^er seoet to ihaasUTea.*’ ^ 

y 


^ a/Soc. * soartded 

^ satre 


* on eondltioo 

$ f 


s.chay^ne^ * 
* » 
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TUI/US CASAR. 




*Bat pt Olomt Aifl vt*on4 u&t'* 

Scene t. 141-*^ 153. 

18 . '^Theydnntnot te^nin(Occro«ritbtharcMs]^i«cjr> nlU^ol^r]l 
be mM nn irbom tbqr loved 4 eerty end tiusted best t for they wer^ 
$Swii that be beint ^ oofw u d by nslore, and s^e ba'diig^ abo increased 
Us fear* he woeki qoite tom tod titer all their parpoce^ and quench the 
•beet of their tDierprUe^ the which specially reqnired hot and earnest 
eieeettQD.*’ (Z^ 

\ 

Bntos rtfhMt to let Antony be ilala inth Omit. 

n Scene 1. IJ5—ipi. 

14 . **A 11 the conspirators, but BrutoSi determining^ upon this matter, 
thongbt h good also to kill Aotouius, because be was a wicked man, 
and that* in nauire favoured tyranny s besides also, for that he was in 
great estimation with soldiers, having been conversant of long time 
amongst them; and especially having a mind bent to gre«*it enterpnses, 
he was also of great amhori^ at that time, being Consul with Cscsar. 
But Brutus would not agree to it. Fir^t, for that be said it was not 
honest* \ secondly, because he told them there wu hope of chaji^e in 
him....So Brutus ibis means saved Antonius* life.*’ \Life of Ihutm.) 


Bnrtni ud Portia. Scene i. 033—309. 

18 . Now Brutus, who kne%* very well that for his sake all the 
nrAlest, valiantest, and most courageous* men of Rome did Venture their 
lives, weiring withJtimself the greatness of the danger: when he was out 
of his house, be did ao frame and fashion bis countenance and IcmJcs (hat 
no man could discern he had anything to trouble hib mind. But ulicn 
night came (bat* he was in bis own house, then he was clean chained: 
for either care* did wake him against his will when he would have slept, 
dr else oftentimes of hinself he fell into such deep thoughts of this^ 
enterprise, <&sting* in hiy mmd all tlft dangers that migb: happen: that 
his wife bimd that there was some marvellous great natter that troubled 
his mrnd^ not being wont to be in that taking', and that he could not , 
well delemine with himself. 


II 

4 


His wife Forda^vras the daughter of Cato. ...This yonnq lady, being 


s oae that. * debt, fssr. * w tl.aa 

* csiculaiina. ' suu* of aiud. 


t deciding. 

a •&» ety. 
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excellfiUfy well seen' a phSosoj^i loving her huafbend wrlli end beio^ 
ofe noble couragei u ahe waeiUiO wiee: beciiue ^ would not ask her 
husband whet he ailed before she bad Bade some proof by* hecself: she • 
took % littk rasori SDcb as barbers occupy’ to put men's naUs» andt' 
ncausing bar maiiU and women to go out of her diasiber, gave herself a 
great gash withal*in her thighi that^ she was straight all of a ftfe 
blood*; and iuconttoently*after a vebement fever took hcTf bf tttioa 
of the pain of her woond. Then perceiving her husband was 
lously out of quiets and that he could take do rest, even in her gmtect * 
pajp of all she spake in this sort unto him: ' I being, 0 Brutus/ fiakP 
she, *tbe daughter of Cato» was married uoto thee; not to be thj 
bed fellow and compenioit io be^ and at board only, but to be partaker 
also with thee of thy good and evil fortune. Now for thyself, I can 
find no cause of fault in thee (oochmg our nutcU*. but for my part, how 
may I shew my duty towards thee and how much 1 would do for thy 
sake, if I cannot constantly^ bear a secret mischance or grief with thee^ 
which requireth secrecy and fidehty? 1 c^mfess that a woman's wit 
commonly is too weak to keep a secret safely: but yet, Brutas^ good 
education and the company of virtuous ufkn have some power to reform 
the defect of nature-e And for myself, I have this benefit moreover, 
am the daughter of Cau>, aod wife of Brutus. This notwith* 

SI mding, 1 di^ not trust to any of these things before, until that now i 
ha^e found by experience that no pain or gnef whatsoever can overcome 
me.* \^^th tb<^ words she shewedkiin her wound on her thigh, and 
told him what she had done to potve herself. Brutus was amazed to 
bear whaPshe said unto htna and lifting up bis hands to heavem he 
besought the gods to give him the gioce he mighw bring his enterprise 
to so good pass, that be might be found a husband worthy of so nolde 
a wife l^orcia: so he then did comfou hei the be»>t he could.** {/j// 

0/ fifu/m,) 


Calaa Ligaiiu. Scene 1. %tt --3S4. 

16 . ** Nsw amongst Bomp^’s friends, there was onr called Caioi 
Ligarius, who bad been accused unto Oesar for taking part will: 

and Csesar discharged* him. But Dgaiius thanked not Cgssai 
so much ftr hjs dbchatge, as he was gflended with him for that he wai 
brought in ganger by his tyramticol power; and therefore in his^bearl 
he was always his mortal enemy, and was besides very familiar with 
t r («t o£ * uM. * to that f eewed with Uoed. 


immedUuly* 


r with ccaktiucjr. 


pakoned 


12--2 



i«Q jy^s-c*SA^t .[Acr*Tt 


in Us bbio Urn: 

*ljg(krt8ib,^ lUt riab^ up ia hi* b^, 

WHlndcIligUinbf be, *ir 

thotf best M>y eqb up riM wodl^rtf f am «*hole’.” 

' • ; 

‘ i ^ 

IbmEL ^'td m f» ftrft 10 - 4 ^*** 

Scene <• i—5^. 


/ 1 

4T. tfa [Cnarllkf^ hit vtb CflfOrpk^ beia| &st weep 
•nd Msb. asd belli ouny (uzAhline^ kM^Uible (ipeechett fbr^hc 
deewad dut Cieur wa aiuiL.^.Ifiiapmttdi Cimr ritlog in the 
nK^Qtug* prayed him, if it were possbtei not to go oat of the clooi ^ 
QM£ dnyV but to adjoitm the teMOO* of the Senate tiatd tutoiher day. 
And if that he made no reckoning of her dmm, yet that he woulil 
seanA fttrther of the aoothaayeie by their ftaerttoes to know what ahould 
hajipen him that day. Theieby k aetnied that Cietar likewise did fear 
and Misp<2l K«inewh*t» because hiawifc Calpacma nnUl that time wu 
never tpveo to any fetr or nperauiioo; and that thro he aa»> her »u 
troubled fai nund with this dream she had. li\xt much moie aftet wards 
when the aoothsayers havu^ aicrinced many Imatt one after another, 
tM him Uiat none did Uke* them; then he determined to send Autonius 
to e^jottm the aesaioo of the Senate.'* ^ Casar,) 


Podon Btutoa petvMdaa Q^mx lo go to the Seute-houie. 

' Scruc 7 ,S7 *07. 

Vs. the m^ndnie came Dec'ut Bnityat rumamed Ailnnus ux 
whom Cesar put su^ cooiidenoep that in Ina last will and leaHtnciit he 
bod appednted him to be hia next heir, and yet was of the coii<.pnacy with 
Cassto and &nitOs: htf fearing that if Omar did adjourn tiie aession 
that day, the conspra^ wookl be lietrayedp laughed at the soolbrnycr^^ 
ai^d reproved Cmsar, aayitjg, * that he gave the Senate occasion to sus' 
like wiih^ hi^ and that {hey^ might tl^ink he mocked thept^ considering ^ 
that by hidimmaiidment they were assembled* ai^ that they were 
ready wiUu&y to grant him all Uuitgti and to proclaim him king of all 
hk provinceaof the Empire of Rome oat of luly* and thak'he sh mid 
wear Us HsbStm in all other places both by sea at^ land. And further 
xnoret that if any man shoedd tell them from him they hhould* depart for 


t mUlng. < dmng. 

'* ^ b* with 





sc? ry.J exTSAcrs 

that ftimai 'tlna agt^' iih^ < ^ pan#‘ rt^ 

Aktmt, '^Aat V(wi4 bn etmniiaii iU-i^y; and Ma^ 
bk«df^^iiirieDda'drOT4s? iiad «4» #i(^^Mj|dade'd]m olberw^ 
but Uud kh«j weald his doBiaiba * imtSfy jt^da^jfbeB a^ 
^rasmcal b himseV? Aad ret if it to.''^<ud he, ‘‘tlnr fo* uttafj^ 
rntthlfit <iP tiA% Ofty« U it better tfatt you go ypuntf ic j^voe, aiHl, 
sahitM^ the SfiOtte, to ^isoritt them till aaoiher tuheJ Tttfbufthti 
he took Omar Ae htud, tud brought lum <mt of lot 
i/Cies^.) ^ * /*< 

V ^ 

irtaoldonu. Scene 3; Aa in Sceue i* i^to 

10« ** AdU one ArtemHloru^Ilso, bom m the Isle of GhkIihi^ a doctor 
of rhetoric in the Greek tongue, who by meane of hit piofe^on was mty 
familiar with certain of Bratus’ confederatess and thereroie knew the 
most part of all their pmcUces’ agauiat Ce$ai, come and brought him a 
hule bill, Written with his own hand, of all that he lueam to tell hln* 
IIe« marking how C«sar received all the supplications that Are oflictied 
him, and that he gave there straight^ to his men that aere about him, 
pressed nearer Uf him, and said. *(5erar,,read this memorial to 
younpcir, and that <|dTbkly, tor they be mailers of great weight, arul 
toii^ you nearly/ Ccesar took it of him, but could netet read ik 
though he maty limes attempted it, for the number of [ < ^ple that drd 
salute him. )iut holding it still in his band, keeping it to biioself, went 

ou wiihol mio the Stanie*house.” {At/r of Ca^ar ) 

• 

Portia'saaulety Sceoi 4. 

20 in the inuiitime, there came one of Ifhitas' men \^}M haste 

unio him, and told him his wi/e wds a-dying Fa Forai, being very 
cardul^ nod ptnsive for that ubich was to come, and being too weak to 
av ay with so great and mu aid gnef of mind, she could liardly keep 
Within, but was flighted with every little noise and cry she heard, aa 
those that ati taken and pos«es^d with thi fury <it th^ Bacchantes; 
asking e\oy man that carfle from the sAuket’place wlmt Brutus did, 
and still^ ^nX me^enger after messenger, to know what news At 
leng^ coming berog prolonged (as you have heard), Poitu^s 

{roaknesk As not able to hold out* any lo^r, and thereupon she 
suddenly ^wunded*, that^^ she had no Ici^um to go to her chatnbqr» but 

I approve •£ * diuq^prove eC ^ plota» ^ itnHgbtwty* 

* age«t * ottnfm. * bear < continually. 

* bxnwd. ^ so ihat. • ^ . 
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CiCSAR. 


[act ni. 


was taken in the^klst of her boaae>'wbeTe her speech and lettsea failed 
her. Kowbeit she soon came to herself tcam» and so was lidd in her 
bed, and attended by her wtmien. When Bni|,fls heard these news, it 
gricTed him, as it is to be presupposed: yet he left not off the care of 
ht$ cooii^ry and commonwealth, neither went hdme to lus house for any^ 
news he heard. ^ (Li/e p/S ruftts^) 


ACT IIL 

*^The Ides of March are come.*' Keene r. r, i. 

21 . ** 1 here was a cctuotn sooilmyer that had given Cx^r waining 
long time afe^re, to take heM of the day of the Ides of March, (which U 
ttie Aftceuth of the month), for on dial day he should ^ l>e in great danger. 
Ihat day ^tng cornu, Cx»ar going unto the Senaledtouse, and sj>t\nkij)g 
merrily unto the S(»othsayer, told him, *llie Ides of March be come*: 
‘so they be/ soAly aiuswcrci/ the stiolhsaycr, ‘but yet are they nut 
jiASl*/’ [Lt/e iff 

PopUlna Lana. Scene i. 13—14* , 

22 . “ Another Senator, called ropilius licua, after he had sahilcd 

Bmtus and Cassius more friendly ^han he was wont to do, he rounded* 
bofily in their cars, and told them: 'I pray the gods you may go through 
wiiM^lhat you have taken in haud^ but Withal, des})atdi. 1 rcadc’ you, 
for your enterprise A bewrayed*/ Wlien hc^had said, he prcseiuly* 
dcpartetl from them, and left them both afraid that tlieir conspiracy 
would out.... When Caesar came out of his litter, I'optlius lx))a (that had 
talked before wirh Brutus and Cas-sius, and had prayed (he gods they 
might bring this enterprise to pos^} went unto and ke]U him a 

lo 2 g time with a talk. OCsar gave good ear unto him: wherefore the 
con^iratora fif so they should be called) rfot hearing w'Sat he said to 
Caesar, but conjecturing by that he had (old them a little before that his 
talkrwas none other but the >'ery discovery of their conspiracy, ^hey 
were afraid every man of thent \ uttd, one looking in anotber's face, i( 
was eysy to see that they all were of a miud, that it was no tarrying* for 


t would. * wkiipmd. 

^ I d^fiMOiaiely. 


^ ad^Ua. * keoayetl ' 

* M UMto vaic 
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them till they were apprehended* but rather tfaat^they should kill 
thetnsel?es with tbar own hands. And when Cassius and certain other 
clapped their hands on their swords under their gown$» to draw them, 
Brutus, marking the countenance and gesture of Lsena* and consideri!^ 
^that he did use' himsdf rather like an humble and earnest suitor, than 
like an accuser, hg said nothing to his compaoioo (because there were 
many amongst them that were not of the coospiracy), but with a pleasant 
countenance encouraged Cas^us. And immediately aAer, Lseoa went 
from Ca.'sar, and kisAed his hand: which shewed plainly that it was 
some matter concerning himself, that he had held him so long in talk.'^ * 
(/^ of BrHtuo,\ ^ 


Cesar’s death. Scene i. a;—77. 

23 . So Cx%o.t coming into the house, all the Senate stood up on 
their feet to do him honour. Then part of Brutus* company and confede- 
vates btood round about Caesar's chair, and part of them also came towards 
him, as though they made suit with M^ellus Cirnber, to ca^ home hU 
l^rothei^again from bauishment: and thus prosecuting*still their suit, they 
followed Ca^ar till he^was set in his chairs Who denying their petitions, 
and being offended gtrith them one after another, because the more • 
ila^vere denied the more they pressed upon him and were the eamester 
with Itim, M^tellus at length, taking his gown with both his hands, 
polled it over bis neck, which was the &^n given the confederates to set 
upon turn. Tj^cn Casca, behind hin^ strake* him in the neck with his 
rwoid; howl^it the wound was neg great nor mortal, because it seemed 
the fear of such a devilish attgmpt did amaae^ him, and take his strength 
from him, ihat be killed him not at the first blow^ But Cmsar, turning 
straight unto him, caught hold of his sword and held it hard; and they 
botl^cucd out, Cxsar in Latin; * O vile traitor Casca, what docst thou 
and Casca, in Greek, to his brother; * Brother, help me.' 

*' At the beginning of this stir, they that were present, not knowing of 
the conspiracy, weie so amazed with the I^nible sight they saw.^ey^ 
had n(/ powe« to fly, neitJiy to btlp him,giorAo much as ^cc to make an 
outcry. They oa the other side that had conspired his death compassed 
him in»OR every side with their swurds drawn in their hands, that Caesar 
turne<l Mm no where but he was stricken at by some, and stilf bad 
* naked swords in his face, and was hackled^ and mangled among them, 
as a wild boast taken of* hunters. For it was agreed among thetn that 

^ I Iciir. ^ urging. * struck. * caafound . * backed. * by. 



i 94 iVUvs CA 5 A^. Tact #u. 

- tytHf t VS ^^KotiU be 

* ^DilM^witer: a 4 il thea ^JVtot bib^ieif ^4 iim Mbn 

nperlda^ {lMCwerdMtt|UMHd'btt^FiBidM(^ 
evei7 wiOi U>bodji bdl1lR»a Vimrn SnUu wUb ewwfown 

io bb fluA 1« pw&d bu gowa, ow bis bM4* t^l made ad vsam^ 

A^CMcSt aod wat dnveii Mtber canilb^ dr ^pqrposecVy ^ by the eoBAeel 
<)f ihe eoQspizatofti ftcdbit Oie base* vheretipcm Pqmpef*# imase 4tood» 
whu^ m «U a gore-bkiQd tU! lu «ras dala* Tlw tt seets^ Uiat 
^tbe im^ Xtrtk jost reven^ of Pompeys eaem/. ba|j)g thrown dpwn on 
^ha pound at hia feet, and ykkiioe up the c;b<M theta, for* the number 
of wwands be bad cp^ bioL For it ii repotted, tbae he had three and 
twenty woundb ujma his body: and divers of the ooaspirntcw^ did Imri 
ihemelvts, ktnking oim body uiUi sc many Uow^/* {/rA of C^tur) 


Oeafusioti la the dtjr. Seene i 8s 


24. ^^Wheti C<aht was slaio, the Svnate (though Ih ulus stood in 
(be middesf* amongst them, as ilu)iigh be would have said somethuig 
touching this fact*) preseuUy van out of the house, aod flfiug, ^lled ail 
the city with manellous feai atd tumult, insompeh as some did shut 
to^ the doots, others forsook their sl>op« ttsi warekousis, and others ran 
to the place to see uhal the maUer was. and others also that had^en 
H ran home to tbur houses again ” {Itje cj CVior.) 



wiQt we forttt, pea to the auJltsW glace ** 

t Stent 1 iO:i 


laj 


26 Brutus and hit cmifederalt*-, h8mg ytt hot uilh tlm muithcr 
tbt) hadcomsiilUah ]A.tingtfaeir swoidsdrawn irfiliur binds, emit all in 
a troop togdhet out of the ScDite aiwi went into Uit maiket | ircp, uot u 
men thiU made countenance* to fly, but otherwise boKily lv>]<hng up 
tbeir heads tike men of Cfniiap, and called to the people to dcituJ their 
liUrty, and stayed to sf^cak with every gfeat persoruge whom they met 
in iitit way«’*f 9t G4ar.) 

f « • 


Brutni^ apeech to 2ia oltiaefle. a. 

2^. ** When the people saw hhn iti the puipil, alihough tluty weAr a 
multitude oiTfldscheX&* of aU eon^ .und bad m good will to make some* 

r b^jweideot. • bUcedoatlly < pedoUaL *\kl»umoC 
* fiMtUa * d««d* ^ deiw * bad the s 

* i iiirWVBAl men ^ 


4 



se. BXTi^AcrS^ 155 

♦ 

•u^l jnt^'heios «iUMdRK} fd»,t^ Avcn^ Avf JtfiM MS?' 

kept sU«itee io *®’ 

begvi^ tp«*Uu th«7^v« qoM,ii«miMk]'UBne^ittips 
' iitnv AejT'Bhowed Udt >tfi^ mtte ae.mKr^rif' 

For «li?n aaotker, ci3M Qaaa.' ivoiild luM SpcAca, emit bt$;a^ io 
aoctw* Osnr, tl)^y fell. Into a great kpnar and marteHOUe^ levited'’ 
him.” {LifiofBititiu.) 

M • 

C9UKt*$ fimmla Th» mdlfi# of bU wUL Scene 4a m^9s6. 4 

^ 97. Thty (tbe Senate] came to talk of CaMr^s will abd lestm^ 
anil Af Ills funerals and tomb* Jtien Antonius, tliiokm^ good lus tetta^ 
lamxX ihould be read opcolyi and ako that hts body ahouM be hooourablf 
buriedi and not In beKer•mu^r^ lest the people might tlwreby take 
occasion to be worse olTendcd if they did otherwise: Cas&ius stoutly 
spake against it Vut Brutus went with the tnoxion^t and agreed unto 
it; wbeieio it socmetli he committed a second fault. For the first Cmlt 
he did^ was when he would oot consent to bis felloW'Consplndont that 
AntotSus jdxould be slain; and therefgre he was justly accused^ that 
thereby he bad saved and slfengihened a strimg and gnevems enemy of ^ 
Iconspiracy. Ine second fault wjs ^hon he agieed that Csssar’s 
funerals should be as Aotooiiis would have tbemp the ir^ieh indeed 
mat red all. * For first of allp when Caesar's testament was openly read 
among them, whereby it api^earcd that be bequeathed unto every diUen 
of Home 75 cTrachmas a man; mid^hat he left his gardens and arboan 
unto tl)^ people, which he had on this side of the iiver Tiber, in the 
pUcc uhere now the ^emjile of fortune is Inub: the people thdfloved 
hun, an(^ w^it niarvtUous soiry for him.** (Lijt of Brutui^ 

Anton/s fuaerai oration Scene %. 173—aou 

28. ** Afterwards, when Cssar*s body was brought into the markob 
place, Aotonius making his fune^ oiotion uij)rat2»e of the^eadg acceding 
to UiO ancient custom of Rome, and perAiving that his words moved the 
conunmi people to compassi^ he fiamed his eloquence to make their 
heaitl the moic; and takii^ Ctesar's gown all bloody ht hiwhand, 
he laid it open to the si^t of thcia^al], shewiog what a number ctf cuts 
and boJcAJt had upon it.** (Zi/r of Jinttus^ 


^ MC(.fe< y. 


* spl>rov«d the ^tvwonst 


\ gneve. 



[act Wl. 




l86 JULIUS MSAR. 

AB^ar of oltlBus «g»lsjt Ibe ooaip^atOTa. «■ Fire tit* 
tnUton* lumMi.*' Sccoe i. 

29« Therewlthii the peQ^ fell pmenUjt init such a rage and 
matin/^ that there was^ao mofe oritr kept amoogst the common people. 
For aoi&t of them cried out, * Kill the rntmhercrs^ others plucked up 
fomSi UbitiSi a&d stalls about the iiiarket*place« as thcf had done before 
at ibe funerals of Clodlus, and bavir^ laid them all on a heap together, 
thejaet them on firci and th^eupon did put the body of Oesar, and 
Dumt it ID the mids^ of the most holy places. And furlhermore, when 
t^e fire was throughly ‘ kindled, some here, some there, took hurni|^ 
firebrands, and ran with them to the murthereru' houses that killed him, 
to set than on fire, llovrbeit the conspirators, ruresccing the danger 
before, had >^‘isely piovMed lor ihcmbcdvcs and fied.'* ^ 


ArrlTal of Ooia^ua in Rome. Scene s. 1(7. 

50. Now the slate of Rome standing in Lliese tertus^, there fell 
out another change and alteration, when the young man Octavius Ca:s;ir 
came to Rome. }Ie was the son of Julius Caesai'd niece, whom he had 
adopted for bis sou, arid mode ^ heir, by his last will and testament. 

r But when Julius Cssar, his adopted father,^was sl^. he was in the city 
of ApoUonia {where he studied) tarrying far him, because he «uas 
delerrained to make war with the Parthians: but when he heard the 
news of bis death, he returned again to Rome/' {Life pf Brutue,) « 

Cimia the PcsI. Scene 3. * 

51. ** There was a poet called Cihna, who had been no pn^rtalcerof 
the col^piracy, but was alway one of Caesar's^efe>t friends: he dreamed, 
the night before, that Cscaar bad him to supper with him, and that he 
refusing to go, Caesar was very importunate with him, and compelltd 
tiim; so that at length be led him by the hand into a great daiic place, 
where being marvellously afraid he was driven to follow him in spite of 
his heart. This dream put him all night into a fever; and yet notwith- 
slan^ng, the next monung," when he ^eard that they carried Caesar's 
body to burial, being ashamed "not to accom|iany bis funerals, he went 
out of his house, and thrust himself into the press of the common people 
that were in a great uproar. And because some one called him by Us 
name CmnSi the people thinking Lc had been that Cinni who in an 
oration Jhc made had spoken very evil of Cmsar, they, falling'jpon him 
in their rage, slew l^outjight in the hiaiket-place.’* (Li/ee/ 

t nido. . ^ * thorouuhh^' * being in thUcoudiiioa. 



EXTRACTS FROM PLUTARCH. 13/ 

ACl' IV. 

of TtiUBtln. lf6«eripp>ss. Scene i. 

82. ** Thervu|>oii all three met tqgether (to wit, Oesar, Antonius^ 
and I^pidas) io £i ilaod^ environed round about with a fittle river, and 
there remained three days together. Now as toudung all other matters 
they were easily agrec<l, and did divide all the empire of Rome between 
them, as if it had been their own inheritance. But yet they could 4 
hardly agiee whom they would pul to death: for every one of thei^ 
would^ kill their enemies, and save their kinsmen and friends. Yet at 
lengthy giving place to their It^eedy desire to be revenged of their 
enennes, they spumed all reveicnee ol hliKx) and holmess of friendship 
ni iheir feel....’They condemned joo of the chiefest citizens of Rome to 
be put to death l)y pruscriplion.” (Lt/f' pf Atthuty,) 

Tha dispute between Brutua and CoaaJns. Seen* 3. 

3^. Hiatus, upon complaint of the Sardians, did condemn and 
nole^ Lucius I'ella hfr a dcf^c<l ]>crson, that h.ul been a Proetor of the ^ 
Kgg^ans, and whom Bratus had given charge unto: for that he was 
atco^cd and convicted of robbery and pilfery in his office. This judg* 
ipent much fhislikcd* Cassius, because he himself had secretly (not many 
days before) warned two of his friends, attainted and convicted of the 
hke oRonces. and openly ha<l c!eare<^ them: but yet he did not therefore 
]ca\e^ employ them in any inafiner of service as he did before. And 
therefore he greatly repro>^ Brutus, for that he would shew Wmself 
so vtraighi^ and severe, in such a time as was meAer to bear a little than 
to ^ikc things at the worst. Biutus in contrary manner answered, that 
he shoulR KOinembcr the Ides of March, at which time they slew Julius 
C'txaar, who neither pilled® nor |)o11«l® the country, but only was a 
favourer and suborner of all them that did rob and spoil, by his 
counle^uiiicc and authority.^ ijjff of 

Ifitarruptios by tha Poet. Scene 3, 129—7311. 

■ 34?* "Their iiieuds that were without^®the cliamber, hearing them 
I Brutus and Cassius] loud witliia, and angry between themselves, they 

^ idMid. > wasted to. * di^gfacci * dhplease^, 

• ^ exouciaud. * cease. ^ strict ® robbed. 

* plundered. ^ outud<^ 



1^8 • .. juupa O^hvu t/. 

y<Aey ^ o pW^ i MbiI ^^^ Wwn ^»Ifuf- 

: took 1^ U tbnttiftk a 

fiiiXtftOfii^t nM HMott'«ad|4ilortUaQ| btft «w a'cMaio ked]«iA^ 

‘ wd fitoof ttdrioai )i6 «mk( M0dt cone into Arduviiba*, tbougb (he 
iMD oBhad^w bim 09t Bat tt wu a& boot* lo kt* fhaosStu. 
whoa 4 mad ffood a krjr* toc^ Ua ia the l 3 t$At br be na a hot hasty 
and eoddea k aU hk d<MBgei and cared foe never a senator of 
^em all Noif* thoas^ be osed thk boid a^anaer of speech after 
profosekm of the Cybic phlloeopbers (is wha wotdd mf» Ayfr}^ yet his 
boldfMas d)d no hurt many dmei^ Itecaiae they did but Uu^h at bUo to 
see him so ozad* Tbit Phaonius at that tilne» in despite of the door* 
heepersi came into (he etumbet, and with a certain scoffing and mocking 
gmtat^« wbicli ha countedkied of* [mdjxm, be rehearsed the terscy 
wUdi cU Nestor said in llouiers 

*Mj tgrds, 1 pray you bearkca both to me, 

For I have feec mo^ yeaxs than aicbic* three/ , 

Cassius Ml a-UugUng at him: but Cntlus tbrtut him out of the dmiii))er, 

> and tailed him dog, and counterfdt Cynia* Ilopbeit hia coming in 
brake their strife at that timer and so they Idt each other/* 

Bruim.) 

Mrfela*a daatfe. Scene 3. 147^157. 

36 . AAd«for* Poroa» Brutus^wife, Nicolaus tlw: Tbilosopher and 
Vskniia Maalmus do write, that she, del^nmning to kill hc'ScU (faer 
pj.cofi and fneads carnally looking to hei to ki^p her bora it), look 
hot burning coals and cast them into her mouth, and kept her moutli m> 
close that she choked beivelf.^ {Ltfi oj Bntitu.} 

The apparition cf CmlFs Sptrii to Irutiia. 

, Sctuic 5. 174— iSij. 

90, **The^bost that a;pc'ced uoUf Bratu^ shewed pUiidy, Uut the 

gods were olTe&ded with dm moither of Caesar* The viuon was thus s ^ 

Brotus being ready to pass over his army troni the city of Abydos ^0 

other cecsi lying directly ogainat it,,^pt every plghl (as his manher was) 

in lus tent; and btfag yel ewskt^ t^nkiog of bis aiTairfffor by^rcpoil lie 

. • 

' mad * tfisdr * aewm 

* vbim ^ * * on ^ mew. 

^ s« Cds * apyoaftfc 


« fefMtW, 




scs ?n.j ' EXT^cts from • t99 


vm M a oaptam W Hv«d ivttb'ai 

^ dMtfb«,litei< a at Ui teqMaor, laflfe t 

light «r iteUmp tfcat^wawl Wtr am * 

m»^ ofa'woadet^d^a^dMi atvi dfeadraRo^^WhUhaat^ 6iiitttui|4^' 

him aiarfffloiuif a^aUi 8ut whaa he saw Uutts di4 hint 

stood by lua bed«Uk aird said oothiog; at leaj[tii ho aftfid him what 

he wM. The unage ABSwered him: **1 am thy i|i aflgftk Bntttts^ And 

thou sbalt see me bj the oity of Phdippea* llien foutus njkUe&ogab^ 

and saidf ‘Well, I shall see thee thra/ TbereHidmt the spirit^ 

plpseotty^ vanished from Mm,* CtrforJ) 


37. Soi bemg ready to into Euro{>e» one night veiy late (when 
all the camp took quiet rest) as he was ia his tent with a little hght» 
thinking of weighty mailers, he thought he heard one come io lo faimt 
and casting his eye towards the door of lus tent, that he ^aw a wonder* 
All strange and monstrous shape of a body comirig towards him, and 
said never a word. So Brutus lK>ldfy asked wbnt he uas^a god or a 
maUi and what cause brought him thither, 'fbe spirit answered him, 
am thy evil spn^t, Brutus: and tHbo sh&lt see me by (he city of 
Philippes/ * Brutus sbcuig fto oihetwise afraidi replied agmn unto ill ^ 
then I shall see tiiee again.’ llie spiiit presently vanished 
awayi and ^nitns called his meu unto him, who told hon that Biey 
ifcaid n%> noise, nor saw any thing at oik*’ {Ls/s cf 


ACT V. 

CaBStua to tfeaaaift. bcene li yr— 

38. ** ^ MessaU, 1 protest unto ihec, and make thee my witness, that 
I am compelled against my mind and wiU (as Pompey the Great was) to 
jeopard^ the liberty of our country to the hazard of a tattle. AiMt yft 
we must be*1ively, and okgoo^couragw coAsidering cnA good fortuttOi 
whom we should wrong too much to mistrust her, although we follow 
e^I oounsel.’ Me^sala writeth, that Cassius having spoken th^ last 
words unto him, be bade him fateweU, and willed him to come to 
cupper tc^him the next night following, becduiae h Was bis birthday.*^ 
{L^ iffBn(tHsK) 

^ ^ * t 41 nM • rkk 

'' Ail tile reoiaiBtng £xmcts are frM ^s 
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JULIES C^AR. 


[ACT *7. 


« 

Tl^ omeai: ttielr elTMt upop Owlut. Scene 1 . 7 ;— 89 . 

39. " When they raised theif camp, there.came two eagles that, 
flying with a marvellous forcc» lighted upon two of the foremost ensigns, 
arid always followed t^e soldiers^ wlucfa gave them meal and fed them, 
until they caifl^ Dear to the city of ThUippes: and ibtre, one day only 
before the battle, Utey both flew away.. .Aod yet further, there was seen a 
marvellous number of fowls^ of prey, that feed upon dead carcases...The 
which [omens] began somewhat to alter Cassius' mind from Epicurus' 
pinions, and had put the soldiers also in a marvellous fear. Thei*uu(^n 
Callus was of opinion not to try this war at one battle, but rather to 
delay time, and to draw it out in lengthi eonsidciing that they were the 
stronger in money, and the weaker in men and armour. But Brutus 
did alway before, and at that time also, desire nothing more than to put 
all to (he hazard of battle, as :;«>on as might W possible.** 


TheAmoming of the day of batUe. Scene 1 . 

40. ** By break of day. the signal of battle wa«^ set out in i*^utu^' 
and Cassius' comp. whiJi was an arming seal let coix: and lioUi the chief* 
tains spake together in the mid^t of their armir.%. There Ca.ssius ljgg;in 
to speak Riisi, and said: 'The gods grant u&, O Brutus, that this day 
wc may win the field, and ever after to live all the rest of our life quietly 
one with another. Bnt sith^ the gods have so ordained it, that the 
greatest and chiefest things amongst men are most uDCcrtaiii, and that 
if (he battle fall out otherwise to*day 'than we wish or look for^we shall 
haidlf meet again, what art thou then dcUrmtned to do, to fly, or die?' 
Brutus answered him, 1>cing yet but a young man, and not over greatly 
experienced in the world; 'I trust* (I know not how) a certain rule of 
philosophy, by the which I did greatly blame and reprove Cato for 
killing hirtLself, as being no lawful nor godly act, touching (he gods: 
nor concerning men, valiant; not to give place and yield to divine 
proi^dence, ai^ not constantly and iptiently to take whatsoever it 
plea.seth him to send us, but to draw l^k and fly: but being now in 
Uie midst of the danger, 1 am of a contrary mind. For if it be not the 
will of God that this battle fall out fortunate for us, I will 1ook,«'o‘’mire 
for hope, neither seek to make any new supply for war again, but will 


* , ‘ birda • since. 

^ ShcuKil^c ' tnitted,' and Kb answer ready begins at 'being yet* 


the eemie and so Sha^esp^re was misled; see ▼. i. toi-'ioS. aou. 


Nona mi aed 

s 
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rid me of this miserableVv^arld, and content me with inf foitone. For J 
^vc up life for my country in the Ides of March, for &e which 
I sball live in another more glorious world/ Cassias fell a*la^^hing| 
and embracing him, ' Come on then,’ said he,' let us go and cbaqf^ 
3 ur enemies with this mind. For either we shatl conquer, or^we shall 
not need to fear the conquerors. ’ After this talk, they felfto consultation 
among their friends for the ordering of the battle.’’ 


nia battle: defeat of Cataioa. Scene 3 . 

41. lirutus had conquered all cm his side, and Cassius had lost a)l 
on the other side. For uolhing undid them but that Bratus went not to 
help Cassius, thinking he had overcome them as himself had done; and 
Cassius on the other side tarried not for Bratus, thinking he had been 
overthrown as himself was....He (Cassius] was marvellous angry to see 
how Brutus’ men ran to give charge upon their enemies, and tarried not 
for the word of the battle, nor commandment to give charge; and it 
grieved him besiiie, that after he [Brutu:>] had overcome thgm, his men 
fell stc^ight to s})oiI, and were not careful to compass in the rest of the 
enemies bcli[n<l: bu^with t.'irrying toe h»ng also, more than through the 
valiant ness or forc^ht oF the captains his enemies, Cassius found 
Inflftelf compassed in with the right wing of his enemy’s army. Where* 
!ij)on his ho^emen brake iminedialely, and fled for life towards the sea. 
Furthermore perceiving his footmen to give ground, he did what he 
could to keep them from flying, aj^d took an ensign from one of the 
cT'^ign-hearers that fled, and stus^k it fast at his feet; although with 
much adb he could scant kqfp his own guard together.'* 


The deaths of Caadns and Tltinlna. Scene 3 . 9 — 90 . 

42. * *\Sr> Cassius himself was at length compelled to 0y, with a few 
uhuut him, unto a little hill, from whence they might easily see what 
w.xs done in all the plain: howbeit Cassius himself saw nothing, for 
sight M'as very bad. saving that saw (an^vet with mujh ado) how the 
enemies s])oilcd his cam;f before his eyft. lie saw also a great troupe^ 
nf horsemen, wham Brutus sent to aid him, and thought that they were 
hia erfe^ies that followed him: but yet he sent Titinnias, one of them that 
was with him, to go and know whaf they were. Bratus’ honemeu saw 
him comkig afar off, whom when they knew that he was one ofiCasans’ 
chiefe^^ friends, they shouted out for joy; and they that were fuiniliarlv 

uoop 



*92 ^UUUS CiBSAR. [act V. 

r. ' f * ' 

acquvDt«a with him l^cd from their horse*, eod vent tnd .embraced 

bim. The imtt eonposiKd turn In lonndebo^t onisoneback. with songh 
of vlctoiy «(td peat i«iMng> of ibeir hameB*, K|.(hat Ih^' mmie all the 
teld ring lor yyl But dtte iwred alL For Cusauii thioking 
indeed Titln&ius wte taken of* the encmiest he then ^ke these 
ironb: * Desiring too much to livoi 1 have lived to sot one of my best 
friends takea* fov my aeke, liefbrc nj face.' f 

that» he got into a tent vhere nobody wai« and took 
.riodarus with him, one of kis bondsmen whom be reservefi ever 
fff meh a pinch ^ siooe the cursed battle of the Parthiansi uhere 
Owns was ihm, though he notwithstanding scapt^d ftom lhat 
overthrows but then, cthtlng his cloak over bis head, and holding 
out his bare neck unto Pir»<ianc^ be gat*e him his head to be sdickcn 
oBT. So the bead was fotmi severed from Ibe body: but after that 
time Pindartis was never seen more...Jly And by (hey knew the 
horsemen that c«imc towanU ihvu^ and might see Titmniui crowned 
with a garland of triumph, who cunie before uUh greut unto 

Cassius. But when he iieiceivcd, by the cries and tcais of his fiioiuls 
which toimented them tel res, the misfortune that had chanced to Ins 
' captain Cassias by mi^iaking, be <lrcw out ku swo*d, rufsmg him^ulf a 
thousand times that be ha<l tamed so Umg, and so slew liimr If 
presently ^ in the held/’ 


[act V. 


**Tbe last of all the B'nnans, fare tnee wsHt'' 

bsenc 3- pi -iof\ 

4 £. "Brutus in the mean time came forward still, and uiidcmood 
also that Cassius hod been overthrown: but he knew nothing of hts death 

jS 

till ha came very near to his exmp. So when he was come 1 hither, after 
be ti^*)afnented the death of Cassius, calling hi in the ia&t of aU the 
RomSs, being unpoasible that Rome should ever breed again so noble 
and valiant a man as he, he caused liK body to be buried, and sent it to 
the at} of Thassos, fearing lest his fupenis wilhio his camp rimuM 
caube great disorder.*' 


am the ton of Kareuf Cato, bo!" Beene 4 . 

44 . "There was the son of Mascus Cato riaio, valiantly fighting 
among the lusty youths. For notwlthaundiiy that be was very weai y and 

s W. < dif&(tili moment. * at oooa 


^ clasHiag. 




4 dif&(tili moment. 
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OTer-hainod^» yet wouldnot therefore fly; but manfully flghiiog and 
la^ng about him, telling aloud his name, and also his father's name, M 
length he was beaten down amongst many other dead bodies of &ia \, 
enemies, which he had slain round about him." 


The derice StMLnciUua to nve Brntos. Scene 4. 14^19* 

45. All the chiefest gentlemen and nobility that were m his army 
Taliantly ran into any danger to save Drulus' life: amongst whom there 
wa^ one of Brutus’ friends called Ludlias, who seeing a troupe 0 $ 
barbarous men going all together right against Brutus, he determined to 
stay them with the hazard of bis life; and being left behind, told them 
(hat he was Brutus: and because they should t>eiievc him, he'prayed 
them to bring him to Antonius, for he said he was afraid of Csesar, and 
ilut he did liust Antonius better^ Thc^e baibarous men, being very 
ghd of this go(Hl hup^ and thinking themselves baj^py men, they 
c*trriecl him in the uight, and sent some before unto Antonius, to tell 
him of cojuing. He was marvellous glad of it, and went out to 
meet them that luougl^ him....When rbefennie near together, Antonius 
st^yeil a while bethinking hifoself how he should use Brutus. In the 
mcanfftuc Lucilius uas brought to him, wht> stoutly with a bold 
countenance sgid: * Antonius 1 dare assure thee, that no enemy hath 
lalfon nor shall take M.(rcus Brutus alive, and I beseech Ciod keep bim 
froiu that foUuact for wheresoever h%be found, alive or dead, he wUi 
be found like htm^glf. And novriifor myself, I am come unto tliee, 
‘laviug tlo^Mved these men <d arms here, l>earing them down* that 1 
waa HnUus, and do notercfiise to sulTer any tonuwit thou wdt put me 
to.' Liu'iliiis' words made them all amazc<l that heard biro. Antonius 
(m side, looking upon all lh.*m that had brought him, said 

unto thi-in; ‘.My companions, 1 think ye are sorry you have failed of 
your puq>05C, and that you ibink thU man hath done you great wrong: 
but I assure you, you have taken a better booty than that you folIoAd. 
For instead of an enemy liAre brought a fiiend^ and for my 

part, if you had «brought me Brutus alive, truly I cannot tell what 1 
should have done to him. For I had rather have such men my friepds, 
ns tiiis here, than mine enemies’ Tlien he embraced Ludlius, 
and at that^time delivered him to one of his friends in custody; and 
Lucilius ever after served him faithfully, even to his death." 




^ sore harassed. 


* chance. 


* aiaking iimn thliik wro^ly. 
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[act*v. 


JULIUS CAESAR, 

• • 

Tb% last tAddaata of ttio dnau. Doath of Bnftu» Scene 5.« 

46. Brutus thougtit that there wu no 2 re|t number of men sUtn in 
battle: and, to know tbc truth of it, there tm one called Statiliua, that 
pcoiQu<^ to go through his eneouea, for otherwise it was unpoiable to 
go see their dimp r and from thbnce» if all were well« that he would lift 
up a torch«light in the air, and then return agaifl^with speed to him. 
^ The torcbJigbt was lift up as he had promUcd, for Stalilius wont 
^ thither. Now Brutus seeing Statilios tarry long aflcr that, and that he 
^came not again, he said: * If StatUius lie alive, he will come again.* 
But his evil fortune was such that, as he came back, he lighted in^is 
enemies* hands and was slain. 

**Now the night being far spent, Brutus as he sat bowed towards 
Clitus, one of his men, and i(dd him somewhat in his ear: (he other 
answered him not, but fell a wceping. Tlicrcu(Km he pn>vcd^ 
Dardanus, and said somewhat also to him: at length he came to 
Volumning himself, and s])caking to hho in Greek, prayed him for 
the studies' sake which brought them acquainted together, that he 
would help him to put bis haad to bis sword, to thrust it in him 10 kill 
him. Volumnius denied his reejoest, and soM^d many others: and 
amongst the rest, one of them said, there was uo tarry ing fup»llicm 
there, but that they must needs fly. Then Brutus, using up.' Wc must 
' fly indeed,' said be, *but it musi be with our Lauds, not with our fc*^t.’ 
Then taking every man by the hand, he said these wordv unto iheni 
witli a cheerful countenance: * It fej<uccth my heart, ih.at not one of 
my friends hath failed me at my necti, ^ud 1 do not coni]Vain of ny 
fortune, but only for^ my country's sake: for af for me, I lliink tnyvclf 
happier than they that have ovirconxc, considering that 2 leave a 
perpetual fame of virtue and honesty, the which oar enemie** the 
conquerors shall never attain unto by force or money} neither can IcL^ 
their posterity to say that they, being uau^ty* and unjust men, have 
f sla^u good m^n, to usurp tyraniucal power not (lertoining to them.* 

'^HavingCiO said, be praye^^ every itAn to^hift for himself, and then he 
went a little aside with two or three only, among the, which Stralo was 
one. with whom he came first acquainted by the study of rheto^c. He 
came as near 10 him as be could, ^and taking his sword by tW hilt*with 
both hiS hands, and falling down upon the point of it, ran himself 
through. Others uy that not he, but Strato (at his request) hdd the 
sword in his hand, and turned hk head aside, and that Brutus»felMo\vn 

< ^Ud. < 


pitvcbL 


* wicked. 
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upon it» tnd fo nn Isimself througli, and died prcsMtI]r^«..,Noir 
Antonius haring found Bratus^ body^ he caused it to be wrapped up i& 
one of the richest coat^rmoors^ he had. Afterwards Antonius sent tlM 
ashes of hts body onto ServiUa his mother.*^ 


“The aoUest Bonaa of them aB/' Scene 5. 68—75 


47* “ Brutus, for his virtue and valiantness, was well beloved of th^ 
people and his own, esteemed of noblemen, and hated of no man, not^ 


so much as of his enemies; becaase he was a marvellous lowly a^ 
gentle person, noble-minded, and would never be in any rage, nor 
carried away with pl^sure and covetou$nes.s but had ever an upright 
mind with him, and would never yield to any wrong or injustice; the 
which was the chiefest cause of his fame, of bU rising, and of the 
goodwill that every man bore him; for they were all persuaded that his 
intent was good....For it was said that Anlomus spake it openly divers 
times, that he thought, that of all them that had slain Csesi^, there u*a 5 
none but Brutus only that was moved to do it, as thinking the act 
comiiiendaldc of itself: but. that all tb%other conspirators did conspire 
hib death for some p jvate malice or envy, that (hey otherwise did bear 




Meaaala and Stmto. Scene 5 . 51 — 67 . 

• 

48. ** Masala, that had been Brutus’ great friend, became afrer- 
v.ards Octavius Ca;sar*s friend: shotlly after, Csesni being at good 

leisure, he (wrought Strato, Bhitus’ friend, unto him, and weepin^said: 
* Quear, behold ijeie he that did the last sfrvice to xny Brutus.’ 
CT>ar welcomed him at that time, and afterwards he did him as fi^thful 
scrN'fce imnll hi*) affairs as any Grecian else he had about him, until the 
battle of Actium.” 


* af once. 


* tfniformi. 


* 3 — 



APPENDIX. 

I. 

THE SCENE OP CiP^R’S MURDER. 

Tbfi ml ^ne of Gmr^s murder^ which Shakespeare places tn the 
Capit<d^«lri4 the Curia Pampfiana^ adjoining the Partkus of rooipey's 
theatre ^ see p» io8. 

TUs Curia was a ^^baiU with one side curved and fiimished with 
tiefl of seats. It was used for meetings oi the ScnatCi and in it C«sar 
was murdered at the foot of a colossal statue of Pompe^f which sto^ in 
the oeBtre....ZXtrii^ (he oatbnrst of grief caused hj the d'^th of Julius 
Cseaar the Curia Pamfaitma was bumtt and the scene of the murder 
decreed by the Senate to be a 4>rr t sitUratm* The statue of Pompcy 
was saved from the hrcp and was set ly Augustus on a marble arch at die 
entrsu^ to the Partin^,** (J. II. Mkldle.onp T^t Remains cf Ancitnt 
Ratfte^ II. 6&) 

Shakespeare diverges from the true. Aistarical account in Plutarch, 
and gives the Capitol, not this Curias as the place where the murder 
happened, because of the old liftraty tradition to that effect; cf. 
Chaucer, The MmPt Tbiei 

^This Jnlins to the CapitoUe weate 
Upon a day, as Le %ja monVto gcyff 
And in the Ca^tolk aaoa him hale [rrnnfj 
q This false Brutns, and his other# foon, 

And stikede him with bcydddns [Mkim} anoon 
Widi many a wounde, asd thni they lete him lye** 

So In HamUit uu #• 104—108; ** Yon played wee V the univereky. you 
«ayt..l ibt e^t J^dtaia Cnast' t wts killed V tbe CapitolV^futns 
killedusf't m^{nA.ti$u/4MaCUa/dira, u.t. 14-18. 
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It ii Ibeicfore pnreV ^ ^ ^ fitenuf^ avaodation tbot 

Slud^espeare idects the Capitdt not dw Cmia Pompiiana. 

Cksmx Cdl at tbe (b^t of the itatue of fa&g great and yaoqoi^ed rival, ^ 
one of the most woaderfol pieces of tbe^ron/ fortuie in aQ 
^ historp, Shakespeare cannot lose so iioe a dramatic incidntj hence 
he transfers the statue from its real site in the Curia to^hJlKpitoii a 
good UluitratioA^ I think, of las way of preferring dramatic effect to 
accuracy of historic deuil. 

In one of the palaces of Rome (the PaloMza Spado) is a colossal^ 
marble statue, found in 1553 , which is commonly suppo^ to be 
very statue of Pompey. 

But Professor Middleton tays, ** there is little ground for this belM. 
The original statue of Pompey was probably of bronse/’ Roife quotes 
the allusion to this tradition in Byron’s ChiliU Horrid. 


• ** ATftou/f Crerar doth net wrort^ nor without cause 
Witt he 6 etatis/edP Act lij. Sc« 1, U. 47, 48. 

gist of these lines 15 : ‘I was right in banishing Metellus Cimber 
^ince *^Ci{sar doth not vrrong*': and if I am to recall him, you 
nfust satisfy me with some good reason for changing^ince Caesar 
is not to be moved with empty fla^^ery/ The tone of the speech is 
egotistical, and the reaches its climax in the statement that he 

is incapAle of doing wron^is, in fact, an in&llible, an impycable 
being, a Jeity almost alliere is a strong empha^ (note its position at 
the end of the line) on cause: Metellus has been trying to alter Cmsaris 
puri^se ^ means of sweet words’* and ^*base fawning^’: but these 
tilings are tio ** cause,*’ nor do they appeal to Oesar at all: when be 
changes his mind, it must ^ for some strong reason. 

By satis/ied be me^s convinced that hwmay with pi^jMiety d#thaf 
which is asked of hm;»i.e. (flange hss nfind^ ns the^whole context 
shows. * 

^Prabaf)1y no discussion would have arisen over the passage bpt for 
the fact*thal Ben Jonson quotes it ^ce in a form different from the 
reading of the tst Folio. In the Jnduetwn to one of Jonson's last 
comedies iT^StapU of Hem (acted i 6 ts) a cbvucter says, ** 1 can do 
tj)^to6f if I have cause,” to which the rejdy is nt|de, you 
you mver did wrongs InU with put ramr,” Tlmt is t clev^usioa to 
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Uu9 pusi^ m JMms Ctw. Agiia in hU pro^vork called Disewmes 
JooeoB writes: * 

" 1 reznemb«r» the playen haye often menljoned it as an honour 
to Shakespeare, that in hU writing (whatsoever he penned) he never 
hlotted a line. My answer hath been, Would he had blotted a 
thousandWhich they thought a maletoleiu ^>eechi> I had not told 
posterity this, but for their ^orance, who chose that drcumstance to 
pmvMMl their friend by^ wherein he most faulted; and to juUify mine 
^ own candour 2 for I loved the man, and do honour bis memory, on this 
i^rle Idolatry, ,ai mneh as any. He was (ifuleed) honest, and of an OQ^n 
and free nature; had an eaceUent phantasy, brave notions, and gentle 
expressions; wherein he flowed with that facihty,ihat sometimes it was 
neceaeary he should be stopped: SufflaminAndm trag\ as Augustus said 
of Haterius. His wit was in his own power: would the rule of it had 
been so too 1 Many times he fell into those things {thaf] could not e8eA|>e 
laughter: as lyUcn be said in the person of Cossar, one speaking to him, 
*Oesar, thqu dost me wrong,’ he replied, 'C»ar did n^r wr^ng bttl 
wiiM Just KQusi^ and such like; which were ridiculous. But he rc* 
deeip^ his vices with hb virtuca. There was ever more in him to be 
c praand than to be pardoned. ** ^ 

Now there ia no satisbetory way of reconciling these two alluuiuns 
with' the text of the passage as printed in the ist Folio, editors 

infer {iv>m Jonson’s account that in its original form the passage stood 
thus: ^ 

**Msf€lius, Ccesar, thou dost me jrrong. 

C^ar. Know, Casar <)olh not wr<;^, but with just ^viuse, 

Mor without cause will he be satisfied:'' 

!.e. that at line 46 Metellus interrupted Cssar. It has been argued that 
the paradoxical character of the passage in that fonn excited contem- 
ponsry notice and perhaps ridicule ■ else why was it referred to in TAc 
StaJ/g of Nmsl^txA that for this reason it was altered to its present form 
by editors of the ist F^lio. But the Folio reading is to my mind 
isu^ the doer And therefor L^e more<^ike}y^tdMbe Shakerpeare’s own 
woric. The autocratic ** Csesar doth not wrong” aeems to me to be 
q>oilt by the qualiflcation ** but with just cause/’ I can only supjHDse 
therefore thA Ben Jooson simply misquoted the passage, and^Vhat the 
Ft^o gives us the true reading. 

t ' Ut ihpuld hav* beea checked.’ 
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IlL 

"ST TU, BKVTS.' 

Act m. Sc. t L 77. 

I There appears to be no historical authority for these words. JPlaUrcfa ' 
states that Ocsarf when assailed hj the eonspiraUvs, callld dki in Latin 
to Casca, vile tnritoft Casca, what doest thoo?'*; but he does oc^ 
record that Caesar said anything to Brutus. Shakespeare therefore ha^ 
not the authority of Plutarch. Suetonius^ again» states that Ccesar did^ 
a<]^res6 Brutus^ butm Greeks his words being *andth)|i 

toO| my son None of the other writers of antiquity wlio have narrated 
the death of Oesar raeation the words Et tu^ SmUf *’ The saying, how- 
ever, had t>ccome almost proverbial among Elizabethan writers, and fo 9 
that reason Shakespeare employed it. Editors mention three works 
published earlier than yu/ius Casar which contain the words. 

t» The old Latin play C^ttariz mtzrficU, 1581, by Dr Richaid 
Eedes, performed at Christ Church College, Oxford \ see 

1. Ttuz T^ageJu ef Rickard Dnkz af Yorkcs 159J; in this play 
occurs the line ^ 

Bt tup BrutPf wilt thou stab C»sar too?’' . ^ 

•f! A poem called .icahstus hiz AfUrwitUf iCoo, by S. Nicholson, 
in which ihi} same line is fonml: 

Et tu DrnUf wilt thou stab Oesar loo? 

Thots art my friend, and yilt not see roe wrong’d." 

And to these Dyce adds Oxer's L^end, Mirror for Magiztratez^ 

15S7; • • 

**0 this, quoth I,els violence: then Cassiu%pierc’d my breast; 

And Bmtuz tkou, my sonne, quoth I, whom erst I loved best.’’ 
ft se^jpis likely that “ £/ tu^ originated with the Latin play, 

and was adapted from the icol ai> Wifvov” of Suetonius: the name 
DruU'* being introduced for the sake of clearness, i.e. to show who 
was addressed. Whether this be so or ntg, we may i^onably qgsniwe 
that the Immediate so*c% whic# sugge^pd t^ie saying to Shakespeare was 
the play of TkrdlVue TragicUz^ since that is the work on which the third 
pyt ef fimry VL is based. In recasting 77u Tragedu Shakespeare 
came across-^nd reraembered—&mou5 words attributed to the 
dying Dictator* 
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TV. 

,«lttnvs AUD BAWLST. 

Wbtf luu( been «id m tbe JiUnddcdon as fa) tfat rdatioD of 
C^tar to ItMmUt najp witb tdviAlagt be PippltmtnM bj 
•MiOTenuBitt in Dr Brundes^t fine work (EnglUh tmnalfttion, 1898): 

** ^ftrywhere in Jtiiins Cmtar wo fad tbe proxlmitjr of 
^Tht fict Chnt Hamid hciitates so long before attacking the Kingi finds 
A many i&aons to bdd his baodt is torn with doubto as to the act Ai 
its etesequencest and isdsts on oojuidering ere^hlog even while he 
npbvatds himself fen condderisg so long^U U partly due, no 
double to the drcumstaoce that Shakespeare comes to him dircctl; 
from Bratus* His Hamlet has, so to speak, just seen what happened 
to Bratus, and tbe example it not tneouragiAg, either with rei-pect to 
action in general, or with respect to the murder of a stepfather in 
partieu(Ar««..Bnitus forms the transition to Ilomiet, and Hamlet no 
doubt grew up in Sbakespe^e*s mind during the working out of 
/MkKt Ouar.'’ * , • 

1 am glad to have ttus opportunity of inserting an entirely norel 
comment by I>r Braudes on another point in the play, vis. the £u.t that 
(be Dictator refers to himself several times in the 31*^ person as 
*^Csesar.* His doing so creates an impression of intense pride and 
egotism. ** He forgets himself as he actually is** (Says Dowdeu), **and 
knows only the vast Jegendary power named ^Casar.’ lie is 4 numen 
[*divilJty to himself, ^>eaking of 'Csesai^ in tl^ third person, as if uf 
some power above aii<f behind his consciousness.*’ 

Now Dr Brandes reminds us that in his Comwntarus Cwsar 
always speaks of hfanself in the third person, and calls bimsdlf by his 
name**: Shakespeare may have known this, but luisintcrprelcd Ca^ar's 
motive and turn^ what was really a mark of modesty into a mark of 
pdd^ The ei^Iuution is^very ingen^us, I think. 
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L Begnlar Tjrp« of Blank Tone. 

Blimk verse^ cons&U of aorliymed lioee, each of which, if constructed 
accordici* to (he regular type, fife feet, each foot being coos' 

posed of two ayllablcs and having a Urong stress or accent on (he second 
syllable, so that each line has Ave stretseti falling respcctivdy on (he 
even syllables, a, 4, 6, S, 10. Here is an example from Julius Casart 
^‘Nor stdiny (dwer, ( nor walls | of bca ten briss" (L*}. $5)# 
rilythm of a line like (his is a rising" rhythm. 

Blank verse prior to Marlowe, tSe great Elizabethan dramatist 
whose work inflaeAed sffakespeare, was modelled strictly on this 
type* Further, this early blank verse was what is termed ^^end-stopt" s 
that is to say, there was almost always s^mi pause, however slight, in 
t^ie sense, and consequently in the rbythm, at the close of etch line; 
while the cotfplei was normally thermit of tlie sense. As an example 
of this **end«8topt," strictly legtlar verse, take the following extract 
from the first play wiittefi in blank verse, viz. the tiagedy#caUed 
CorMuc ( i 560 ‘ 

^ Why should I live and linger forth my time, 

*ln longer life to double my distress? 

O me most woeful wight! whom no mishap 
Long ere thU day could have bereaved hepce 1 
Moaghi not thc$e hagds by fortune or by fajb 
flave^icrced ^is bieast, an 9 life with iron reft?” 

^ Tjit Item is aomctltnes called 'iambic pmosmeter vene,' but tbU and other 
tcAis, the symhob, of Gredc prosody sluMld be avoided, siate cUadca) piecres, 
Gtvftk am! Latio, based «a a dtlTefoot ^ueapte from SnglUh prMody. Tke basis 
of classical petre is (he ** quantity " of syUabtes^ and this ts represeated by the syahols 
^ (leog sylUUe) and ^ fsliort). The bads of EoaHeh sotze is strm or accent (i.a the ^ 
ajpss Ifid by the voice 00 a syllable la proocaoeing aad stress ihould ^ 
l^veesiued by the syuiboU' (siroeg stress) end' (weak)^ 
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JUUUS QMS\K 


If tbo whole /mUm Cms^r were writfeft ia verse of this kind 
the effect* obriottslf* would be intoleitbly moaoto&otti. Blenk verle 
before Murlowe knu intolerably moDotonooa, A%d in an especial degree 
unsuited to the dnmat which with its varying situations and moods 
needs a varied medi&t of expression more than any other kind of 
poetry. Marlnwe*s great servift to metre* carried liirther by Shake- 
speare« was to introduce variations into the existing type of the blank 
deca^llabic measure. In fact, analysis of the bla^ verse of any 
Vrtter really resolves itself into a study of his modifications of the 
^*^end‘itop(*’ r^ular type. 


n. ShiJreapeare'e Variations of the Regular Type. 


The chief vaiiaiions found in Shakespeare (some of them often 
combined ia the same line) are these: 

s, IVmA strusis. As we read a passage of blank verse our car 
tells us that the stresses or accents are not always Lhc ^aoie weight in 
all the five feet of each line. Thus in the Nne s 

*^The nobe | of bit|tle hur{tlcd In | the dir^' (a. s. as) * * 
we feel at once that the stress in the 4th foot is not equal \p that which 
comes in the other feet. A light stress like this is commonly called % 
‘‘weak stress.’* Two weak sires^ may occur in the «une line, but 
rarely come together. The foot in w^ich a weak stress is least frequent 
is the ^rst. The nse of weak stresses at tk^ rnd of a line infreases in 
Shakespeare’s blank ^rse, the tendency of whieh (as wc shall see) is 
more and more to let the sense and rhythm “ run on” from line to line. 
It ia perhaps with prepositions that a weak stress, in any foqt, occurs 
most often. 

Here are lines with weak stresses: 

“AUsi I it ^ed, I ‘Give^me | some drink,) TU{n(ia5), 

As i 1 slcWgirl” (I. a» iij, * 

*‘I found 1 it in I his cldsjet* ’ifa | his wQl* (Hi. a.* 134). 

'*And tod I impajtientl^ \ stdmp’d with | your fo 6 t” (li. t*. 944)*^ 
lds|ty 6 ln(ews, thr 6 w|iog^lt | aside” (i. a. 108). ** 

“And sdy j you dd’t 1 by our | permls(si6n” (ill. i. 947)^ 


‘ Dr Abbott o»ijmAtoa that ratber Iom thaa eae Hno of tbroe bai the TulKiu 


114^ 

tuSt^ 


oi five itroag itrtMe^ aadttbat about two Uaee out of three have four uroog atrcuie 
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^'But i I tm cdnsjtaol it | the ndrjtberQ stir, 

Of wh<Sse I true-flx’d | sad r^lting quilfit^ 

There (s j no fil{lQfr In | the flrjmandnt (in* i* 60—62). 

It may not be amiss to remind the yoosg student that in reading a 
^passage of Shakespeare aloud he ahonld be careful to give weak 
stresses aa weak, a.e. not lay the same emphasis mdiscriAinatdy on ^1 
the stressed syllables. 

•», InvtrUd strisset^. The strong stress may &11 on the Rrst of 
the two syllables that form a foot—as the student will have observea 
in^cvcral of the* lines quoted above. The following extracts al^ 
contain examples: 

*^Lo6ks in | the clouds, [ sedroing | the bise { degrees(n. i. s6). 

'^Musing I and sighjing, with | ycHir irms | aerdss’’ (il. i. 740]. 
heir I a idngue, | shriller | than iJl {the xnti(5ic), 

Cry ^Cs^lsar.* Speaks | O^sar | is tdm'd | to heir” (i. 1. r6,17). 

^*Arc ill I thy c6n)quest$, gld^ries, tn|un)pbs, spoils, 

Shrunk to | this ht|t]e meajsure?” (111. 1. 149, 150). 

I has bid j great wrong. 

His he, I misters?” (lit. a. 115). 

Inversion of the stress k most frequent ader a pause: hence the 
fod! th which it occurs most often is the first (i.e. alter the pause at the 
end of the preceding line). There may be two inversions in one line, 
zS the first and last two of the examples show; but they ate seldom 
consecutive. 7 ^ts shifting of the stress mphasises a word. It also 
varies the regular rising rhytl||a* of the normal blank verse by 
a * Tailing rhythen.” 

3. Extra syllaiU% Instead of ten syllabigs a line may (^tain 
eleven or oven twelve. An extra syllable, unstressed, may occur at 
any^in^ in the line before or after a pause: hence it is commonest 
in the last foot (the end of a line being the commonest place for a 
pause), and frequent about the middle of a line (where there is oAen a 
l>reak in the sense or rhythm). Compare ^ 

‘^'Ihat yott I do Mve | me, am o^thiqg jeil(ous] • (l- 2. 

thenwl tc^eth(er), { yoiirs is fas fiir | a nime” (i. 2. 244). 

“ P 4 ^(Jb I me, Jdl(ius)I [ Hdre wast | thou biy’d, j brave hirt” 

• •• . (m. 

** S 6 let I it bd I with Qk(sar). | The n6|ble Bru(tits) ” (ill. 2. 82}. 


* Cf. Mr Robert Bridges's work, Pn>t$d/, pp. 19-^t, where Milton^s 

ravenions U fully aoslysed and lUustnted In a that helps the study of 
Shakespeare's iaverstona 
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juuus assASt^. 


I a piio^icci 4{Uer.thiUi | yemSA 

Xo ) coadl(tioBi). I Go t6t I ro« in 1 aati CiiWn^" 


(IV, i. 3Vl3’** 

t» in 


7)- 


An ^ctim tjrlUble^ unfitrtmd’i ct tbe jttd of n 
ind Iw of (hM ckmpUo, ii tnrioufly called n **donUe ending*^ and^ 
a ^ taBunine'ending-* Tbe Ak of ibe ** doable ondiag*' becomet 
increnafaigly freqaent aa Shakeipeare’e blank vem gtowa more complex. 

Doable coding^*’ incveaae^ from 4 pet cent, in Lg^slahmf^ilMtxo 
5} in T%e middle plays saeh as As Kw LUk U having a 

'oucoitage of about i& The percentage of '^doable ending" is 
ttoefare one of tlie diief of the metrical mats which help os to fix the 
date of a play- In fact the use of ‘^double eKiipgs’* is the commonest 
of Shakespeare's variatios^ of the normal blaxik verse* The extra 
pliable at the end of a line not only gives variety by breaking the 
regalar movement of the ten^syllabled lines, but also, where there b 
no pause after it, carries on the sense and rhytltm to the next line. 

Sometigms two extra syilabtes occur at the end^kss commonly, in 
the middle - of a line. Compare ^ 

^'Todk it I too ea(gerly): | bis sdl]dters ffll} to spoil” (v. 3, 

This licence is specially frequent with profwr uampi compare 
*^Yott sliiU, I Mark An(toDy^* | 

Briuttts, I a word | with yod ” 

^iii. r, S3i). 

*'To yod I our swdrds | have Iedd|eQ points, | Mark ^(tony)” 

^ ^ (m- I- » 73 )- 

The iKimber of lines with two extra sjjlabks increases macb in the 
later fhyi oi Shakespeare. 

4* (cr Xuh^) verst. The blank verse of Shakespeare’s 

early plays shows clearly the influence of the rhymed couplet which 
he bad used ao much in his very earliest work. In bis early blank 
verse the rhyme indeed is gone, but the couplet form remains, with its 
jreqi^iii pause of sense, and consequently of rhythm, at the end of the 
first line, and^ts still mege fluent Oitop ^ the end oi^ the second. 

^ Aa tritAkk (hftt hcAn or vwilU AMOfaUf beAr a b rare io 

Shsltt^Mara The uis of ndi ^tlsbiei ut the ead of a Sue k a ieatare oferieicHbr's 
rene, and tbs frequeat eccurmee ef dsea to ffiMrjf k'ffJ. is out ctf ibt meuicil 
argumeflts that he «telB a food dcql of that ptoy. hUUoo tow one or ^0 rnttaaoes 
to Cems^l eC 63$, ** Bwv a foUca flotwr, but aot to ihk (sotV" 
s Tks mtrtcalmtodcs to theseBtou * are taken froat various ioofcew 
s CC alia It. a, sy i m, s. 137; tu. a 69 etc*; aim to iv* 1. a 
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Lines of this type nwkelJ/tlM first itepinifam^iiti#B0^Uilokn^^ 
freedom in the ezpradoo of scsae ud wied ve still sheedt j 

andtod come onl/ irtien the sow *^nios on* fym 

one* Ifaie to another. ^ 

I If at die end of a line then is an^ pane m dw senses JiowetCBi 
•li^t—neb a pansa far instaace as Is marked with a eoftmsiJibrHne 
is tenned ^^end^stopt.*' If there k no pause in the sense at tlw dad 
the line It is tenned ^^uostopt ** or lun-oo.** There k a progwesise 
crease of ‘^ttnslopt” Terse in the pla]«. The ^oportioo of 
^^^'Stopt * lines bin ZnsVZ^Wr*/Zer/onlj i in iS (approshnttdy^ 
in TA$ Winiif^t TaU it k aboat i in s« The amount, therefare, of 

unstopt ** veise in a play k another of the metrical tests by which the 
period of its composition may, to some extent, be inferred. 

The rhythm of a line depends greatly on the sense; where there k 
any pause in the sense there must be a pause in the rhythm. The great 
merit of unstopt *’ blank verse k that the sense by overflowing^ into the 
next line tends to carry the rhythm with it, and thus the pauses in the 
rhythn^or time of the verse, instead of coming always at the end, come 
in other parts of the Ijne. e 

5. A tyllabU s/mtrtd, •“i'rovided there be only one accented 
byllhBle, there may be more thnn two syllables in any foot. ' It k he' 
is as much ^fooi as *’tiv he ‘we will serve’ as ‘we’ll serve’; ‘it k 
ofer’ as ‘ 'tk o'er.’ 

** Naturall)vt is among pronouns ^d the auxiliary verbs that we most 
look for uncmphatic syllables In ^le Shakespearian verse. Sometimes 
the uncmphatic nature of 1]^ syllable is indicated by a contrac^cm in 
the spelling. Often, hpwever, syllables may be propped ox slutred In 
sound, although they are expressed to the sight” (Abbott). 

) \ hn overflow \$ helped by the use of eod **wedc" endfoas to x lizM 

"T.i£bt endings'* are monosyllehJes on which the voice can to a small extent d weft**; 
siish as the parts of the aunUary verbs, Iv, kav^, atwZr, mn, do: pronouns &e 
/, w€, tww, A/, sAv, /A^r, wA^, «A^, eu. \ ^ cnuunctions such as Jgbm^ 
vJtorff whii€, Weak endings ** are those monosylfablea over wbkfl the vploe passes 

with prai^cany ao stress at aJia-e.g. the prepodKonAaX, ^ M, 

with; aho htt, iA ihmu, ih^t: all words whkh go very closely eirh 

vh^ f(41onf and therefore Uak the end of Hoe vilh the begiaid^ of tht next 

The use ^ these endings belong* to th« larer playe. ** Light ending*’’ sA flrst 
nuBkeroai (si) in Ma^btth (k6o6), and '* weafi endings* (s8) b Af^ony xnd Cko^^Ura 
(1606). Soim of tha eariy pbys have ositber light enfUngs" oer *' weak.* Soiae 
have a vary few *'ljght endtugs.* Of '* weak eudings*' no pky bu more ^hao Xtew 
oj^ll mxd CUo^mirt^ Tho propoctlon of shaM en^ngi— **Hght** and 

**wank'*-^ therefore another of the metrical CcsUepplkd|o the Aaieridi^(lDgTaa). 
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Hib prindplK th«t two uirttiesaed tyUsblcf may go in the same foot 
one streflted sj^Uable U wy imporUAt iMCAUse ftti %o composed 
haye a rapid, almost tris^able affect which tends m^ch to vary the 
AMina! lise« Extmgles art: 

Of I be sd{orin(cers)» | b^t not but|chersy Ca<(as)" (il i* t66). i 
tras surti^ year Idrd j ship dM | not five | it (iv. 3. 154). 
'^Letmeae^, | letmese^; | isnot | thele&f] t^’ddowo?'’ (^^.3.173}. 
^This licence is ipedally characteristic of the later plays. Compare 
** Bdt that I the sday | modntit^ ^ to the^ wiJ|ki&*s chtek " 

{TJu Tan/estf u s«^). 

And hdre | was Uft | by the sail|ors. Thou, | my slave 

{Tks Ttmpfitf I. 1. *70). 
‘MKm that | you sir, ( *The godcl ( old Idrd, | Gona^[Io’'^ 

(Tie Temfest, V. i. 13). 

**My K^igan coun|seIs W'ell: | come out j o* the stdrm'* 

{King Liiir^ ll. 4. 31s). 

**V thevlist I nighlS storm | I auch | a f^ljlow $i\v" 

{A^ing Leary IV^ 1. 34), 
6. Omifihfts, After a p^^se or inteiruption^there is sometiioes ati 
^ omission {a) of an unstressed syllable (oftettest in Ibt first foot), or (^) of 
a stress, or (r) even of a whole foot. * ^ 

is obvious*’ (says Abbott) ^*ihat a syllable or,foot may l>e 
supidlecl by a gesture, as beckoning, a movement of the head to listA, 
or the hand to demand attentipn’*: or ibe blank may be accounted 
for by an interruption, such as the entrance of another character, or by 
a ma^ed pause or break in the sense. Compart * 

(tf) y^rs \fi{ happy days | befal” {IH<hr-d IL 1. 1. 20). 

^‘Th^ I the whifning sdodllboy with ) his ^t{chel'* 

{As yju Like Ity H 7. ^5). 

Id) ‘‘Flattc|rcial [Turns to Bntius\ \ KowBrujtus thank | yourself 

(V. 1. 45). 

e** Messdl^ 1 [Mtisala Sums and saluSes] \ Whit says | my g< 5 n|eril 7 ** 

' • f, • t * (v. >. 70) 

(r) •‘He’sta'cnj | [Shau/] \ aAd.hirkl | theysliodl j forjdy” {v.3.31). 

“a palltry ring * . ^ 

* That hh( j did give me, | [l.augks eenttmfdu^sly\ \ wliase f^|sy 
vns'* ( 71 / Mirchant ef Vtnifiy v» 1. 147, 146^. 

) SomctiiM^ ta «icb cases ihe Folia |»iiM» tA\ ihowiog that tbe wof J Ms nais^ii 
to be slurred (Abbop). 
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7« Litm ^ wrtgultk length. Shakespeare uses 4 inei ot tijxte feet 
olten (t. e. sj. r6i, 306 etc.); lees htefltnUy, Uaei of two feet (n. 1.6^}^ 
espccully to break th# couiae of some pattion^e speech (i. 277 1 

V* 8- 37)» halMinesoccasionaJJy; brief qaesdons and exclamations i which 
metrically need not count; and rarely lines with six 9t(ong scr|»e 8 , i.e. 
Alexandrines^ (the type of verse which ends each stans/in TkiJhurle 
Quetne). * 

As a rale, the use of a short line corresponds with something in th^ 
sense, eg. a break (as at the end of a speech), agitation, conversations^ 
effect of question and answer, strodg emphasis. Thus in i. 3. 71 and ^ 
we feel (as Abbott says) that Cassius pauses to look round snd see that 
he is not overheard, and also to notice the effect of his words on Cosca. 
In ti. I. 6s Drutus jmses as a thought strikes him; in 306 of the same 
scene there is the emphasis of a solemn promise. In ir. 4. 16 Portia*s 
agitation is manifest. At the close of a speech a short line gives perhaps 
greater emphasis (ill. i» 48), and certainly variety. 

There is, I think, no genuine Alexandrine in /uliue There 

are several lincd which look like Alexandrines (** apparent Alexandrines,’^ 
as Abbott calls them^ but which on examination are found not to hav 
six unmistakeable stse^ses. • Thus in each of the following lines one 
sylM^le or more can be slurred or elided or treated as eztra^metrical. 

(a) ** Sat h6n|our In 16 ne eye, | and death} i’ tb’ 6th(er}” (i» e. 86). 

{b) misk | thy m6n|slfous vis(age). | Sc^k none | conspl(racy)’* 

• • • (11. J. 81). 

(c) **Our pdr|pose n^c|essa|t9 ind [not dn(vious)*’ (il« i. 178). 

((f) ** And talk 11 ’ you si^e(limes)?| Dw^ll 11 but In | the s6b(ifebs)?’’ 

(11. 1. 285). 

Here the curious rhythm reflects Portia’s agitation* 

(e) ** And lb 4 se | does she [ apply I for warn(mg$), | and p<^(tents} *' 

(11. s. 60). 

Dr Abbott, however, seems to class this line as an Alexandria 
which portent has the Latin su^nluation portlnt. f 

(/)• •'WilLcome i wfiin it 1 will come. 


I 

Whit say | the ad(gui'ers)?” 

(n. f. 37)- 


^ So callad ftlthet Groin Alexnndre Paria aa old Prond> (>oet, or from the RctnoK 
4'AlixoH<frf^ a lath ceocury poem al>out Alexander the Great* written in rhymed 
li^of^ Teel, in enupku. It i< the metre of French tra^dy (e.g. of ihe tragedies 
of and (*orneilk). 
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» )** (ni.t.ay). 

Ttib «of tiw plvni aad pomMiTt cum of Aowu of « 4 tich dib 
•iogvlBr oa& i» « ^ «i« «nd ^ ia often Mt MWkted I being ibwrbed 
orto the pTfcediiq;« souad (Abbott). 

M f^then^adt') • ^bler min | in Rime | thu Anftony)” 

’ (in. .. ui). 

(i) ^*Thftt aide | them 66 \ \ TlM7*n wise | end 

(lu. u9), 

{/) **Cdme (o { oar tdoti | till wi | have dine | oar einffance)^ ** 
^ (IV. 

AgftlHf some seemingly six*foot lina are really ^Uriaeter couplets 
diet ill ^^coupleu of iwo verses of three accents eadi.4.oneD thus printed 
as two 8q)inte short verses b the Folio ..oShakapeare seems to have 
used this metre mostly for nfid dialogue and atort^ aod b comic ud 
the lighter kbd of eeriotu poetry^ (Abbott)* Generally some notion 
of division is suggested. Examples of these couplets in Julxnt Casar 
are: l» a. ^^4 (when a comparison b divided equally between the two 
part»}; li« 4. 3s (where the equal division re|»ri.6entJ tlie antithesis); 
and 11. i. irS; ill. 1. 1161 v. 1* 108. Each of the last throe U 
<£nded between the speakers (as b oftemthc ense with the trimeter 
couplet)) there being an extra sylbble b one half of 11. s. 

V. i. 108. 


TbesCi then, are the chief modes by which Shakespeare diversifies 
the itmctaiq of regular Mask verse. Their .geneial result has been 
wdU Slimmed up thus; that they make the efiect of Sbakespeareb 
maturer blank verse rather rivythmical than, rigidly metrical, i* :* more a 
matte? of stresses distributed with endless va^ety than of syllables 
previously calculaied and accented according to a normal standard. 
Every student shoald grasp these variations thoroughly, particular!)^ the 
tint five, and observe the illufitrations of them that occur in any play 
(cspedally the bter plays) that be may be stndying* 

^nd he mnstj of course, remember that scansion depends much on 
the way b wh^ a writer abbreviates (r lengthens sounds, as the metre 
requires. j 


• 

^ Ths sysbri ' b iatendad la ihov'dwi a soir«l b ignored b the scansion, 
dm^ H be heaid w kas b pmauaciatW Tharais«oa«aa<(of maridnf 
the diffisreitt defiaai of rtaniog; thus, rapra ws im with isk aoenracy iha 

promacktioo which xnKK ba fl^ to cwphrwwf b this tfna» eWeaa thaayabd ' 
would ovsf-acaphasiM shMdumaf aouei rsqatred Id fai 
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AbbierinticD OMnpri«M all the cam ia iriiieb a ^Uable doeb aot 
caant metrically—whether tt be eHded \ cntitractedi or alvrcil*. Many 
abbreviatione telong tojeveryday speech* othera to poetical itaage. . 

Of lengthening of sounds the most impoitant example is the scaosiott 
of a caoDosyllabk as a whole foot K , 

For fill! detail^ the student must refdl to the standsxd tothority^ fix* 
Dr AbboU’s SAaif/^riam Gram0$ar, pp. 344—*387. 

HI. Sh&kespearg'a use of Ehyme. 

In hif early plays Shalcespeare uses the rhymed couplet^ very 
la^ly; but gradually^the amount of thyme declines* so that the pro* 
portion of rhymed couplets in a piece is one of tbe surest indications of 
the period to which it belongs. 

Is there much riiyme? the play is early. 

Is there little rhyme? the play is late. 

^*)n Lab^ur^t L^t there are about two rhymed lines ttPevery one 
of blanh verse. In Tkt Ccmf<fy of Etwt there are 380 rhymed lines 
to tijo onrhymed. Tht Ttmpeuv^ rhymed lines occur; in Tk^ 
IVinUf^s T^U not onwf* (Do#den). 

Ilf applying the rhyme test we must exclude tbe cases where there is 
a special reasQp for the use of rhyme. Thus the rhyme of the Masque 
in^Act tv. of Tho Ttmpisi has no bearing whatsoever ou the date of the 
play, because Masques were usually ^tten in rhymed measures. Smi* 
larly all songs such as we get in Likt //* Tko Tempati and 7 %r 

}YtHt€r's Tati must, of course be excluded. ^ 

Let us coxxsider for ^moment the reasons whioh led Shakespeam to 
adopt blank verse and gradually abandon rhyme* 

An a ^edium of dramatic expression blank verse* of tbe varied 
Shakespearian type, has these points of superiority over rhyme: 

I. Naturalnai. Rhyme is artidcial. It reminds us, therefore,— 
perhaps I should say, never kts us forget*r-that the pl^y u % Jlay, * 
—fiction and not reality—^causMi real^ife people do not converse In 

ft 

^ Cf. lhe»oecaslooal ellsioa of t)m and Ar before a vowel, e £. ** 7 * 4 ’ ambtjtlous 
Sjeem ((• S* 7 ): 7 *eavf 1 |ope bod {conUlo | ceie»likl ^'rits*' {ffinry 

V . 1.1. 31). • 

* C£ the footxkOta on p eoS. 

* Cf. kivA (11. a. t*t)g mark (m. 1.18)* As jin* (jn, u f 7i^Me note), **the 
•nff*' <1:^. t5^jnm(rr. > g), a«rr(iv. 3.179). 

df«. ofAve (oh la each liae; efi L a 3e5, 3*6* 


V. T. C 
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rbymt. in oAtm U of gna mottoo do« thjmt detOOf 

Qie iUocioii of retlitf t w* «tac^ oMMfre of l^atr loniy al Cono 4 l 
W-ibjaMd co^^ti. Biojifc v«M Qtt tbe oihff haad baft raMthiog 
of the of eoAf«rMit»» tod hatudneVi b a wjr great help 

towttdi nak^^etiab oppaar Uke tntlu 
^ a. rVrttflByti The tiecasai^ of Ajmag fertraiat spon a ' 

writer each oa hlahi verse obnoailp docs not lavolfe» tod ofiea forces 
^jdatDiaovitheerdcrorwoidsdt'evc8tovseaksssQiubWw(Hd* The 

rhythm too of riia rhymed eoaptet tends itrongly to eoitfioe the mm 
wkhia t)ie Isodta of the couplet, whereas io the blaok eene of a tkltful 
4 dUr the sense ** nun oa ** ea^Iy from Ike to line. In bet, in the 
rhymhd Coupkt the verse b apt to dominate the^senset while in blank 
vase the aense finds nofettaed expresrion. And so blank vene has not 
only •om^thing of the naturalness but abo somethutg of the freedum of 
convmaikio* 

3. Phrir/y. In a paragraph of rhymed couplets the pauses in the 
soise and ^therefore in the rhythm are monotonous. We constantly 
have a pause at the end of the first line and almost always a ^usc at 
the end of the second. With the umfomuty of a passage composed in 
iuis form contrast the varied rhythms of sa^ bian^ verse as that of THs 
where the pauses are dbtnbaled with evet-cbanging divvtsily 
of cadottce. 

Agaiiii the rhyme of a long narrative poem when read, or of a short 
lyric when recited, has a pleasing effect; but in a long spell of spokes 
vem I think that the sound of rhyoe, though at first agreeable to tt, 
gradually tires the ear. ^ , 

What rhyme we do get iu Shakespeare’s btff plays b mainly at the 
end of a scene, when it saves to indicate coiwlusion, and (less 
commonly) at the close of a tong speech, when it forms a kind of 
cUmaa. As to the forma use (cf. 1. a. 395, 396, note) Dr Abbott says: 

Rhyme was ofloi used as an effective termination at the end of the 
sce^ When the scenoy^^was not changed, or the arrangemenu were 
so defediyr U)at the diange was not perceptible, it ^as, perhaps, 
additionally derirable to mark that a scene win finished.” 

And just M rhyme oAen marks the dose of a aeene, so it someUmea 
marks the close of a dupta in a iain‘i etrea, sad viggcsth arewell. 


I Tbcre was no movable te«a«m tkc ooly oovaid todiesdoa ihv locality 


faucaded waa some ttafa^ p io y eity* v.g *'a bod to dgaHy ahod^himberi a UWv 
wSthpou itpoait todeaifr aoouadaf^boM; or aboard boariai 10 larroCuieiudho 
eanw of me ]dacs^«** 1 NVdas. ^ 
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A striking example of 4 hi> ase of rfajrriw ^ 

» 3. 67—76, where old Aden «nl b6mi0, to MX iMk , 
their expedition, eevei^f bid !iu«WeU SinOfft^ 

ia XuAani //. {z. a. 149—149. the cbpote «««!tows % 

^the King’s fiirourites that thdr period of 

are ptfUng for ever; while in v. 3.110^119. it eeQphsriAathfi^l^ 
of the close of Rkhard’s life. Again, in King Lmr ^ boaspasalN^Jr 
late play, 1603—1606) the banished Kent is ouule tons* ihjmia 
leave-taking (1.1. 183—190). •, -i ^ 

One other aoticrable puipoK tX riiyae is found in plays Kt Me |p 
OifuUo (about 1604} and Inar, via. to express mMaliting refleesiont on 
life and give them ,a seuteniioos, epigrammalio effect > Dowdol 
instances OilUUo, i. 3. sos—119. and ii. t. 149—161. .n$B 
rhyme b natunl because proverbial wisdom to cAen taker % fhfnad 
foim. Maxima stick better in the memoiy when th(7 are 


IV. Shakespeare's use ^ ef Prose. 

Pic^ h vMtd in (he foU&wing scenes of /tdi%is Cixw. i« |. 

Us If Ills 1; Ills 3. 

Of these €ve in^Usccs the sccond«--Cesca*s dewniptioa of the offer 
of the ctx>wn to Ciesar^^llu^tes the aiost jmpoitant use to which 
Shakespeare puts prose in his phy^ viz* ms a colloquial laediiUD of 
«)iprus<;ion. It is always mstgicive to note bow in parts where a 
conversatlibna]) not tragic or |K«tical» effect is desired^ verse gtvtsi( 2 acie 
to prose, and vict wrM\ and how chaiacters a%ich are viewsd in a 
wholly tragic or poetical light normally use vene alone. Thus In this 
partiblar» scene {u while Casca givea his description in prosc» 
Brutus and Cwea make their comments and questi^ms in vene; $xA, 
Casern himself speaks entiieJy in verse at his next mppeaiuc^ where the 
intctest is purely irs^ic and own inoer tharacter is Atvealed tAder 
stress of the Agitation roused the stwnn.* * 

FrcKe IS com Aonly assigned by Shakespeore^lo chanteters of bumble 
po»^oa.^^*It is the normal mecLam in scenes of * 4 ow life.*’ Brace the 
contrast diawn in i. i between the speech of ** the cituras*' and of the 
Tnbunes; ^nd the similar contrast in litf where the tiusitiou from 


^ 8uWr» it doesoot coow under ihe htAdiaa “metre*; but U is eo&vodest ta 
iretf Um fubiea b«r* Sm Abbott, jv 4^9* ^ ^ 

U—« 
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vctae ^ the ent^ of the tuiboleot opwi is HM^ked. A diffierent ioH 
of ctttrftst accottnU for the prose of Brtihu^s q>eecb (tin S| jBi 
ootc), ^ 

Another, cmpicuoss use of prose in Shakespeirt is for comic parts 
and the^eech <k comic chauciers like the Clovns of the Comedies^ 
e.g. Touchst(^ in j4f Kw ZM //» who never drop^into blank verse. 
This use does not occur in Julius Casar as it has no huroorous element. 
^ Other minor uses of prose hj Shakespeare are for letters (ii. $. 

iq)i proclamations, etc., and occasionally (as though even blank 
jgtsu were too artificial) for the etfpression of extreme emotion and 
mental derangement (cf. iMf, m. 4 )^ 



HINTS ON SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLISH. 

.1 

Thr following olementAry hinU we intended to renund yonng 
students of some iitrfp\t but important facts whidh they >rc apt to 
forget when asked to explain points of grammar and idiom in Shake* 
speare’s English. 

To begin with, avoid using the word “ mistake ** in connection with 
Shakespearian English. Do not speak of **Shakespeare’s mistakes.” 
In most cases the “mistake^ will be yours^ not bis. RciAmbcr that 
things in his English which appear to us irregular may for the most 
part he explained by^ne of two principAs 

{I) The difference ftetween Elizabethan and modem English; 

* * (a) The difference between spoken and written English. 

(f) As tP the former: what is considered bad English now may 
h 5 \e been considered good English in Shakespeare’s lime. Language 
must change in the space of 300 yeas. Elizabethan English, recollect, 
contains an clement of Old English, i.e. inflected English that had 
casc endillgs for the nouns,* terminations for the verbs, and th% like. 
Ily the end of the i6tlf century most of these inffcetions had died out, 
hul some survived, and the influence of the earlier inflected stage still 
affertod the language. Often when we enquire mto the history of some 
h:]j/al>clhan idiom which seems to us curious we find that it is a relic of 
an old usage I^L us take.an example. 

Thcie arc numerous cases in Shakespeare where «i verb i# thdf 
present tense^haa the inflation tr, thot^h rl» subject is V^ral; cf. the 
following Hues ia /fuAarU //. II. 3. 4^ 5' 

« These high wild hills and rough uneven ways ^ 
Dram out our miles, avl makti them wearisome.** 

The verbs draws and makes appear to be singular : but they are not 
Each is plural, agreeing with its plural antecedents hills and ways) and 
s^s if^e plural inflection of the present tense used in the Northern 
dialect of Old English. In the Southern dialect iftflectiow was ttk$ 
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in ^TbeQ Shake^>e&re wm b6m aU three foim were 

gettii^ letwriete; but aB three m found in his wofts« and 
ycK3ri^y,er or ^ manjr 68». His ve of the^kst is a food illosUadon 
at Stbawet} between Sbakespevian and modern Encliah» 
i(l) W tee of ^ pain that dtffenmce^-'Tis. the inflocnce of a 

still eariier fo&eeM EngUslL ^ 

(s) A diamatist makes his characters speak/and tells his story 
^hroQj^ tMx mouths i he it not like a historian who writes the story 
Vn his own worda ' The EogUsh of a play uhich is meant to be spoken 
la^'ist not be judged by the same standard as the Englte of a Hist'^ 
which is meant to be read. For consider how much more correct and 
regular in style a btok usually is than a speech or a conversation. In 
speaking we b^in a sentence one way and we may hnish it in anotliei^ 
some fredi idea striking us or some interruption occurring. Speed) is 
liable to constant changes, swift turns of thought; it leaves Uiings out, 
supplying the ommion, very Ukely. with a gesture; it often combines 
two forms of expression. But a writer can correct and polish his 
composition until all irregularities are removed. Spoken English 
'^'^refore is less regular^ than written Kiiglish; *nd it is to this very 
^ irregularity tliat Shakespeare^s plays owe sometiiing of their urdike 
reality. If Shakesi>eare made bU characters speak with the correctness 
of a copybook we should regard tl»cfU as mere puppets, lot as living 
beings. 

Here is a passage taken from Htnry V, (iv. 3. 34-**36); ^suppose 
that comment on hs **grammatical peculiarities” is required: 

^ Rather proclaim it... 

That he which hath no stomach to this ftghU 
Let him depart.” 

Two things strike us at once—“he vfhuh^ and “Tljat he ..Jet him 
depart” is now bad English; then it was quite regular 

KnglisL The student should lay that the usage was correct in 
kilicauethan E.'gltsh, and gi<ie some illustration of it. The Prayer-Book 
will supply him with a ver^ fan liar one. 

“That he...let him depart.” A prose-writer wouid have Rnlshed 

s 

^ Cff foM 4fid 4f(rM ttsed ai phuala. 

r Cf. n«jrvi« in Ibrnm^ it 1 . 5 S: see <7. to that play. 

* Afiolher expect of It ia the free Eliabethan lue of participial aud adjectival 
termioations. CL ‘Mnsupprcuivai* ll« s.ts4* ^uuntimbared/ lit. t. S|S 'VuDracril- 

abifl,” IV. f. la. ^ ^ 

^ Note tfcs trreauktf lenueoet ef Units in Shaksspeare; ef. it. t. ts (note). 
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wUh the regular sequeoee ‘‘wcyr depart.*^ Bat Heii^ V. k supposed 
W uy the words; sod at the moment be is deeply stirred. Emotke 
leads him to pass st^denly from mdirimt to direct speech. ‘Ths 
concluaios, though less regular^ is far more vtvi^. This brief passage 
f therefore exempliScs the difrerence (tf) be^eeo S^isabethan and 

our own, (6) between spoken Engli^ and written. It » useful atseayi 
to confer whether the one principle or the other can be applied. 

Three general featu res of Shakespeare’s English should be A«erved 
(i) Its brevity» 

(i) its emphasis, ^ 

(3) its tendency to interchange parts of speech. 

(1) Brevity. Shakespeare often uses terse, elliptical turns of express 
sion. The following couplet is from Treiius and Crusida (l* 5.287« 28B}: 

^*And may that soldier a mere recreant prove 
That meant not, hath not, or is not iu love!’* 

Put fully, the second line would run, means not ta hath sot 

buny Of is not in love.'* Cf. again kieharJ II, v. 5. ad, 27*: 

« ''\Vho sitting in the stocks refuge their shame, 

That gprny have and otHbrs must sit there" \ 
i.e. ^convile tbcmselees wifh the thought that many have sat there.'^ 
Tlfts^compactncss of diction is very cbamcterUtic of Shakespeare. For 
note that th^omissiou of the italicised words, while it shortens the form 
dT expression, does not ol>scare the sense, since the words are easily 
':npplicd frone the context. That i]| commonly the case with Shake- 
.^pcare’s ellipses or omissions: ihcjacomhine brevity with clearness. See 
I. I, 50,^1. I. 115, III. i. 40, nr. «. 125, IV. 3. 79, 80; ^ for 
nnnsxion of the relative prononn, a frequent and important ellipse^ 
cf. 1. 3* 138, n. 1. 309, XU 9. 14, 16, 111. 1. 65, IU. 2. 231,232 (with the 
iVij/lx). • 

(2) Jtgphasis: comrxon examples of this are the double negative 
(/I. r. 231, 237, til. j. 91), and the ddbble comparative or superlative. 
Cf Tif. I. 12if III. 2. 187; Tempest 2. 19, 2o<“I am^oi€ 
better than Brospero'*; 2^ ^VBUet^s T^le, m. 2. 180, •most worst" 

Tarts Speer Jk interekanged: “almost any part of speech can 
be^sad ^ any other part of speech" (Abbott). Cf. “stale" (verb), i. 2. 
73; *‘lilce"(noun), 1. «. jrs^^coneelr" (mb), 1. 3, 162, lu. i. 192; 
‘*pa(h" (verb), 11. 1. 83; “nothing” (adverb), i. 2. 162; “carrion" 
(adjective* in. i. 275; ‘‘deep" (dobd), iv. 3. 226; “niggard” (verb), 
iw. 5.^18. ^ ^ 
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^ Tkis list fipplUs to tki KotM f'nfy; words o/^ which huger expla^^ 
tioni are givttt will hs found in the QlOMry. The rtftrttues an to the 
fngu. 


Abbranationt 

&dv.« adverb. n.snoun. trails stmnsUive. vbsverb. 


ibidt 13a ^ 
abjecu (n.) 137 
■-‘"cidental 1^1 
iSlik (adv.) 0 
a^inat 104 
alliance 137 
along SB ^Ion(; 143 
amaae 194 
anga 133 

answer (vb) 132, 137^ N 4 
apply for ]J9 
apt 124 

as this very day T46< 

base no 
basis 124 
battle 15! 
bear 14D, 148 
)>ear^hud i02| 113 
bear it 115 
belike 134 * 

bead (n.) 98 
bestow 153 
betim^ 112 
biU 148 

bird of night 104 
blood i4t 
blunt 102 
bosom 144 


break with 113 
bring i04» 130 
busmens J25« 
but 9:s, 124. 


call in <]ueMion 141 

ceremony 114, n 7, ^ 38 

chafe 97 

change 150 

cha^^ 135, 136, 138 

tlu'ck I40 

chew upon 99 

chot>peU = tfhapl lot 

tUfsydrm^ water*clocks, 114 

cobbler 9a 

cold demeanour 148 

Colossus 98 

come by U3« n6 

comet (an omen) iiS 

comfict 197 

companion 141 

compass 249 

coropiexioD 106 

conedt 125 

condition 115, T39 

confound 124 

conjurer 98 

corn^uest 92 

consort (vb) 147 
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cpnstancy 11 $^ 120 
^^nstant 193 
constiatly 147 
cdnstme 961 (041 11% 
contagion n6 
content 138 
contribulioos 
cunUive tso 
contmer 113 
coronet roi 
countenance 108 
crave 109 

fross 1041 I41. 145 
cull 93 ^ 

damn 136 
dear (adv.) 117 
deep {q,\ 143 
deliver i 7 f* 
deny 140 

dew of slumber 115 
dirwjfly 91, 135, ii 7 
dumember 113 
(listnis;» to6 
<Iisn>bc 
iW<?raci 14 r 
do sacrifice fry 
^do^b of wir i?9 
duubiei 101 
drachma 13^ 

enforce 130. 141 
enforced 138 
e n fro nchi sen icn I 12^ 
coinage 111 
cidarije 138 
cnrolJeS rjo 
ensign 149 
envious 133 
envy 1x3 
eternal gp* 
even ^13, UL 
cxhalat^ns ifo 

145 

expedluon 141 
extenuate 130 
extremities 1x0 

facc*f 44 
factious 106 


fell las, 1181* 147 
fell (trans. vb) 138 
familiar instances 138 
fantasy xt5, 135 
fearful bmvery 144 
113, ISO 
field J45, 133 
figure 1x5 

fire drives out fire xi6 
fond til 
fool (vb) 103 
form 138 
forraa) 115 
former 147 
freeman >50 
from io.s» M4 
funerals 151 

gamesome 95 
general 109 
genius 111 
give place 141 

S ^iven 100 
;iayl»eards 1/8 
(ireek to me roi 
grief lofi 
gro>v on Ill 

hand ro3 

have some aim 99 

health 140 

hearts of coni rover 

heavy ri6 

hedge in ^ 39 

high east iii 

hiUs 150 

hold strong 146 

hold thee 130 

hollow 138 

honay-heavy 115/ 

honour 130, 139. 

Xopour&ble 133 

honourable (adv.) 146 

honourable^dangerous 10^ 

hot at hand 138 

hamour x i 6 

impatient of 14T 
inson 137 
incciue (vo) {•4 
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todMEecent 106 
mdiffmotlf 97 
in&nnitiei 140 
in our stnn 98 
in mp«ct of 9« 
i&^Qrttfa4 
mMnce 1)8 * 

intermit 93 
in use 148 

temination 101 

palm 139 

realons 96. 99 
}ust X31 

Justke^ lake 139 

labouring day 9a 
last, not least 11^ 
laiidatK fvutbrU ai Rome t97i 
118 

law of children ixa 
leaden 14J 
Mccuthat 134 
leihe ra? 
liable S19 
lie 119 

Iwht X49 
like (n.) foa 
limbs iiB 
lover no, 130 
lusty ^7 

main 114 
make forth 143 
m^e head 157 
make to lai 
mar 133 

market-places I hr Forum lot 

fDart<*i39 

may iix • 

mean (n.) 115 

meat 99 

mechatneal oc 

miscdostracd 150 

mlstnist 150 

mock (n.) 119 

modesty jsj 

monstroos 103 ^ 

mortal ina^rumen^ ti.t 


pioitified 1x7 
most boklest n$ 
most tuikiodeal 133 
motion irc 
move 140 

new^added 14s 
niggard (vb) 143 
note (vb) 139 
nothing (adv.) 99 
notice 134 

* obscurely 103 
observe 140 
occupation 101 
o*envatched 143 
ofssby 1J3 
offence 141 
office 151 
o( force 14) 
omit 14) 
once 14) 

on the h.i/afd 146 
on (he spur 149 
0]>inion 113 
ordinance J05 

palter us 
part (vb) 133 
path (vh) 111 
^■^antosma fit 
Phihgpi (iehls 131 

S out tio 
94 ' 

pleasdrei 134 

porch to 6 

power 137, 141 

prefer 153 

present 117 

presently iss 

p^uit 148 

prevention isi 

prick IS7 

proceed 100, 116 

prodigious 105 

produce fS7 

proof no « 

proecription at Rome 136 

providence 148 ^ 

public chair 131 
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pylpii 113 

B er 114 
14S 

put by 201 
put on 115 

question 130 

rank tas 
rear tia 
icason with 14? 
regard lay, i3o» <40 
ifmains 15a 
remorse 209 
render ia6 
replication 93 
resolve 133 
lesnect 96, 240, 153 
right 118 

Rome uK>m (wdiJ play) 99 
round 110 
rude 130 
lumoftr lao 

Vkving of 149 
soaitdAl {vb) 96 
Miiif <oa 
schc<lulc tfi 
t^Umg J04 
scope 140 a 
scus<‘lcss 93 
serve 131 
w’cittl ii3» *5* 
severally ia9 
shadct’M 96 
siiape r 16 
Mpfi o* ^‘^Ule i ^4 
sleeve 100 
slight 136 
so 125 
sober 138 ^ 
soil 94 
sort 9i ^ 
g^ tfvd Qo 
fijccn*i40 
stale (vb) 9^ 
stand clqfe loo 
stand on riy 
SLan<Mipon 124 
star 98 


stare 144 
state 99 
statue It2 

staj 

stay by 143 
ma 97 

erile curse 95 
still 123 
stole 115 
stomach 146 
store 137 
stnun 246 
siruige 95 
stretch 137 
sudden 122 
surfcrance 10$ 
sway 104 

swear (trans. vb) tie, 149 

take thought 114 
tardy form 102 
taste 137 
temper 98 
t 9 n<i 103 
tending to 131 
the slate of man ill 
the which 129 
thews 103 
thought 114 
thunder stone J04 
Tiber banks 93 
tide of times 128 
tidings 141 
tmcturCf A 9 

to Wife rj6 
touch 121 
tributaries 92 
true man 101 
turn him going 135 

unbraced 104, ixp 
t^de^ 106 
unhrm 104 
imlucklly 135 
unto 105 
* upon 127, 134* 
use 118 

ventures 
virtue 53s 
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waft are 115 
warn 144 
waste 14a 
watch J43 
wa^ 130 
wcigbingi ^ 

what III <f 

when that 139 

whethersswhe’er 93, 150, 15 j 
4 ^hole 117 
^vind (vb) f37 
w^t 133 


withal 9^ 
woe the while toi 
word 149*91 5 ^ ^ 
work 99 
worthy X38 
• wreath of victory 150 
wrong r38 ^ 


yet 151 
yoke 105 

^ou were best 135 * 



II. INDEX O'F NAMES IN THE NOTES. 


Antony, the ‘Mniskcr” loo 
Arlcmidonis no 
Ate itS 

Brutus, iJecimus (not Decias) 107 
Brijtus, L. JudIuh 99 
finitu.% MarcuSi Pnelor 95; his 
love of study 143; ^ Stoic 141, 
148 


Cjesar, Julius, exoert in swireming 

S ; his eyes (jtk\ subject tg epj* 
.>sy lou his house 117$ nis 
gardens across the Tiber 1^; 
ins body burnt 134 
Caljmihia 94 

Capitol lit ; stairs tti 
1 !usca 99 j ) 

C;j«S'US, api^canincc of 100; 
brothel outlaw of Brutus iti; 
“choleric’* 140; an EpiAirc.in 
146; weak-siglUed 149 i in 
Parihid 149 

C/tW/tils 148; his son 151 
Cicero, his ‘‘feiret eyes*' 100; 
fondness foi Gicck lOi, lOi; 
chatactcT X13; viciir. ofAattny 
leS, 14^ 

Cirul^cr, Mclellus 107 
Ciona, Lm Cornelius 107 
C’fina, .llelvius, the |xx;t 135 
Curia IhstUia jap 

Erebus ni , * • 

% 

Flavius 1^1 
AbjMfft jiii) 

Ilyljla 143 


Labeo i$i 

Lepidus, the brother of the Trb 
umvir J36 
Ljgarios 115 
^ Lupercalia 93, 94 • 

Nervii, Cssor^s victory over 133^ 

Octavius, afterwards tbe Emperor 
Augustus 1^9 
Olyniui^ 123, 140 

Parthions, Caesar's proposed ex* 
pedition against X05 ; their de* 
feat of Crassus 149 ^ 

Philippi 144 

Ph^tus, identified with PIuLo 140 
Pompey, “great'*03; his 
at Pharsalta 140 

Policy’s porch 106; and theatre 

PoiUa, death of 141 
Publius, common pianomtn 119 

Rhodes, the Colossus at 98 
Rostra 123, 124 ^ 

Sambic, baitle of 133 
Sardis 138 

Senate, Caesar’s cuDlempl for iiB 

Tarquiu, the Pioud 99, 110 
Tha^s 151 
TiliulvU 150 i 

Treborttts 108 • 

Triumvirs, meeting of near Bo- 
noma 135, 136; their Proscrip* 
lions 136 > 

Volumnius 15) 
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